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The Flesh and the Spirit 


By E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. VAN BUREN 


Daring in plot, unconventional in situation, this story commands 
attention. You will hear people talking about it later on— 


so start it now. 


CHAPTER I. 


ENA sat on.the seashore watching 
a swimmer far out at sea. Now 
and again the sunlight gleamed 
on a wet white arm battling through 
blue, blue water, now and again the 
black blob that was a head rose and 
ducked and danced to the rhythmic 
movement, or she would not have been 
able any longer to distinguish his prog- 
ress, so far behind he had left more 
timid bathers. Zena gloried in the way 
he swam, in his skill and strength and 
buoyancy. It was like him to swim 
that way, grandly, undeviatingly out, 
out to the point that he had chosen to 
reach. Always, it seemed, he accom- 
plished what he chose; always what he 
chose was good. 

And he was all hers. 

He was her husband. 

There were always cynical people to 
be found in a good world; and when 
she had married, there had not been 
wanting those to prophesy in her ear: 

“Marriage is the biggest and most 
fraudulent lottery.” 

“Adoration doesn’t wash.” 

“Happiness is the fleetest thing on 
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earth, and as soon as it comes to you, 
it runs back again.” 

“True love is too good to last.” 

But three years of marriage had left 
Zena witha sense of confidence, of a 
permanence that was beautiful because 
so safe. And the space between her 
and the swimmer out at sea did not 
dismay her ; had it been a hundred miles 
instead of one, it could not have fright- 
ened her at all. The sun in the sky 
set of evenings; in the summer days 
it was resplendent; in the winter pale 
and moody; but the sunlight of her 
life had never set or waned once in 
those three years. It was not too good 
to last; it lasted because it was good. 
Harry had explained all this to her. 

Before the swimmer had reached the 
pointed rock that rose up dark and’ 
clear a mile out to sea, and while Zena 
still lazed, dreaming, upon the sand, a 
shadow fell athwart her red sunshade, 
a man’s voice uttered, “Good morning, 
Mrs. Hammond,” and a man, big and 
clumsily made, let himself down heavily 
upon the ground beside her. He was 
not handsome, or, perhaps, particularly 
kind, but he was a straight man; and 
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when he .ooked at the fair girl near 
him, his morose mouth smiled and his 
morose eyes brightened. He was think- 
ing that, every time he saw her, she 
looked fairer, fresher, and_ brighter, 
and that, although he had now seen 
her daily for a fortnight, each day there 
appeared about her some new charm, 
some beauty other than her physical 
beauty. She was that rarest kind of 
woman—a woman whom a man might 
marry and thank God for forevermore. 
And when she had been twenty, a man 
had seen this, and by a piece of stupen- 
dous fortune, had gained her. 

She had a smile like the telling of a 
heavenly secret, and now she smiled, 
with her look still out over the waves, 
while she replied: 

“Good morning, doctor.” 

“Watching your husband, as usual?” 
he said. “It must be good to be watched 
like that.” 

“Doesn’t he swim well?” 

“He does everything well, doesn’t 
he?” 

“You’re laughing at me, but I shall 
take you seriously. And yes; he does 
everything very, very well.” 

“T enjoy talking to you, Mrs. Ham- 
mond,” said the doctor. “I enjoy talk- 
ing to you more than to any other per- 
son I have ever met. When, from the 
windows, I saw you sitting here on the 
beach, I actually forewent my morning 
swim to come and sit with you. And 
my morning swim is the one thing I’ve 
come to this place for. But I knew 
that, as a tonic, it couldn’t be compared 
with the chance of continuing our con- 
versation of yesterday. So here I am, 
because here are you.” 

She asked absently and lightly: 

“What did we talk about yesterday ?” 

“What we talked about the day be- 
fore, and the day before that,” said 
the doctor. “I’m trying to get to the 
root of you, and your splendid, your 
amazing theories.” 

She smiled and said: 
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“That’s where you’re wrong. They’re 
not splendid, particularly, or amazing. 
And what you call theories aren’t the- 
ories; they’re establishments. But I’m 
talking to you as Harry used to talk 
to me when he explained things. You 
see, there are simple facts about how 
to make life worth living. There aren’t 
complications if people don’t make any ; 
and if every one will be first very kind, 
then very clear, then very straight, peo- 
ple will be born right; they will live 
right, marry right, and die right. That’s 
what Harry says. And these three 
years we’ve been married, I’ve watched 
him being all this and showing other 
people how to be it. It’s not been hard 
to understand, but easy. If you only 
knew how fine Harry is!” 

“I’m sure he is,” said the doctor 
shortly. He sat up to throw pebbles 
into the sea. “Ducks and drakes!” he 
uttered. “Otherwise complications.” 

“Well, if you don’t like ducks and 
drakes, you shouldn’t throw stones into 
the sea.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“It’s not as simple as all that, Mrs. 
Hammond. You wait—just you wait 
a while. Why, you’re—— What age 
are you?” 

“Doctor Gannaby, I’m twenty-three.” 

Gannaby lay back and laughed. He 
pulled the brim of his panama over 
to shade his eyes and, under its protec- 
tion, looked up in wonderment at the 
burning sky. 2 

“Gods!” he exclaimed. “Gods!” 

“What are you thinking of ?” 

“Well, first, that twenty-three isnt 
such a very advanced age, after all. 
But second, that it’s old enough to have 
learned something about life.” 

“T’ve learned everything I have told 
you.” 

Gannaby laughed again respectfully. 
Then he sighed. 

“There’s something in it,” he mur- 
mured, “something in it.” He stared 





Zena was on her feet, anguished and white. ‘‘He 
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up at the sky and all around him. “But 
it’s too much for me,” he owned. 

“T’m sorry,” said Zena Hammond re- 
posefully. 

“For me, child 

“For you.” 

Gannaby lay looking at her for a 
while in silence, with the same wonder- 
ment tinged with humor. He thought 
he was sorry, not for himself, but for 
her. To keep such notions immaculate 
through life, why, she’d first have to 
plant a new Garden of Eden; then live 
in it without Adam; then picket it 
around and guard it against intrusion. 
Certain it was she could never emerge. 
He said after a while: 


> 


threw up his arms and went under! 


Get a 
boat! We must row out to him!”’ 

“T’m sorry for you—for all you'll 
have to lose by and by.” 

“When?” 

“Don’t ask me. I don’t know. It’s 
pretty good to have kept all that up to 
the great age you confess to. But,” 
said Gannaby cautiously, “have you 
ever considered that it isn’t quite safe 
to rely too utterly upon either prin- 
ciples or people? You mustn’t heap 
every egg you’ve got into one basket.” 

“My husband could never fail me.” 

“Oh, come!” said Gannaby, getting 
a lighter tone into his voice. “Things 
might happen. Anything might. Sup- 
posing, for instance, he had to take a 
long business trip without you? And 
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supposing, when he’d gone, that you 
looked around and saw for yourself 
that the beautiful state of affairs you’re 
now dreaming about is mainly a dream? 
It isn’t safe—believe me, child, it isn’t 
safe—to believe all the fairy tales you’re 
told.” 

She said: “You're trying to put the 
suggestion kindly, but what you really 
mean is supposing Harry died.” 

He protested. She went on calmly: 

“He has told me about that, too. 
We’ve talked it over so often. If he 
left me like that, he’d come back. I’d 
just wait for him. There is no death.” 

“No! But as for coming back- 
Well, perhaps I’m misunderstanding 
you. Of course I’m a medicine man, 
and x 

“You feel, you know!” she laughed 
softly. ‘Perhaps you don’t, though. 
Harry and I think alike about death. 
You can’t die and be separated from a 
person you love dearly. Somehow the 
soul will find a vehicle and come back 
to you.” 

“Exactly how do you mean?” Gan- 
naby asked. 

“T mean just that. If Harry died, 
he wouldn’t leave me. His soul would 
find some other body and return to me, 
as I would return to him. We knoqw 
it.” 

“What an idea!” said Gannaby. 

“It’s not new!” 

“T know. But here’s a question: 
Supposing the departed soul found 
some unlovely vehicle in which to re- 
turn? What then?” 

“T shan’t argue, lest you scoff.”, 

“T wouldn’t scoff, you child!” 

3ut the girl would say no more. She 
watched the swimmer nearing the 
needle of rock. And suddenly her body 
became rigid and tense, her eyes stared, 
and a cry quivered from her: 

“Help, Doctor Gannaby, help him! 
He’s drowning!” 

The doctor leaped up and scanned 
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the sea. There was no black head bob- 
bing in the waves around the rock. 

“Where is he?” he exclaimed. 

Zena was on her feet, anguished and 
white. 

“He threw up his arms and went un- 
der! Get a boat! We must row out 
to him!” 

Gannaby was already running down 
the beach. She followed, thrusting her 
hand into his, and he dragged her after 
him. They raced together to the line 
of little pleasure boats drawn up for 
hire, with their owners lounging by. 

“Put off, quick!’ Gannaby ordered, 
jumping into one and catching Zena 
after him. ‘“There’s a man in difficul- 
ties out there by that rock!” 

“Pull hard!” cried Zena, in a voice 
strong with frenzy. 

“We'll both take an oar, Mrs. Ham- 
mond,” said Gannaby very quietly. 
“You just sit there and watch and let 
us know if—when you see your hus- 
band, and where. Try not to be fright- 
ened. If he’s in trouble, we shall be 
there long before anything can have 
happened to such a good swimmer.” 

The little boat flew over the water, 
driven by the two men. They rowed 
ferociously, Gannaby urging the boat- 
man to his utmost effort; and the girl 
sat leaning forward, staring ahead, with 
fear on her colorless face. Now and 
again she cried little low cries, as if to 
herself : 

“T haven’t seen him! Where can he 
be? Oh, God, save him! Oh, Harry!” 

They drew swiftly and steadily to the 
rock; they rowed around it for a wide 
area, searching the water. Because the 
girl urged them on long after the quest 
was hopeless; the two men continued 
to row about, to pretend to search and 
to hope. But at length, after nearly an 
hour, Gannaby gave up his oar, moved 
over, and sat beside Zena Hammond, 
and, taking her trembling hand in his 
whispered : 
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“Poor, poor girl! We must take you 
home.” 

“And leave him out here?’ 
sharply. 

The boatman opened his mouth to 
speak, but Gannaby checked him with 
a look and answered, continuing to keep 
a strong clasp on her hand: 

“Mrs. Hammond, if it were of any 
use to stay, we’d stay. But—try to be 
brave—it’s been an hour, and you 
mustn’t hope any more.” 

The girl sat still, without a cry. 

From time to time, during the return 
journey, the doctor looked at her anx- 
iously and felt the pulse fluttering in 
the white wrist that lay so quiescent 
in his hand, and spoke to her, trying 
to get her to speak. But a veil of hor- 
ror and silence had wrapped her round 
and was impermeable. 

As Gannaby half lifted her out of the 
boat, the boatman came close and mut- 
*tered in his ear that which Gannaby had 
checked him from saying aloud: 

“He'll come in with the tide this aff- 
ernoon, sir.” 

“Go back,” said Gannaby. “Take 
some one with you and,go back and 
look again. You know where I am 
staying—Hotel Alexa.” 

He strode up the beach, his hand 
round Zena’s arm, looking now and 
again, anxiously, at her still face. She 
seemed to him pitiably young for trou- 
ble; and her happiness had been piti- 
able, too. 

There were people standing about the 
hotel veranda and lobby as they passed 
through, people who would have said 
gayly to them, “Good morning. And 
has your strenuous husband had his 
swim, Mrs. Hammond?” had not the 
look on the doctor’s face checked them. 
He passed through with the girl and 
ascended with her in the lift to her 
rooms on the first floor. He went in 
with her and put her, unresisting, upon 
a couch. Then he looked around 
vaguely for inspiration. 


she said 
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The rooms were the best in the best 
hotel in the place, because Hammond 
had always chosen-the best for his wife. 
There was an abundance of flowers, of 
newspapers and magazines, of costly 
little personal possessions, because they 
had intended to make a long stay. Here 
the girl sat, amid every luxury money 
could devise, and he could find no shred 
of comfort for her. 

At last, standing by her, still holding 
her hand, he said very low: 

“T’ve sent men back to look again. 
But you’re not to hope.” 

She did not answer. 

The doctor kneeled down by her. 

“Put your feet up on the couch,” he 
ordered. “Lean back—rest. I want 
to know what I can do for you. To 
whom of your friends and relations can 
I write?” 

As if trying to collect her wits, she 
answered blankly : 

“Why should you write to any one, 
and what about?” 

“You can’t be alone.” 

“I’m not really alone,” she said, after 
a long pause. 

He hesitated over her meaning for a 
moment; then, remembering her beliefs, 
shut his lips tight. Let her hold them 
for a while, if it comforted her, he 
thought. After another pause, he said 
gently: 

“Meanwhile, you'll want some one 
with you, unless you go to your friends 
at once. Can’t I write any letters for 
you ?” 

“T have only very distant relations. 
My friends—I have no friends except 
Harry. When I married him, I was 
just a poor girl, you know.” 

“You must let me stay with you to- 
day, then,” said Gannaby. 

“You are very good.” 

A knock fell upon the door, and he 
went to answer it. The hotel manager 
stood there, gravely disturbed. 

“Can I speak to you, sir?” he whis- 
pered. 
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Gannaby went out, closing the door, 
and stood in the corridor. 

“Sir,” said the manager, shocked, “is 
it really true that Mr. Hammond is 
drowned ?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Is there anything we can do for the 
poor lady?” 

“Nothing, I think,” said Gannaby. 

While the two men stood there, hold- 
ing a brief discussion of the accident, 
Zena came out to them. Her sudden 
appearance, with her little white face 
and eyes of dreaming horror, startled 
the hotel manager profoundly. He was 
beginning to stammer regrets and to 
back away when she stopped him: 

“You are wondering whether I am 
leaving at once.” Bewildered pauses 
punctuated her words. “I quite under- 
stand. But no, I’m not leaving. I shall 
stay on until”’—she looked at Gannaby 
to explain—“until, you know, he comes 
back. If I stay here, he’ll know where 
to find me. I’d rather. It will be al- 
most as if there had been no break at 
all.” 

As quietly as she had come, she with- 
drew, shutting the door. The two men 
looked at each other, and, reading the 
question in the manager’s face, Gan- 
naby vouchsafed: 

“Mrs. Hammond is quite herself. 
What she said just now isn’t due to 
shock. It is just that her husband 
taught her to believe that he would 
never leave her. She believes—you 
may have read of such things—that he 
will return to her under another iden- 
tity.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” 

“That is all,” said Gannaby shortly, 
“and it has helped her to take the blow 
with astonishing calmness. It will help 
her through. I explain this to you that 
you need be under no apprehension if 
she wishes to stay here.” 

“Thank you, sir,” the manager ex- 
claimed, relieved. 

Gannaby went back again. 
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“Why aren’t you lying down where 
I put you?” he scolded. 

She was standing looking at a por- 
trait which was in sole possession of 
the grand piano. Her lips were parted, 
her eyes bright. 

“It’s so like him,” she said, turning. 
“Tt’s the best he ever had taken.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor softly, humor- 
ing her, “it is very good.” 

Hammond’s thin face, ecstatic eyes, 
and rather stooping shoulders faced 
them from the silver frame. Even the 
art of a first-class photographer did not. 
give the impression of a physically fine 
man or a strong man, and he looked his 
nearly twenty years’ seniority to his 
wife. But his head and eyes were beau- 
tiful, as if God had indeed created this 
man in His own image. 

“He’s so far away!” the girl wailed 
suddenly. “I don’t know where he is! 


It will be so lonely, waiting!” 


The tide came in at four o’clock, and 
it carried Henry Hammond in with it 
and cast him up to those who watched 
for him upon the seashore. 


CHAPTER II. 


Gannaby took upon himself—and 
how gladly!—the offices of family 
friend; it brought him into daily touch 
with the most wonderful, if now the 
saddest, girl whom he had ever met in 
his life. And like most grim, dour, 
and unlovable people, when he saw a 
bit of light and beauty, he wanted to 
seize it and take it home and set it in 
his own dark room. That was how he 
felt toward Zena Hammond. She had 
been so bright and fair that her starri- 
ness had enslaved him. He had thought, 
illicitly, but sorrowfully and honorably, 
“If it could only be my own!” And 
now? He would be free to make a bid 
for it. 

She was a very rich woman; that had 
been elicited during a visit from the 
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family lawyer. During the years of her 
brief married life, she had never known 
what it was to reach the bottom of her 
purse, and now she was not to know it, 
either. Luxuries and elegances would 
flow about her as before. 

She listened, wide-eyed, while all this 
was explained to her. 


“You have twelve thousand a year 


and the house in Cadogan Place, Mrs. 
Hammond,” was the lawyer’s summing 
up. 

“Twelve thousand a year!” she ex- 
claimed ingenuously to Gannaby, after- 
ward. 

“Whatever will you do‘ with it?” he 
replied morosely, hating her money. 

“T shall have plenty to do,” she said, 
smiling. ‘It’s not exactly mine, you 
see. I know what you all think, and 
because it’s hopeless to convince you, 
I shan’t tell you any more that Harry’s 
coming back to me. So I'll take the 
money and pretend it’s mine, but all 
the while I shall be using it in trust 
for Harry—as he would have used it. 
You can’t have the faintest conception 
of how good he was, how he helped 
people. There’s no better way of spend- 
ing money than the way he spent it.” 

Gannaby looked at the expensive, 
flowery apartment, and she caught his 
meaning quickly, as it was her wont to 
catch meanings, and explained to him: 

“Yes, he gave me things. I had 
frocks and a car and flowers and travel. 
But he didn’t spend even half our in- 
come on ourselves. No, not half. And 
that’s how I want to live till he comes 
back, spending the money on the things 
he meant to do.” 

It was a week after Hammond’s 
death. The funeral was over, the 
blinds were up, and the widow was not 
in mourning. She had negatived that, 
though she had allowed the hotel serv- 
ants to pull down the blinds. And the 
sun shone, and the sea danced, and the 
girl was still as lovely, if more wistful, 
than before. The hour when he might 
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speak seemed suddenly nearer to Gan- 
naby. A year? Six months, surely! 
Mightn’t it be three? 

But he wanted her to give up the be- 
lief that would stand between him and 
the accomplishment of his dgsire; he 
had become, even in this first week, 
jealous of the shadow of the man who 
had been and was not. 

He began to persuade her, gently and 
urgently : 

“Won’t you give up this idea of 
yours? It'll only hurt. And if you 
would listen to me i 

“T won't.” 

He shook his head. 

“Well,” he said, “if it makes you hap- 
pier, believe. But it’s vain.” 

He came every day to see her in the 
flowery room, in the capacity, he said, 
of medical adviser. She had been so 
still, so resigned and quiet, that he 
partly feared there might be, even yet, 
a break-up. But day by day she was 
brighter, more hopeful. 

And once she said: 

“T wish it were to-morrow. That 
would be another day gone—a day less 
to wait.” 

Gannaby went out driving with her. 
She had her car there, and he showed 
no hesitation in asking to accompany 
her. He was heedless of what people 
thought or said about his motives. That 
was wonderful for him, the most con- 
ventional of men, with his rather gray 
and rigid code of the proprieties for 
women. Daily they drove along the 
front, through the town, and out into 
the more sequestered country roads; 
and all eyes followed their going and 
all tongues talked. 

Zena would have cared no more than 
a child for all this, had she known, and 
he cared no more than the average man 
in love. So they drove hour after hour, 
afternoon after golden afternoon, while 
he learned more and more of her sweet- 
ness and the kind thoughts that she had 
of all men. 
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A casual voice asked, 
‘*May I give you 
a match?’’ 


This unsullied credulity of hers 
seemed to him not the least pitiable 
thing about her. He found himself 
wondering, often, how long she would 
keep it; wondering if it could be kept 
for her, by himself, when the golden 
dawn should come when he might love 
her. For the first time in a dour life, 
he loved and dreamed of love. 

On the eighth day, he persuaded her 
to dine downstairs again. He said 
imperatively, but softening his harsh 
voice as he always did when he spoke 
to her: 

“It would do you good. A child like 


you can’t stay alone 
evening after eve- 
ning, and eat alone, 
and just sit mooning 
through your win- 
dows at the sea. So, 
at seven o'clock to- 
night, I shall come to 
fetch you down to 
dinner.” 

For the first time 
she showed a faint re- 
gard for minor laws. 

“What shall I 
wear? I suppose peo- 
ple—who don’t know 
—will think I ought 
to wear black. But I 
have no black. Harry 
hated it.” 

“Wear white, like 
the angels,” he an- 
swered foolishly. 

She was not noting 
his foolishness; she 
was standing by her 
window looking out 
toward the rock 
springing up like a 
dark, thick needle a 
mile out to sea. 

“He liked white,” 
she murmured. 

Gannaby went 
downstairs, gnawing 
his stubby mustache a little fiercely. 
But, after all, a week was such a little, 
little while for a woman to forget in. 
He began to feel that perhaps he might 
have to wait a long time, and to deter- 
mine within himself to be most patient. 
The idea of startling her with an in- 
opportune question was horrible. Her 
youth and faith made her like a queen 
to him, a queen whose royal throne 
might be approached by a petitioner 
only after long and careful and soul- 
searching preliminaries. 

He stopped“¥n the vestibule to light 
a cigar, and, taking out his case, he 
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selected one with a kind of abstracted 
care. He looked at it vaguely and felt 
in his coat pocket for matches. He had 
none. A casual voice asked, “May I 
give you a match?” and Gannaby looked 
around into the eyes of the best-looking 
man, he thought, that he had ever seen. 


The man was turning away from the, 


desk, where he had been writing his 
name in the visitors’ book. He was not 
quite so big as the doctor, but was su- 
perlatively well made. He had the kind 
of hair—cropped close—that goes only 
with an exuberant vitality—springy, 
thick, and strong, with an obstinate all- 
over kink in it. His eyes were per- 
petually like the eyes of a man playing 
an enthusiastic game. His face and 
hands were tanned an even brown. Had 
Gannaby not been what he. was, he 
might have put him down for a young- 
ster of twenty-five or so, but his ex- 
perienced eye noted automatically that 
the other’s age must be nearly ten years 
more. And he noted something else 
that a casual and admiring observer 
would have passed by—a slight weari- 
ness of skin, a crease of fine lines 
around the game eyes, and a faint red 
veining over their whites. Instinctively 
the doctor’s narrowness, the conven- 
tionality that was a rooted part of his 
being, registered : 

“Here is a man who has lived hard. 
Here is a man about whom one should 
be cautious.” 

The new arrival put his hand into his 
pocket. 

“Thanks,” said Gannaby briefly, ac- 
cepting the light. 

“Is the bathing good here?” asked the 
other. 

“Very,” said Gannaby, more briefly 
still. 

He walked away, and the other 
looked after him with a flicker in his 
eyes. 

“Jolly!” he said to himself, 
fully jolly, I call that!” 


“Aw- 


- young thing! 
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He laughed a little inward laugh and 
rang for the lift. 

Gannaby went into the empty dining 
room and rang a bell there impatiently 
till a servant hurried in. 

“Mrs. Hammond will be down to 
dinner to-night,” said the doctor. “Put 
pink roses on her table, and lay for 
two. I shall dine with her.” 

“Very good, sir,” the servant replied. 

“Don’t forget,” said Gannaby. “Pink 
roses.” 

He went out abruptly, and the man 
looked after him with an ironic snicker 
on his face. The whole hotel consid- 
ered that the grim doctor in love pre- 
sented a humorous spectacle. 

Gannaby was in the vestibule again, 
and, save for himself and the reception 
clerk in her office, it was empty. Obey- 
ing an impulse of which he felt an irri- 
tated shame, he crossed quickly to the 
desk upon which the visitors’ book lay 
open. Somehow he felt a curiosity— 
idle, of course-——as to what that fellow’s 
name was. 

He read it: “Faux Evermore.” 

“Reads like a play,” said Gannaby 
disagreeably to himself. 

“Good afternoon, doctor,” said the 
reception clerk, tripping out, simper- 
ing. “How is poor Mrs. Hammond?” 

‘Better,” Gannaby replied brusquely. 
“She’s dining downstairs to-night.” 

“T’m so glad!” the reception clerk 
exclaimed, with empressement. 

“Are you?” said Gannaby. “Why?” 

The reception clerk murmured: “Oh, 
it’s so nice to think she’s better! Poor 
Every one is very sorry 
for her. Every one asks me about her 
every morning.” 

“Good of ’em, I’m sure,” said Gan- 
naby in his dark way. “I’ve just or- 
dered roses to be put on her dinner 
table. I s’pose they’ll remember.” 

“T’ll see to it myself, Doctor Gan- 
naby.” 

“Roses,” 
ones,” 


“Pink 


Gannaby repeated. 
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“You may rely upon me.” Her 
glance fell upon the wet ink on the visit- 
ors’ book, and she put a piece of blot- 
ting paper over it mechanically. “An 
interesting name, doctor, isn’t it?’ she 
inquired archly. 

“What?” 

“The one you read just now,” said 
the reception clerk, smiling. “Mr. Faux 
Evermore. It’s a name one seems to 
know pretty well.” 

“I was trying to remember, myself, 
where I’d heard it.” 

She giggled a little. 

“He’s an undischarged bankrupt, for 
one thing,” she narrated airily. “The 
papers were full of it for a week, three 
years ago, you remember? He ran 
through all the money his father left 
him in eighteen months and let the busi- 
ness go smash. A chartered account- 
ant’s business—one of the best in’ the 
City, I’ve heard.” She spoke rather ad- 
miringly and, removing the _ blotting 
paper, looked once more with fervent 
curiosity at Evermore’s handwriting. 
“Tt’s a beautiful hand,” she observed ; 
“so decisive.” 

“(Quite so,” replied Gannaby sarcas- 
tically. 

She resumed: “Then he was mixed 
up somehow in the Hart-Lovell divorce 
case. Some people said it was Hart- 
Lovell-Evermore. But he got out of it 
somehow, and Mr. Lovell married Mrs. 
Hart, you may remember.” 

“I suppose you admire 
Evermore very much?” 

“He’s awfully good looking, isn’t 
he?” she said, her eyes widening. “And 
he’s awfully well connected, really. 
Half his relatives have titles.” 

“That doesn’t seem to prevent his 
being a bad egg.” 

“The nicest men aren’t the good 
ones,” said the reception clerk, sighing 
softly as she retired to her office. 

Gannaby went away, laughing a little 
in spite of himself. 


Mr. Faux 
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“What little fools that kind of women 
are!” he thought to himself of the clerk. 

He had a lot of time to kill before 
he could call, at seven, for Zena Ham- 
mond. In various ways he disposed of 
it. He went around to the hotel garage 
and, finding her chauffeur leisurely pol- 
ishing the silver fittings of her car, he 
examined him assiduously about certain 
recent repairs that the car’s owner had 
intrusted to her doctor to attend to. 
He went into the business very care- 
fully with the chauffeur, and would not 
be satisfied without the fullest as- 
and conscientious  testings. 
Everything done for her must be scru- 
pulously well done. 

As he walked around the big car, 
noting the fine bodywork, perfect 
springing, and soft upholstery, he was 
a little glad, perhaps, that his lady was 
not poor. It was right that she should 
possess beautiful, suitable, and com- 
fortable things. 

He went out of the garage, at last, 
satisfied, and strolled into the town. 

It was only five o'clock. He turned 
into the smartest tea room on the front, 
wended his way rather like a careful 
elephant among airy women, crockery, 
and tables, let himself down, with the 
caution born of his weight, into a slight 
gilt chair, and waited. 

A demure waitress came presently, 
with reluctance, as it seemed, to attend 
to him. She heard his needs hastily, 
brought a tray and plopped it down be- 
fore him, and returned to the table by 
which she had been lingering before. 

At the table sat Faux Evermore. 

It seemed characteristic of the man 
that the little waitress should neglect 
her other charge to linger by him and 
coquet. He was laughing, and a splen- 
did set of teeth showed white in the 
tan of his face. His eyes were more 
than ever the eyes of a man playing an 
enthusiastic game. And his figure and 
his clothes and the turn of his head and 
the way he spoke and laughed and 
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teased were all things that stupid 
women would rave about. There had 
been the little reception clerk; now 
here was the pretty waitress. God, 
weren’t. women stupid! 

Gannaby was suddenly wroth with 
a world of women, and jealous, if he 
would have owned it, of a world of 
men—men like Faux Evermore, who 
won and lost everything easily, with a 
smile, and won everything back again. 
Wasn’t there a force in life called jus- 
tice arrayed against bankrupt§ and 
spendthrifts and corespondents ? 

While all this was written to be read 
on Gannaby’s grim, precise face, the 
eyes*of the two men met, and Evermore 
recognized him. He nodded carelessly 
and looked away again at the girl hov- 
ering about his table; but he did not 
look away before he had seen that Gan- 
naby did not return his casual nod. 
The flicker returned to his eyes dgain 
for a moment before the girl whiled it 
away with nonsense. 


Gannaby was dourly pleased within 
himself at having cut the fellow. 
Evermore left the place first. 
suddenly ceased his flirtation with the 
tea-shop girl and strolled out through 
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the maze of tables. He was graceful 
and did not lumber through them as 
Gannaby had done. Women looked up 
and followed him for a moment with 
their eyes. 

“What fools women are!” said Gan- 
naby again to himself irritably. 

He went back to the Hotel Alexa 
about six-thirty, and proceeded to dress 
with care. He looked his best in din- 
ner clothes, and was conscious and glad 
of it. The suavity of the cloth and the 
clearness of the black and white de- 
tracted from the clumsiness of his build. 
He put a rosebud in his buttonhole with 
the absurd enjoyment of a girl dressing 
for a dance. He had a new black tie 
which he tied scrupulously, and over 
and over he criticized and despaired 
and condoned the faultless set of his 
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jacket. But he went to a first-class 
tailor and there was nothing wrong. 

At last he could go up and tap at 
the door of Zena’s sitting room. 

She called, “Come in,” and once more 
he thought her voice like a sweet bird’s. 
He remembered his first impression of 
it—that it had thrushlike notes and a 
sparkling clearness and joy of enun- 
ciation. These qualities had not left 
it during her sad week. He went in 
and found her sitting by the open win- 
dows, with the flowery room a little 
dusky, for it was late August. 

Had she been any other woman, he 
would have thought her morbid to sit 
there and look out at that terrible, 
haunted needle of rock standing up 
from the sunset water; he would have 
deplored’ and might have forbidden it. 
3ut there was no morbidity in Zena’s 
quiet regard; there were interest, remi- 
niscence, and hope, if tinged with sor- 
row. She seemed to be inquiring of the 
limitless horizon, “Where is he?” 

She came to meet Gannaby as he en- 
tered. All in white, she looked almost 
bridal. Costly pearls showed in the 
narrow V-shaped opening of her din- 
ner frock, and she wore a white rose 
at her breast. Gannaby felt rather 
afraid of her. 

“Ready?” He smiled nervously. 
“You’re a punctual woman, a perfect 
wonder. We'll go down at once, shall 
we? And they’d better light this room 
and shut it up and make it cheery, be- 
fore you come back to it.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, reading 
his thoughts. “I’m not pining.” 

They went into the dining room to- 
gether. Their table was in a corner 
by the door, so that she could slip in 
quietly, unobserved. Gannaby was glad 
of this; already he hated other eyes 
upon her. The pink roses he had or- 
dered were in two silver vases upon the 
table, and she noticed them at once and 
was pleased. 

“My favorite flowers,” she said. 
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He felt a glow of impending happi- 
ness—happiness as yet afar off, but sure 
to come. He looked around him quickly, 
from an impulse he did not pause to 
resist or consider, to see if Faux Ever- 
more were there. He did not want him 
there, sitting, perhaps, near them; look- 
ing, perhaps, at Zena as he had looked 
at the waitress in the tea shop. 

But Evermore had not yet come in. 
Perhaps he would be late. They might 
even have finished their dinner, and 
have returned to the sitting room up- 
stairs, before he came. 

Gannaby had a certain rooted horror, 
a Puritan horror, of such men. His 
horror was tinged lucidly with profes- 
sionalism. He had great theories as 
to straight and clean and careful living. 
And he had a wonderful idea of Zena 
Hammond which mattered to him more. 


CHAPTER III. 


Evermore came down to dinner at 
eight o’clock and looked into the big, 
full room. It was pink with shaded 
light and delicious with flowers, and 
through the open windows, from the 
moony twilight, sounded the murmur- 
ous beating of the sea. He stood on 
the threshold for a moment, and the 
hotel manager, who was lingering in the 
vestibule, stepped to his side. 

“Mr. Evermore?” he asked smoothly. 
“Your table is somewhere on the left, 
sir, I believe.” 

Evermore looked to the left, and the 
first table his eyes lighted on was Zena 
Hammond’s, at which she sat with Gan- 
naby. The faint flicker invaded Ever- 
more’s eyes again. 

“Who is that?” he asked abruptly, 
indicating the doctor. 

The manager replied, with a slight 
smile : 

“The lady is a Mrs. Hammond, and 
the gentleman a Doctor Gannaby.” 

“Oh,” said Evermore. 

“It is a very sad story,” the manager 
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remarked in an undertone. “She and 
her husband had been staying here a 
fortnight when he was drowned while 
bathing. A shocking affair, sir! This 
is the first evening Mrs. Hammond has 
dined downstairs since.” 

“How curious that she should remain 
here!” 

“She awaits the return of her hus- 
band’s soul,” whispered the hotel man- 
ager. There was a laugh beneath his 
twirled black mustache. The circum- 
stances seemed to him, who catered for, 
and thought in, bodies merely, infinitely 
funny. “She is very rich,” he added, 
with an experienced smile. ‘He left 
her exceedingly well off, we gather,“and 
she is good looking and young. No 
doubt some one will make her forget. 
3ut at present She hardly cried, 
though, when he died.” 

“How do you know? 
asked. 

“Well, as I say, he died here,” said 
the hotel manager, “or, at least, in the 
sea. As I told you, sir, he was drowned 
while bathing. Doctor Gannaby rowed 
her out to look for him when they saw 
he was in danger, but it was too late. 
He was washed up with the tide in the 
afternoon. I heard Mrs. Hammond, 
myself, telling the doctor that she and 
her husband had vowed never to leave 
each other, and that she knew he would 
find some medium through which to re- 
turn to her. How extraordinary women 
are, sir! I kept a restaurant in Milan 
once, and Pe 

“And the man dining with her is 
the doctor? Does the lady still need 
his daily attendance, then?” 

The hotel manager laughed again. 

“That story is older than Rome,” he 
said, and shrugged his shoulders and 
went away. 

Faux Evermore went in to his din- 
ner, and to his contemplation of that 
other table. \ 

At the table sat a woman, young and 
quite beautiful, and a very honest, anx- 
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ious, inarticulate man in love. They 
did not speak a great deal, because the 
woman was too abstracted, the man too 
full of his problem. Evermore saw that 
she was not very sad and that her dress 
was almost like a bride’s. He had no 
eyes for the peculiar radiant patience 
in her face, but he had eyes for her 
beautiful shape and her small, lithe 
wrists and splendid hair. 

“Rich and handsome and free!” he 
mused with a little sardonic smile. 
“What a time she could have! But that 
type doesn’t know how. Ultimately, 
when this wandering soul doesn’t wan- 
der back, she will marry her doctor. 
She will get very dull; she will have a 
lot of children. Some one should be 
deputed to teach women like that about 
all the fun in the world.” 

The dinner was very good; he was 
eating it with appetite, for he had not 
been able, lately, to afford a good dinner 
in a first-class seaside hotel. As he ate, 
his last thought echoed in his brain, 


touching some sort of suggestive chord, 
and he thought : 

“IT could do it very well myself.” 

He looked often, if furtively, at the 
serene widow, and more than once his 
glance was intercepted by one like a 


spear thrust from her companion. 
Evermore found that stimulating. After 
dinner he followed them out. 

Gannaby had been at pains to sug- 
gest to Zena Hammond that they should 
return at once to her sitting room on 
the first floor. He had, in fact, been 
so persistent that he had roused her 
resistance. She~thought, she said, that 
she would take coffee downstairs. And 
as she said it, Faux Evermore came in 
and sat down at the little table near 
their corner, to the left of the door. 

All the while he was dining near and 
looking at her, appraising her beauty 
warr@ly, yet, with his critical instinct, 
calmly tempering his admiration, she 
was unconscious of his presence. Only 
Gannaby was conscious of it—had seen 
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him enter, light-footed and confident; 
had watched for his glances at Zena 
and had returned them with some of 
his own, of fierce quality. He had also, 
with an unmistakable movement, turned 
his shoulder upon Faux Evermore: 

As Evermore’s eyes flickered upon 
Gannaby’s and softened upon the girl, 
his thoughts were full of a light and 
railing contempt. Such tactics of jeal- 
ousy were inimitably funny to him. 
But such an expression of crude and 
hostile scorn was something more; it 
was to be written up on Gannaby’s side 
like a point in a game. That’s how 
Evermore felt about it. The score was 
now one-nil. 

Evermore continued to eat his din- 
ner with appetite, and he went out after 
Zena and her doctor when it was over, 
as upon a kind of quest. 

The Alexa Hotel at Eaststone had a 
palm court, where a string orchestra 
was already playing. Here the widow 
and the doctor went, to find seats un- 
der a group of palms. On the other 
side Evermore sat down, lighted a ciga- 
rette, and listened. 

He did not listen to the band, but 
to a voice that had notes in it like a 
thrush’s and that said: 

“T know he will come. You mustn’t 
try to dissuade me. You’ve been a dear 
friend—so very good to me. But that 
is my only happiness, you know. 
There’s no other reason in the world 
for continuing to live. It’s difficult to 
explain to you if—because—if you have 
never loved. But try to understand. 
One cannot lose when one loves. And 
we vowed to each other on our honey- 
moon—that wasn’t so very long ago— 
that if either of us died before the 
other, the soul should find a medium 
and return.” 

“A medium?” said the doctor, in the 
disheartened voice of a man who re- 
treads the same controversial ground 
many times. “What medium could be 
found, Mrs. Hammond?” 
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“Another body. What else?” 

“Are you really going to believe,” 
asked the doctor, “that your husband’s 
soul will return to you in the posses- 
sion of, perhaps, some stranger?” 

Evermore could hear the kind smile 
in her voice. 

“Doctor Gannaby, my husband will 
possess the stranger.” 

“T’ve heard something like it before,” 


said the doctor, as if trying to be un- 


biased ; “a soul finding some one on the 
point of death, whose own soul is leav- 
ing, and ps 

“Tt is almost irreverent,” she said a 
little sharply, “to talk about it. But he 
will come, like that, back to me.” 

“Mrs. Hammond, supposing such a 
thing could be true, and your husband 
entered some hideous personality, some 
one unworthy to be near you ‘a 

“My husband’s soul would glorify 
any one, Doctor Gannaby.” 

The doctor was silent, and the girl 
murmured pleadingly : 

“Don’t try to take my comfort from 
me! It’s all I have, remember. The 
world would be a tomb if he weren’t 
in it. But he is here somewhere, and 
he will come. Until then, I have— 
things, you know. His letters—all he 
ever wrote to me—TI put them at my 
bedside every night, and before I go 
to sleep, I read some, and when I wake, 
I read some—just any. They are all 
lovely.” 

In a few moments she asked: 
don’t mind my talking to you?” 

“Mrs. Hammond! Some day J may 
be able to tell you, perhaps, what a priv- 
ilege I think it.” 

“Because, you know, I am lonely 
down here.” - 

“I wish I could persuade you, for 
your own sake, to go to some of your 
friends.” 

“T’d rather wait here for him, where 
he left me. He'll come straight here.” 

“If that makes you happy,” said the 
doctor after a pause, “trust to it.” 


“You 
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“Some day, wlten you love, Doctor 
Hammond, you’ll understand all these 
things.” 

There was a silence between them. 

Evermore smiled, on the other side 
of the palm group. 

“T’ll bet that gets him!” he thought. 
And he thought, too: “What a foolish 
woman!” 

Evermore was mellow that night; 
rosy colors were about him; he was 
doing himself very well again, if only 
for a week-end, on a few pounds he 
had recently won in one of the more 
sequestered gambling resorts in the 
West End. He was full of confidence 
and the mazy inspirations of wine. An 
idea had occurred to him—a joke, a 
gamble with surpassing stakes. He 
looked at it through his port, held to 
the light. He liked it. When the liqueur 
came, he was afire with preknowledge 
of its disgraceful success. He licked 
the green Chartreuse round his lips and 
thought hilariously: “Good old life! 
There’s always chances.” 

The girl went on speaking in her 
melodious voice, and now and again her 
companion uttered some reluctant ,as- 
sent. Evermore sat there some time, 
smoking. The string orchestra played 
softly. It amused him, always, to sit 
and watch music’s effect upon people. 
There were women who were saddened, 
men who were tender, and many of 
both who regretted; his observing eyes 
saw them all. Himself, he had little 
softness; he was concerned only with 
searching for the “good things” of life, 
with wresting current coin somehow 
from those he met; and he loved taking 
chances, even the maddest. He always 
thought, when perjuring his soul in 
some wild stake: “Any old how, you 
get a game.” 

While he sat, waiting, the woman on 
the other side of the palms rose; he 
heard her chair pushed back on the 
paving, and the swish of her gown. 
Her voice with the thrush notes said: 
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No doubt some one will make her forget.’’ 


“Good night.” 

“When shall I see you again?” the 
man’s voice replied. 

She said: “Call to-morrow after- 
noon, if you care to. I shall be in at 
tea time. And any day, you know, I 
may have news for you.” 

“If you think. so,” said Gannaby, 
after a pause.. “If it makes you happy 
to think it, I’m glad.” 

They came around the palms, where 
Evermore sat alone, with his empty 
liqueur glass on the table at his elbow. 
He had lighted his sixth cigarette. His 
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finger tips held it delicately. In spite 
of a kind of cosmopolitan aplomb, he 
kept a certain boyish and deceptive in- 
genuousness; there were little charm- 
ing traits about him that women always 
noticed, and one was that shy and reck- 
less naiveté—a mannerism merely—pe- 
culiar to many men of the world. 

His knees were crossed, and when 
the other two came round the corner, 
Mrs. Hammond’s gown brushed over 
his outstretched foot. 

She exclaimed: 
don! 


“I beg your par- 
I didn’t know that any one was 
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sitting there,” and for a moment, as she 
spoke, her eyes looked into his. They 
were divine eyes, and he thought, 
“They’re damn’ fine eyes!” He smiled 
at her in his naive and charming way, 
as he made, aloud, a sufficient answer. 

Then he met Gannaby’s look. The 
doctor was still young enough to be 
fiery, and he was unschooled in dis- 
simulation. Besides, already he hated 
the man, whether reasonably or not he 
did not care. So he stared at him inso- 
lently and inquiringly, as if asking: 
“What the devil do you think you’re 
doing by existing at all?’ He had seen 
the smile at the woman, and now he 
looked the man who had given it over 
from head to foot. He recorded to 
himself that he saw before him a moral 
leper; a_ reckless, thieving—wasn’t 
bankruptcy only high-class thieving ?— 
love-making rascal running loose among 
decent people, and laughing all the time. 

Gannaby walked close, jealously, be- 
side Mrs. Hammond, guarding her os- 
tentatiously from Evermore’s looks. 
When they reached the door, he glanced 
over his shoulder to see if the man 
would follow, but he still sat there, 
looking after them, the all-over-brown 
coloring of his face and hair not very 
distinct at that distance. He was, as a 
matter of fact, saying to himself, laugh- 
ing: 

“Two-nil.” 

When they had traversed the cor- 
ridor leading into the main body of the 
hotel, Gannaby asked Zena: 

“You’re going to bed now?” 

“Yes. I’m tired.” 

He was relieved. He did not want 
to leave her for Evermore to look at. 

“Good night,” he said. “Sleep well. 
Remember you’re not to fret.” 

“Why should I fret?” 

“Try not to dream 
dreams.” 

“T don’t,” she replied serenely. 

He stood till the lift had carried her 
out of sight. 


impossible 
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She went up to her first-floor rooms, 
entered the bedroom, and sang as she 
undressed, something triste, but. still 
song, like a bird’s. When she let down 
her hair, she brushed it long, vigor- 
ously, and carefully; as a new-made 
widow, she would not have cared, but 
she was like an expectant bride wishing 
to keep her beauty perfect. The moon- 
light was so white and full that she 
pulled back the curtains, which had 
been drawn, and let it flood the room 
instead of other light. She talked 
quietly in little snatches as if to keep 
herself from loneliness : 

“I shan’t be long, darling. I’m al- 
ways so slow undressing, aren’t I? I 
expect you’re getting awf’lly cross. But 
you don’t come to brush my hair to- 
night, you see. Isn’t it like the first 
night when we got to Liscard, and there 
was all the soft Cornish air, and we 
said every one must love each other in 
Cornwall? You haven’t forgotten? I 
shall never forget.” 

With many memories, infinitely small 
and dear, she beguiled herself until she 
was ready for bed. She looked out for 
some minutes at the quietly heaving ex- 
panse of sea melting into the far, far 
horizon under the unruffled sky, in 
which all the lamps were burning, and 
she sighed and wondered where in all 
that space he was. Would he travel 
worlds to find her? And how long 
would it take him? 

But when she schooled herself, the 
fret passed. At the window, she said 
out into the space, to the sea and sky: 
“Good night, my dear, good night.” 

One rite remained—the dearest of 
all. The letters she carried from her 
dressing case to her bedside; they were 
like the end of a chain in her hand, and 
the other end, though invisible, was fast. 
She knelt and prayed. In prayer she 
was always more than ever near to 
him. She had always known that God 
was great Kindness, and that He took 
her messages to send to the beloved. 
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She lay down, sighing a little. 
switched on for a while the electric 
light over her bed, and as some re- 
ligious women read their Bibles before 
they sleep, she chose and read a letter. 

She always took up the letter blindly, 
as it were, or drew it out from one of 
the several stacks of letters as a player 
draws, at random, a card. The en- 
thralling delight of not knowing what 
one was to read, save that it would be 
beautiful! 

To-night she made such a happy 
choice! 

The letter lightened her eyes and 
flushed her cheeks and made her heart 
sing. She could not part with it. She 
held it to her breast, turned upon her 
pillow, whispered once more, “Good 
night, my love, good night!” and fell 
asleep. 

“Good 


After Gannaby had said 


night” to Zena Hammond, he turned 
back toward the palm court with a 


kind of intention in his brain which 
he could not possibly justify or carry 
out. The intention was toward Faux 
Evermore. It was dire; it was tre- 
mendous; but it must fail of its purpose 
for lack of definition. His logical 
brain told him that, while he wanted 
to express what seethed in it. 

All the same, he couldn’t keep his 
steps from the palm court, where the 
orchestra still played, Where groups of 
people sat about drinking coffee, and 
where was Faux Evermore, still lei- 
surely and contemplative, under a palm 
group. 

Gannaby sat down at a little distance 
and telegraphed his hostility. Some in- 
tuition of blind hate had taken posses- 
sion of his doggedly ordered mind, and 
he had an extraordinary sense of ri- 
valry. He smelled battle, and he was a 
great fighter. 

Evermore smiled to himself a little. 
It was going to be a pretty good week- 
end. 
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He took another cigarette from his 
case, leaned forward, and _ asked 
gravely: 

“Excuse me. Have you a match?” 

Gannaby let his eyes dwell, irate, as- 
tounded, upon the little table at the 
other man’s elbow, where was a match 
stand ready furnished. 

“No,” he said grimly, “I haven’t.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said Faux Ever- 
more, still with gravity, “but I think 
you have, you know.” 

He lighted his cigarette, leaned back, 
and looked away. Gannaby asked him- 
self, conscious of some undercurrent in 
the innocent question: 

“What on earth does the fellow 
mean ?” 

Evermore thought: “Yes, you big 
fool, you’ve got a match for this game, 
and I believe you know it all the time.” 

Gannaby did not stay long in the 
palm court after the curt exchange of 
words, A feeling within him, inexpli- 
cable as that which had made him seek 
the other’s presence, now urged him 
to leave it. He rose, pushing aside his 
chair violently, and strode out. In his 
irritation still lurked that uneasiness. 
He left the hotel and went bareheaded 
down to the beach and stood with his 
square hands thrust deep into his pock- 
ets, looking out troublously to the sea. 
Love was new and strange and difficult 
to him. 

Evermore had no uneasiness, no irri- 
tation or fear, only a growing amuse- 
ment, at most an excitement over the 
strange plot that filled his agile brain. 
Never in his life had he worried over 
anything. If he was broke to-day, he 
might be flush to-morrow; money had 
always flowed out easily, but as easily 
had it flowed in again. Lavishly as he 
had squandered, so, lavishly, he had 
acquired. Often as he had lightly loved, 
so, lightly, he could love again. 

He had the imagination of a skilled 
dramatist, only he wrote on lives, not 
paper. And while he remained under 
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the palm group, finishing his cigarette, 
this imagination of his was at work, 
fervid, virile. He laid the prelimi- 
naries, like a train of gunpowder, to 
his plans. 

He went out, presently, along the cor- 
ridor to the vestibule. Through the 
open door of her little office, he could 
see the reception clerk sitting, petulant, 
pensive, dreamy, with her sharp chin on 
her hand. He noted that she was too 
thin for prettiness; that in five more 
years she would be acid, the kind of 
little bony woman who, while she will 
not forego the vanity of low-cut blouses, 
ties a piece of black velvet round her 
neck to hide its scraggy lines. He 
looked into the office with his naive 
smile. 

“What’s there to do here?” he asked. 
“What shall I do?” 

She began to smile, too, and, drawing 
toward her a program of local enter- 
tainment, began to enumerate the items. 
For a while he seemed to listen, while 
he thought that, after all, perhaps that 
fluffy hair of hers would carry her with 
a certain measure of triumph through 
more than the next five years. But soon 
he stopped her with a protesting ges- 
ture of a brown hand. 

He decreed airily: “No, don’t like 
any of ’em. Perhaps I might talk to 
you for a few minutes, instead.” He 
came right in and sat down on the arm 
of the chair placed for callers. “Do 
you really sit here all day?” 

“All day, every day, except Friday 
and Sunday afternoons.” 

“Ah! I shall remember both Friday 
and Sunday afternoons.” 

“Nonsense!” she said, elevating her 
chin, but dropping her eyes and gig- 
gling a little. “You won’t do anything 
of the kind.” 

“How do you know what I'll do?” 
said Faux Evermore. 

The reception clerk glanced at him, 
preparatory to replying with something 
saucy; but the something saucy died 
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away, for some reason, before she ut- 
tered it. Indeed, she could hardly think 
of anything smart to say at all. There 
was that about him which caught her 
breath a little; a delightful realization 
that neither she nor any other woman 
could possibly guess anything that he 
might be going to do within the next 
moment, but that, all the same, it might 
happen to her equally with others. 
Evermore had a talent for making in- 
significant women feel, vaingloriously, 
this way. 

Seeing the gratification which she 
thought she was hiding from him, he 
embarked on his quest for certain 
knowledge. 

“You’re pretty full up here, just 
now.” 

“We always are, right on until the 
end of September.” 

“T was watching rather an interest- 
ing couple at dinner,” said Evermore. 
“May I light a cigarette? Oh, thanks, 
thanks! How sweet of you!” 

She held a match, her fingers flutter- 
ing a little. When the thrill of pleas- 
ure—which she knew was really very 
stupid—had subsided, she replied to 
him: . 

“T wonder who they were.” 

“A lady in white and a great, dark 
chap,” said Evermore. 

“Oh-h! You must mean Mrs. Ham- 
mond. She was in white to-night. She’s 
lovely, isn’t she?” 

“Is she?” Evermore demurred, with 
obvious tactics, which nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in pleasing. “I hardly looked 
at her. I was interested in the man.” 

“Doctor Gannaby? Oh, he’s so queer 
and reserved.” 

“Is he? You must improve him.” 

Able to be magnanimous over the 
question of Mrs. Hammond’s beauty, 
she cried: 

“Oh, you are silly! But she’s beau- 
tiful, really. Every one here admires 
her extremely. She came here with her 
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husband a fortnight ago, and he was 
drowned while bathing, you know.” 

“Some one told me the story to- 
night. It is awfully sad.” 

“They say she’s very rich. And she 
doesn’t believe he’s dead. She thinks 
his soul will come back to her—or some- 
thing like that. The queer things peo- 
ple believe, don’t they?” 

“My hat, they do! That’s why she 
comes down already to dine in public, 
I expect.” 

“Oh, well, Mr. Evermore, it was the 
first time. She’s kept to her own rooms 
ever since the accident, until to-day. 
She keeps very quiet—just driving out 
with Doctor Gannaby or playing and 
singing to herself.” 

“Oh,” Evermore said abstractedly ; 
but his brain flashed into the chance 
like lightning. “Playing and singing— 
I wonder if it was she whom I heard 
when I was in my room dressing for 
dinner. Are her rooms anywhere near 
mine ?” 

“Let’s see.” The clerk turned to a 
ledger. “She’s number six. She’d be 
exactly below you—her sitting room 
would be, that is. Her bedroom is be- 
low you, just to the right. Yes, she 
must have been in her sitting room. 
Isn’t her voice sweet?” 

“Tt seems very well trained.” 

“You aren’t half enthusiastic enough 
about her,” exclaimed the clerk in pleas- 
urable reproach. “All the other gen- 
tlemen are very keen.” 

“Including Doctor Gannaby ?” 

“Oh,” said the clerk, “he’s hopeless.” 

“Poor fellow!” Evermore murmured 
with a ribald light in his eye. 

“Well, shouldn’t you think it’s hope- 
less ?” 
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“Since ask 
should.” 

“A rich, lovely girl like that isn’t 
going to marry a plain doctor when 
she marries again.” 

“Oh, dear me,” he cried, getting up 
from the arm of the chair, “how grasp- 


you me, 


perhaps I 
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ing you dear little things are! Whom 
do you want to marry, if one may 
ask ?” 

“I shall never 
marry a duke.” 

“Wouldn’t you, indeed?” he replied 
respectfully. “Well, look here, I’m 
wasting your time frightfully. You'll 
have to throw me out. Good night, and 
thanks so much for keeping me from 
boredom.” 

“Good night,” she said, sighing a 
little. 

She sat down at her desk and swung 
her foot restlessly and put her sharp 
chin into her palm and looked out pen- 
‘sively into the vestibule. She thought 
how rich and lucky and gay all these 
people at the hotel were. Even new- 
made widows need ‘not be so very sad, 
after all. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When Evermore came hand over 
hand down a short rope of sheets and 
peered in through Zena Hammond’s 
opened window, she lay oblivious, with 
the letter at her breast. Evermore had 
had big luck, in, his conversation with 
the reception clerk, in finding that his 
room was on the floor above; not di- 
rectly above, but so near that, by a 
side swing as he descended, he could 
find a footing upon Zena’s window sill. 

He stood there for a moment or two, 
poised carefully, looking in, with the 
end of his clumsy rope secure in his 
hand. He tied it to a blind cord while 
he waited, so that it should not escape 
him and dangle out of reach. He hada 
very cool head, and his precarious foot- 
hold did not trouble him. He was 
dressed lightly—shirt, trousers, and 
bare feet—and he dropped noiselessly 
into the room. 

He always had time to look at a 
woman’s beauty, however desperate the 
emergency, and, standing aside against 
the folds of the curtain, he could look 
over the footrail at the end of the bed 
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He stood there for a moment or two, poised carefully, looking in, 
with the end of his clumsy rope secure in his hand. 


right upon the face of the sleeper. The 
moonlight gave her the quality of a 
fairy, but she was warm and lifelike, 
too. She was dreaming and happy, and 
rosy over the whiteness of her youth. 
Her eyelashes made two sweeps of 
darkness against the smooth round of 
her cheeks, and her lips, relaxed and 
sweet, were clearly defined. Her fair 


hair was dressed in 
two plaits like a 
schoolgirl’s, and their 
ends _ disappeared 
somewhere _ beneath 
the bedclothes, but 
round her forehead 
the rich waves sprang 
loosely. 

Because it was a 
hot night, she had 
pushed down the cov- 
ers, and an arm and 
shoulder, covered 
only partially with 
the frailest of night- 
gowns, emerged. 
Both hands were at 
her breast, holding 
something, and, lean- 
ing forward on tip- 
toes, Evermore tried 
to spy out what this 
might be, but could 
not. He hung there 
cautiously for a while, 
looking over the bed 
rail and feasting his 
admiring gaze. 

Dull she might pos- 
sibly be, and virtuous, 
and stupid as only 
virtuous women had 
the misfortune to be, 
but how desirable! 

As he waited there, 
he thought to him- 
self: “What a very 
pretty thing!” and 
there stirred in him 
that tenderness 
which, if only transient, can always be 
awakened in man by a beautiful and 
helpless girl. 

A few hours back, the whole adven- 
ture had assumed for him rather the 
guise of a romantic jest. If the jest 
failed, why, what matter? Good old 
life! There were always chances. If 
the jest went merrily 
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As, standing there, he saw, subcon- 
sciously, both possibilities, he looked at 
Zena Hammond and caught his breath 
and bit his lip. He was not going to 
fail. He couldn’t. His heart began to 
beat thickly, and a new, strange reso- 
lution fell upon him, There was some- 
thing bigger in this, perhaps, than the 
mere gamble or the romantic jest. 

“My God!” he said to himself. “I’m 
going through with it right now, and 
nothing on earth shall stop me!” 

He saw Gannaby’s face before him, 
remembered: that the score stood at 
two-nil. Just in time he stopped him- 
self from a laugh of rising exaltation. 

Where were those letters? 

The girl was smiling no longer; she 
had passed from a light and dreamy 
sleep into one profound and calm. 
Faux Evermore began to take measured 
and soundless paces into the room, 
gauging the distance with his enthusi- 
astic eyes. 

“This is going to be a great game,” 
he thought. 

He was very wary. He did not let 
even his shadow encroach between the 
moonlight and the sleeper, but stole 
carefully around the bed, keeping a 
wide margin, until he sighted the let- 
ters. He picked them from the table 
beside her with a swift and velvet pre- 
cision and retired, keeping exactly to 
the path by which he had come. He 
sat down on the floor in the space be- 
tween the dressing table and the win- 
dow, and with the moonlight pouring 
upon them, he read the letters. The 
writing was small, but he had brought 
a little magnifying glass and he missed 
nothing. 

The man who had never even guessed 
at the heights of human love in all his 
life read what might have opened his 
eyes, but he was too blind ; he had loved 
too many times, too lightly. And as he 
read the letters a dead man had writ- 
ten to the girl sleeping thére in the 
white bed, he had only an ironic smile 
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for them, tinged, possibly, with pity, 
for such lamentable seriousness. 

Love was just a sport that people 
played at, more or less wisely, while 
a holiday lasted. Love was a feeling 
like a hunger or a thirst, to be assuaged 
and forgotten. Love was a hunting 
morning on which, in due and ordinary 
course, the quarry was captured and 
the sun set. 

He came first to a letter evidently 
written before marriage: 


In a few months we'll be together for all 
time. ‘Glory! It will be wonderful to love 
you. I think all day of the beautiful ways 
I shall find to make you the happiest girl on 
earth, because I’m the happiest man. I used 
to think, before you said I could, that never 
in this world should I be allowed to kiss you. 
Even now, you darling, it is as if a miracle 
has happened. 


Others were written on some tempo- 
rary parting soon after marriage: 


What it is to be an exile! Zena, you very 
dearest woman, this is written in the train, 
five minutes after waving good-by to you, 
just to tell you how happy I am. But if I 
wrote reams, my darling, I shouldn’t be able 
to explain to you what this miracle of mar- 
riage—marriage with Zena—has done for a 
very ordinary man. It’s life, my love. I 
wonder what I did before I met you. The 
thought struck me suddenly at Liscard: 
“What did I do without her?” 

But, after all, do you know, I think it’s 
almost worth going away for a whole day 
and night to be able to write—and I shall 
therefore do it with all formality—for the 
first time, your very loving husband, 

Harry. 


Presently Evermore came to the later 
ones, written during other brief sepa- 
rations: 


I’ve been talking to lots of fools, and now 
I’m free to talk to the only girl in the world 
who matters. You darling, do you know 
what you're like compared to other women? 
I wish I had the pen of Solomon—a most 
charming bloke, I imagine, don’t you, sweet? 
You’re not to agree, though! Well, Zena 
compared to other women is just as a lily 
to a common field daisy, and as a rose to a 
peony, and as silk to shoddy, and as real 
diamonds to false. I do wish I could say it 
all better. But you know how I adore you. 
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I used to think, in our early married days, 
that nothing could possibly beat it. Coming 
down to breakfast with you seemed extraor- 
dinary luck. But the marvel is accomplished. 
This beats it. Marriage with you after three 
years is even more exquisite, Zena, than after 
one year. Will you keep on forever heaping 
glory on my head? Can we grow any hap- 
pier? 

“Oh, burn other fellows’ love let- 
ters!” said Evermore to himself. “Isn’t 
there something more definite in all 
this effusion, something one could go 
upon?” 

He began to seek more methodically, 
to glance at a letter and put it back 
into its envelope at once if it promised 
no information. And presently he 
found more material matter with which 
to build—letters talking not as from 
lover to lover merely, but as friend to 
friend, and some mention here and 
there of mutual acquaintances. Thus: 


I met the Apperlys last night at dinner, 
and they sent you all sorts of loving mes- 
sages. I didn’t know you and Nina Apperly 
were such friends. Are you really? The 
brilliant Jack has passed his final, and the 
girls are awfully proud of their brother. I 
tell you all these little things becatise you 
admire the whole Apperly family. 


And: 


I made a detour, and went to see if the 
cottage was in apple-pie order. Mill Village 
is simply delightful now, and Mrs. Lambert 
has looked after everything and aired the 
beds every day (she says) and old Lambert 
has got your borders in charming trim. All 
your flowers are so gay, and they both want 
us to come down soon, Shall we do it next 
week-end? But I'll see you to-morrow— 
what long days these have been!—and we'll 
talk of it then. 


Faux Evermore did not satisfy him- 
self with a mere skimming of the let- 
ters. He had a notebook in his trou- 
sers pockets, and he scribbled details in 
lightning snatches. He was more than 
satisfied, he was highly self-gratulatory, 
at the harvest of information he had 
gathered in. All these things he had 
learned were the tiny, intimate details 
of two lives, details that outsiders 
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would not know. He knew something 
of what the Hammonds did and said 
and thought on their Cornish honey- 
moon—not, he said to himself, that they 
were very different from other honey- 
mooners, who were mostly all tiresome 
alike; and he knew that Hammond was 
often absent for a day or two from 
home, probably on his philanthropic er- 
rands, since it seemed he had been one 
of those queer fish who went about the 
world bent on improving it; and that 
they had a town house in Cadogan 
Place and, presumably, a week-end cot- 
tage at some place called Mill Village, 
the geography of which must be ascer- 
tained; and that people called Apperly 
had interested them more or less; and 
that- servants named Lambert were 
caretakers at their country home; and 
that they had been, in a way wonder- 
fully spiritual as well as physical—this 
had Evermore beat—very much in love 
with one another. Such a marriage— 
the thought passed by lightly—couldn’t 
have been half bad. 

As Evermore finished his swift read- 
ing of the last letter—he had been on 
the floor for over two hours—the dawn 
was just breaking in upon the moon- 
light, and the night’s lamp failed him. 
The room was growing dusky gray in- 
stead of clear, unearthly white. The 
sleeper stirred and turned, and sank to 
sleep again. Cautiously the man rose, 
very stiff from his restraint, and stole 
back to the bedside. Swiftly, with vel- 
vet precision, he dropped the letters in 
their place. 

He was still half full of merriment 
and still inclined to present the plot to 
himself as a big, romantic jest, but 
somehow, in spite of himself, he had 
been stirred more deeply than he knew. 

As he stood looking down upon the 
girl again, for a moment or two before 
leaving, it was the romantic side of the 
thing that claimed his wayward. fancy. 
More than the pleasure of leveling the 
score, more than the excitement of the 
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hunting morning, the prevision of won- 
ders in store seized him. 

He had been no more reverent in 
reading those letters than are sensation 
seekers who daily batten on their news- 
papers for the intimate, tiny secrets of 
hearts bared for the divorce courts. 
But a queer kind of reverence took him, 
for some reason, concerning himself 
and the girl. 

He crept again to the window and 
looked cautiously out and around be- 
fore again silhouetting himself against 
the blackness of that outside wall. No 
one stirred anywhere in sight. The sea 
was obscured under haze; absolute still- 
ness reigned, and absolute silence. He 
unfastened the blind cord, took the 
knotted sheet end firmly in both hands, 
and swung out against the wall. 

He made up his mind that, at least, 
he would not, if he could help it, of- 
fend her. 


CHAPTER V. 


Evermore drew down his blinds, 
switched on his light, and looked into 
the glass when he got safely back again. 

A misgiving had taken him. He felt 
at once an exhilaration, a supreme and 
rushing confidence, and queer, dull mis- 
givings. These irritated and burned, 
somehow. They were about himself— 
his face‘and eyes and whatever about 
him should be marked with the marks 
of what had certainly been brisk living. 
Yes, he had lived very—briskly. He 
had lived—amusingly. He had never 
been sorry for any one in his life. He 
had drunk with them and played with 
them and stood shoulder to shoulder 
against the wall with more than one in 
a nasty corner, for sheer exuberance at 
the scrap, but never had he sorrowed 
with them. That would have been too 
boresome. He hated people who were 
down and out, spiritless devils. If you 
were out, you need not be down. 

On these principles, he had played 
and sparred his way through varied 
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fortunes, past and over many men and 
women. Often he had hit straight, and 
always he had smiled naively. He was 
not a soft-hearted man. Nothing had 
ever pulled him up when he had wanted 
to go. And, possessing abundant health, 
no nerves, no conscience, and an eter- 
nally prospective spirit, he had gone a 
good pace. He had never tired. He 
was as fresh now for jolly old sin as 
when he had started. 

But he was now up against the con- 
viction that these courses leave marks. 

“T wonder what I look like,” he said 
to himself. 

He knew pretty well. The seamy lit- 
tle rake’s roads traced themselves down 
his face. There was that in his eye 
which would have disqualified him for 
a Sunday school. And his mouth 

“Time I had a good look at myself,” 
he said, with a sudden disgust at the 
mouth. 

It had surely thickened a little; those 
were not the straight, clear, and deci- 
sive lips with which he had left college. 
He hated men who looked soft, or full, 
or sensual; they might be all these 
things, but for God’s sake let them 
look hard! He almost hated himself. 

He looked at his mouth, and set it 
and squared his shoulders. But no. 
He had got almost a—well, a loose look. 
It was stupid to be loose. Life was no 
good if life were loose. The way to 
get everything worth having out of her 
was to tighten up the screws and drive 
her hard. But there he was, looking 
like—like 

Well, in another ten years, say, he 
might look dirty. There was no other 
word for it. 

“Let’s see.” He stood and pondered. 
“What’ve I been doing?” 

He thought upon the question for a 
moment. 

“Oh, Lord!” he said ruefully, and got 
into bed in a black mood. 

3ut he slept from the sheer health 
that was still his, conscience free, while 
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the dawn, which-knew what he had 
been doing, which had seen most of 
the dark and wild things that he could 
do, brightened and brightened without, 
stealing her way in through the drawn 
blind. 


The dawn found Zena Hammond, 
too, awaking, rosy, from her sleep. The 
quiet room told her no secrets. When 
she had half opened her eyes, she lay 
for a little while in that perfect state 
between waking and sleeping, letting 
the knowledge of the morning filter 
slowly through to her senses, until a 
faint crackle at her breast aroused her. 
Then she looked down, and saw, where 
it had lain hidden all night, the letter 
upon which she had slept. It was warm, 
and scented with the slight and deli- 
cate perfume with which she scented 
her nightgowns, and when she drew it 
out and kissed it, smiling, it was like 
an intimate part of her, like a dear babe 
that had been lying all night against 
her breast. She would not relinquish 
. It at once, and lay it, out in the cold, 
upon the table with the others, but, 
drawing it from the envelope, she read 
it over again, interpreting it all anew, 
glad and secure in the knowledge, as 
women always will be, that there were 
yet hundreds of still lovelier interpreta- 
tions to be discovered. 

Zena Hammond was not one of the 
many women who breakfast in bed and 
saunter down, still a little weary, at 
eleven. In her poverty, her days had 
always been too full of battle, in her 
wealth too full of goodness, for that. 
She had not yet passed the sensation 
which makes youth wish to snatch the 
very beginning and end and all of happy 
desires. She could still close her eyes 
at night thinking, “To-morrow, another 
lovely day in which positively anything 
might happen!” And she could open 
them every morning feeling that this 
was indeed the day of days on which 
vague miracles of wonder boded. There 
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was, just now, the goal of one supreme 
desire toward which she tried to believe 
she traveled, and upon which she closed 
her eyes at. night and opened them in 
the morning feeling the appreciable ad- 
vance made along the road intervening 
for some uncharted distance between 
herself and a reunion. She always 
awoke now, thinking: “It may be to- 
day!” 

That is what she said to herself the 
morning after Faux Evermore’s secret 
invasion of her room, after she had 
reread the letter which had been her 
last waking companion of the night 
before. And as she lay looking over 
the footrail of the bed through the open 
window, into the measureless_ blue 
where white clouds sailed like angels 
bringing promises, she had a sense of 
nearness, of conclusion, and, as it were, 
of explicitness, in which all the trou- 
blous doubts that Gannaby had evoked 
were laid to rest. She could not have 
explained this sense in mere words; 
but then it was better than mere words. 
It invested all her thoughts and her 
heart. 

Had that gold sun indeed risen upon 
the day of miracles? She pondered 
this, steadying and steeling herself 
against the probable disappointments in 
store. But youth will not look long at 
disappointments. They are old and 
damp and dead and unlovely. Youth 
conceives always new hopes. 

Zena could tell herself nothing, with 
any conviction, except, again: “It may 
be to-day.” 

She could almost hear Percival Gan- 
naby’s dry voice reply: “And it may 
not.” 

She thought of Gannaby for a few 
moments, gratefully, not yet knowing 
that he loved her. He had been won- 
derfully kind; but then men had always 
been kind to her, and good and stanch 
and honorable. Even in the old days, 
when the girl Zena had fared forth into 
-a hard world to wring from it a few 
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weekly shillings for subsistence, men 
had always been straight and kind, re- 
spectful and true. Expecting kindness, 
she had received nothing else, The 
sun had always shone over her hard 
world warmly, and the sun gold had 
been moré than the dross gold. 

She thought of Gannaby, “What a 
good friend he’s been, how patient!” 
But to her who had never had an en- 
emy, or expected one, his kindness was 
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at night, or locked it again in the morn- 
ing, without remembering the day that 
her husband had given it to her. It 
was one of many honeymoon gifts. 
Never, she had thought to herself in 
those days of wonder, had there been 
a girl so loved, so fortunate, or so joy- 
ful. 

Not being one of the lazy, stay-abed 
women, Zena was dressing at eight. It 
was a business that she liked to linger 


Both hands were at her breast, holding something, and, leaning forward on tiptoe 
Evermore tried to spy out what this might be, but could not. 


not amazing. It was what was con- 
ceived and born, what multiplied, daily, 
all over the world. 

Zena got out of bed and put her let- 
ters away in a box of rosewood and 
mother-of-pearl. Harry and she had 
each had a box alike. And her box 
locked with a beautiful little gold key, 
the top of which formed a tiny heart- 
shaped pendant powdered finely with 
diamonds. She wore this key round her 
neck on a very thin chain, studded 
sparsely with diamonds. This romantic 
fancy, the secret of the key, had pleased 
them both. She never unlocked the box 


over, especially in these days, for a 
lonely woman has little reason to hasten 
through life, and this morning, while 
she lingered, she looked out of her win- 
dow and saw the early bathers, in great, 
big towelly wraps, run down from the 
hotel over the beach to the sparkling 
sea, or emerge more decorously from 
the row of little huts that spotted the 
shore. 

She saw Gannaby stalk down, with a 
waterproof over his bathing suit and a 
pair of canvas shoes on his bare feet. 
Throwing aside’ the waterproof and 
kicking off the shoes, he ran along a 
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diving board and went in cleanly. He 
did not look so clumsy when he was 
running, almost stripped, like that. It 
was only in repose, or among drawing- 
room restraints, that his big, muscle- 
bound figure was so unbeautiful. 

He swam out, out; the girl at the 
window above could just watch a wet 
white arm coming up, and a bobbing 
head. He made toward the rock, a 
favorite swim. It was almost like 
watching Harry on that day 

She shuddered. One knew, of course 
one knew, how impotent was this con- 
dition men called death, and how the 
strong soul had but to clothe itself 
afresh and return; but it was rather 
horrible, thinking what had happened to 
his body before he relinquished it—how 
he had struggled and signaled vainly for 
help to save that body. It was horrible 
to think of Harry struggling, fighting, 
out there alone 

He had said to her on their honey- 
moon: 

“You will never be alone again any 
more. Neither shall I. Living or dead, 
never alone again. Never!” 

But she knew, as she stood at the 
window this sunlit morning, her youth 
and vitality strong in her, that she had 
not been with him out there. No, she 
had not. Neither was she with him 
now. She was desolately alone. If 
only that happy and wonderful teaching 
could prove itself, would come true! 

Gannaby turned to come back; she 
saw him distinctly. It broke the sor- 
rowful spell that his outgoing swim 
was weaving about her, and when she 
had watched him well on his way shore- 
ward, she turned again to her dressing. 
She put on a white linen frock and 
white shoes—she was white through- 
out—and she coiled her lovely hair in a 
great snake round her head as simply 
as a schoolgirl who puts it up for the 
first time. The only spot of color about 
her adornment was the gold key on its 
chain lying close upon her neck. 
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Before nine o’clock, she was at her 
breakfast table, on which bloomed, 
fresh and unweary, the pink roses of 
the night before. 

She had enough interest revived in 
her to look around the room, when she 
had given her order toa waiter. There 
were not many people there yet—they 
were either bathing or in bed—but just 
a few were scattered here and there; 
and among them, at a table not far from 
her own, sat the naive brown man to 
whom she had apologized for the trail 
of her dress across his foot in the palm 
court, last night. He was looking at 
her again. with that quiet smile of his, 
and the zest in his eyes. 

She started and colored very faintly 
when she felt that smile was intended 
for her notice, and, dropping her own 
eyes, she picked up her letters and 
sorted them and put them down, unin- 
terested. But before she had lifted her 
coffeepot, Evermore was standing there 
beside her. 

She lifted an amazed look to his face, 
a look that inquired, kindly, his busi- 
ness at her table. 

“Zena,” he said in a low voice, rather 
uncertainly, “good morning.” Still she 
looked up silently. He saw the amaze- 
ment grow in her eyes, and they trav- 
eled from his face up and down his 
figure in a comprehensive flash. It was 
rather like the look of a child knowing, 
by the whisper of God in its ear, good 
and evil. Insensitive as he prided him- 
self on being, he felt her find his ugliest 
feature, his mouth. And he set his lips 
hastily, as if trying to contract them 
into the old lines, the clean, straight 
lines, with whicli he had started out into 
man’s life. He knew what they looked 
like, and what they were telling her 
without words. Before his glass last 
night, for the first time, he had opened 
his eyes and seen. 

She began to falter something; then 
collected herself and said evenly, with 
dignity : 
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“T am sorry. I don’t forget people, 
and I’m sure you have made a mistake.” 

Evermore leaned across the table and 
looked at her; she was so delicious in 
the morning, fresh and clean, with the 
tints of a child. He gave his look time 
to take hold of hers, to make her begin 
to question herself doubtfully. He 
watched the beginning and trend of this 
questioning. Then he replied slowly: 

“No, you don’t forget easily. I know 
that, and it’s what I am banking on, 
Zena.” 

“Have we met before?” 

He laughed a little, looking at her. 

“T imagine so.” 

“Then you must enlighten me, 
please.” 

“T’m going to. It shouldn’t be dif- 
ficult, seeing what you and I both know 
so well.” 

“T don’t follow you, I’m afraid.” 

Evermore had planned his campaign ; 
it was to be short and simple, deVYoid, 
if possible, of drama. But he felt his 
way with unexpected difficulty as a man 
in darkness along a blind wall. 

“You aren’t a woman to forget eas- 
ily,” he repeated. “That is what I 
thought when I was coming to you.” 

“When—you x 

“To whom else should I come?” 

Again she said positively: “I do not 
understand.” 

“And I’m going to tell you rather 
carefully,” he answered, leaning to her 
over the table with the palms of his 
hands flat upon it. “May I sit down?” 

Her hesitation was instinctively cold. 

“T’ll stand, if you prefer,” he said, with 
a ready humility and the touch of chiv- 
alry that always colored his manner to 
women. 

“Not at all,” she said hastily. “Why 
should I prefer it?’ And, indeed, she 
did not wonder why, not being in any 
way a woman of conventions. 

So he sat down opposite to her. They 
were very near, with Gannaby’s pink 
roses between them. 
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“Shall I begin?” he asked. 

“Please,” she said very curiously. 

“In spite of all the belief you think 
you have”’—he hesitated—“you don’t 
believe. That’s why I don’t shout out 
straight the glorious truth. IT’ll pre- 
pare you, Zena, by asking you to be 
prepared.” 

“T—prepared—for what?” 

“Are you prepared for any happi- 
nes§ ?” he asked audaciously. 

Her vision of the early waking hours 
rushed back at her. Happiness? What 
could be happiness? Only one thing, 
at such a time. Supposing—it—were 
to-day? She went pink like the doc- 
tor’s roses and white like her linen 
gown. 

“Do you think you know me at all?” 
he asked, and bore unflinchingly the 
candid regard she turned upon him; the 
regard that, as before, found good and 
evil and was unafraid of either. 

She answered: “I’m sure that I’ve 
never seen you in my life until last 
night.” 

“Ah!” he uttered, with a world in 
the sigh. 

“Do you think, then, that you know 
me at all?” she asked, with a restrained 
movement of impatience. 

He said again in a strong voice: “I 
imagine so.” 

“When did we first meet 

He skated over that adroitly with: 
“Perhaps you'll remember presently.” 

“May I know your name?” 

After a pause, he replied meaningly: 
“I’m known as Faux Evermore.” 

“Seems to be a name one knows.” 
She wrinkled her brows, thinking. 

“Possibly, I should say. If you know 
it in a way you don’t care for—why, 
I’m sorry, Zena.” . 

She realized significantly that he 
continued to use her first name. 

“But,” he said thoughtfully, “can’t 
you imagine that I was in such a hurry 
to get back to you that I took the first 
chance that offered?” 
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Zena Hammond had abandoned all 
pretense at breakfast and was leaning 
toward him, elbows on table, chin on 
palms, gazing, wide-eyed. Her breast 
rose and fell under the call of a pow- 
erful imagination. 

“IT don’t understand, 
more.” 

“But you are beginning to?” 
question was almost a whisper. 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Listen, then,” he said more rapidly. 
“T’ve been through a great deal lately. 
I’ve lost heaven and had to seek it 
again, finding my own way through 
an extraordinary unexplored country. 
That’s the only way I can put it to 
you. And I should find it hard to think 
of words in which to tell you of the 
struggle I had. I’m not clear enough 
yet, myself, to tell you, but presently 
I'll try, if you'll try to understand, too. 
I can see I’m bewildering you, and I’m 
trying to make everything lucid, rea- 
sonable—to make it—credible. Because 
I know that you, though you 
thought you could credit all true things, 
will find it, after all, hard to accept 
this. When I tell you, you'll have fears 
and doubts. You'll ask yourself ques- 
tions. Well, | you: Let me 
answer them. Although I’ve done noth- 
ing to suffer for, yet I suffer; I feel 
like a man defending himself by his 
wits for his very life. I can see in your 
eyes, your bewildered and frightened 
eyes, that I am obscure. I am already 
puzzling and offending you. But imag- 
ine the obscurity, the weariness, in 
which my own brain is working, while 
it struggles to tell you clearly all these 
things.” 

Evermore very slick; he was 
agile and versatile and keenly imagina- 
tive, and words came to him easily. 
Words had always been his friends. 
While he spoke, he was not looking at 
her; his eyes were half closed, a trick 
of his when he was thinking. But the 
knowledge came to him ‘as upon an 
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electric wire that he had caught her 
whole attention and strained her every 
nerve. He had been speaking slowly, 
choosing his phrases, and when he 
paused for her to speak, the pause was 
effectively chosen, too. It came like 
an appeal. 

The appeal increased her wonder and 
her agitation. She looked at him. She 
could see knowledge of evil things in 
the rake’s roads traced upon his face, 
but he came to her with a tongue speak- 
ing intimately and closely. 

Who was he? 

“Tf I could only see trust in your 
eyes is he cried. 

“Say something—something 
more,” she whispered. * 

Evermore brushed his hand over hfs 
face; it was a natural gesture of his, 
unassumed. He shuddered slightly, and 
the artificiality that did not appear. 

“You are not ready,” he said. 

“You’re mistaken,” she replied, at 
high tension. 

“T’ve been through everything alone,” 
Evermore. “You were not with 
me; we have held no communication. 
I could not feel you there.” 

She was very pale, staring at him. 

“Where?” she gasped. “Where?” 

“T don’t know,” he said doubtfully. 
“T don’t know. I left my own self in 
the sea. Since then, I’ve been—I don’t 
know where. I was looking for you 
and for a means to, reach you, Zena, 
and after a while—how long has it been 
in time?—I found this.” He touched 
himself, as if he hated himself, upon 
the chest. “This,” he said, “this body, 
this vehicle for travel.” 

Zena Hammond closed her eyes; she 
looked as if she would faint. But as 
she sat there and the whole earth 
seemed momentarily to recede from 
her, she felt a grasp, virile and electric, 
around her wrist. It seemed to pull 
her back into the day of miracles. She 
opened her eyes and saw the man’s face, 
brown, handsome, queerly smiling, near 
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hers. She looked down at her wrist, 
where she felt that enlivening clasp, 
and there was his hand, supple, and 
brown, too. Triumph emanated from 
him, a sort of exaltation. It was the 
feeling of the actor who comes off the 
stage knowing, “I did well. I made my 
hit.’ But Evermore had the good for- 
tune to conceal the quality of it. His 
exaltation was that of an exile looking 
once more upon the face of one beloved. 

“Wake up!’ he demanded urgently. 
“Wake up and be glad! Don’t you 
know me now?” 

While the color flew back to her 
cheeks, his hold upon her wrist tight- 
ened, with a thrill. 

“T am your husband,” he said, and 
there was magnificence in the saying. 

A slight shadow fell near their table. 
Looking aside, they saw Gannaby, who 
had entered and was standing staring 
at them. Evermore laughed aloud then, 
Write up the score! 


CHAPTER VI. 


When Zena saw Gannaby looking at 


them thus, she suddenly turned, with 
a kind of wayward and willful glory, 
to Evermore. She hated that dark look 
on such a dawn. She looked at Ever 
more, unable to feel him other than a 
stranger, and yet 

She was full of amazement, of ter- 
ror and joy. Mechanically she asked, 
feeling the stupid triviality of such a 
question: 

“Have—have you had breakfast ?” 

He smiled. 

“ves.” 

‘Then come upstairs to my sitting 
room, where we can talk.” 

“Yes,” said Evermore, 
talk.” 

She rose hurriedly and went to the 
door, he following. Gannaby’s eyes 
were set intently after them, but he 
remained in the dining room. In a mo- 
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ment or two they were together, close, 
in the confined space of the lift. 

Zena entered her sitting room again 
with her sensation of wonder growing. 
Ten minutes ago she had left it, and in 
the interim the miracle had happened. 
She stood in the window looking at 
Faux Evermore; she was bright with 
sun and with this promised love revival. 

She exclaimed breathlessly: “Are 
you—is it—really Harry?” 

He nodded, and moved a little nearer 
to her. In spite of his cool hardihood, 
he was, on the surface, susceptible, eas- 
ily stirred, and the situation held him 
with its drama. He spoke naturally, 
sympathetically : 

“T might have known it would be sad. 
Zena, I knew it would be very sad.” 

“What?” she breathed. 

“Such a return. It will be different. 
But I want it to be the same. I want 
you to drop into life with me just as 
you were with Harry—with the other 
Harry. I think we can begin all over 
again, with a honeymoon. Couldn’t we 
have,” he dared, “Liscard over again, 
Zena?” 

At the words she flushed and looked 
at him full. There was little more fear 
in her eyes, only an overwhelming, if 
doubting, joy. 

“Harry!” she whispered. 

Evermore brushed his hands over his 
face again. During that second, he 
thought in a flash. 

“Zena,” he asked, “you believe? You 
know me?” 

“You are Harry? 
sure!” 

Evermore stepped nearer and looked 
at her with a certain gayety; he infused 
appeal and ardor into his look, too. He 
had what is called a good sense of the 
theater. Having made a situation, he 
could carry it through. 

He said: “Make you sure, dear? 
It’s I who want to be sure—sure that 
I’m really going to sit at lunch with 
you after—how long is it in time? Do 


Oh, make me 
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It was almost like watching Harry on that 
She shuddered. 


you remember, it tsed to seem wonder- 
ful to me to come down to breakfast 
and find you there each morning? I 
wrote and told you so, I remember, 
when I went away from you, soon after 
we were married.””* 

She-had never shown these letters to 
a soul. 

She gave a little cry. 

“You went to Manchester 

“Of all places,” he added agilely. 


” 


seemed to me so unromantic 
after Zena.” 

Zena Hammond drew 
long breaths, She was strug- 
gling with a vast inclination 
to weep for astonishment, 
relief, and happiness. To 
find her great faith fulfilled, 
to find their love so mighty 
that it had triumphed over 
death even as she had always 
believed! 

“Harry,” she whispered, 
“sit down, opposite to me. I 
want to look at you.” 

She sat upright in a big 
chintz chair, her fingers 
gripping the arms. 

Evermore faced a_ test 
greater by a thousand de- 
grees than he had expected. 
He drew his chair forward 
obediently, and she put her 
chin in her palm and looked 
him through and through. 
He had thought himself im- 
pervious; he had rather 
scorned women, been impa- 
tient of children, and only 
respected some men. This 
that he faced was different 
from all. Through his in- 
sensitiveness he grew cold 
and trembled, but he turned 
his eyes to meet her judg- 
ment, and she pronounced 
none. 

“Harry,” she said, in a 
shaking voice, “thank you. 
You know how glad I must be. It’s 
been very lonely. You’ve never been 
away from me”—she smiled—‘“so long 
before.” 

“Never so long before,” said Ever- 
more steadily. “And now I’ve got you 
again, may we try to pick up the 
threads, just where they broke?” 

He would have liked a little time 
before he would be thus alone with her, 
just their two selves, in the quiet room 


day—— 
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overlooking the sea. But she had led 
him here, naturally, where there would 
be no lookers-on. And she expected 
of him those things which her husband 
had been accustomed to give. Still Ev- 
ermore’s sense of the theater saved him 
from the humility of fear. The situa- 
tion demanded the turn he gave it. He 
laid his hand on her arm, and for a 
moment he looked down and saw it, 
brown and hard and scarred with an 
old knife wound from a certain queer 
adventure, against the muslin sleeve of 
a blouse through which her white skin 
glowed. 

“Zena,” he said, “you—you—you 
know I used to think that never in this 
world could I possibly kiss you. Did 
—did—did I ever tell you that?” 

“In a letter!” she thrilled. “One of 
your wonderful, wonderful letters! I 
read it again only the night before last.” 

The man’s eyes were confused for a 
second, but he steadied them. 

“Then, Zena, may I kiss you now?” 


She gave herself to his arms readily. 


Evermore had passion; even in the 
scheme of his calculations, the moment 


was worth while. 
and again. She 
sweet. 

No good woman, even no decent 
woman, except his long-forgotten 
mother, had ever kissed Evermore 
before. , 

“Now do you know?” he demanded. 

“Now, I think I do.” 

They sat together on a couch by the 
window, hand in hand. 

“Tell me all,” she demanded breath- 
lessly. 

“All?” 

“What happened after Tears 
flooded her eyes. “Your burial day was 
dreadful, Harry !” 

“Poor Zena!” said Evermore, caress- 
ing her hand. “All?” (“How can I 
begin?” he thought, and indeed it 
needed even more thought than he had 
been able to give to the matter during 


He kissed her again 
was beautiful and 
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the night.) “I was in space—looking 
for you. I traveled—I don’t know 
where; but I knew I couldn’t find you 
without a medium. And, Zena, sud- 
denly—it’s difficult to tell you—I was 
in a room where a man—this”’—he 
touched himself—‘lay sleeping. His 
body fought to keep his soul, and I— 
Zena—I fought with the soul for its 
place. And suddenly I was there. And 
the body awoke, and I was in posses- 
sion of it, willing it to»come to you. 
Here it is, you see, obedient to me. I 
couldn’t have stayed away from you.” 

She hung upon his words, absorbed. 

“T lived for you,” said Evermore with 
a look at her. 

The story over, he breathed freer. 
It had not been so bad. She leaned 
forward and kissed his cheek. 

“T came to you at once,” said Ever- 
more. 

“You knew I would wait here?” 

“T thought, perhaps—here where | 
lost you.” 

“How sure. we've always been of each 
other, haven’t we?” she said, with a 
happy laugh. 

“Tell me,” he asked, 
not going to doubt me?” 

“T couldn't.” 

“What a queer thing faith is!’ said 
Evermore slowly, half to himself. 

She smiled. Her hand lay in his, 
and as she leaned a little forward, that 
eager outward look of hers in her eyes, 
their shoulders touched. He looked 
sideways at her profile, so near to him, 
and while its contour, and the sweep 
of her dark eyelashes, delighted, the 
purity of it somehow made him hesi- 
tate, anxiously regretful at his part, 
even while warmed him like 
wine. 

“People will doubt me, Zena,’ he 
said presently. 

“Will they? 
I know.” 

“Try to imagine the Apperlys,” he 
suggested. “Can you imagine yourself 


“you—you’re 


success 


Not when they see that 
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telling Nina, ‘This is Harry? Do you 
think people will believe you? And 
when we go down to Mill Village, pic- 
ture to yourself the Lamberts’ faces! 
Are you not already thinking of this— 
what you'll face?” 

“T’m not thinking, this morning.” 

He kissed her hand. He admired the 
little rosy nails and the softness and 
whiteness of the skin. 

“And Gannaby,” he said, with a 
flicker in his yes. “What about Gan- 
naby? Can you imagine what he’ll 
say? Poor old Gannaby, with no imag- 
ination at all! How do you suppose 
he’s going to swallow me? A\ll science 
will be dead against us.” 

“Will he matter so 
smiled buoyantly. 


’ 


much?” She 


“He may try. Didn’t you see him 
look at us when I had the insolence to 
sit down at your breakfast table—at 
my own wife’s breakfast table?” 

“He’s been very good, you know, 
Harry. He’s taken great care of me all 
the time.” 

The flicker 
eyes. 

“Well,” said he, “we shan’t require 
his kind services much longer. I think 
—don’t think?—that I can look 
after you quite well enough?” 

“Don’t I know very well that you 
can?” 

“You ought to.” 


danced in Evermore’s 


you 


Again he looked sideways at her pro- 
file, struck by its beauty; and when he 
saw the little pensive lines wrinkling 
her forehead as she thought, he put up 
a finger and smoothed them out. 

He was startled at the manner in 
which she drew away and looked round, 
and by the quick catch in her breath. 

“What have I 
watch fully. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” she said, 
regaining her poise. “Only that was 
strange to me. You’ve never done it 
before. And other little things I’ve 


done?” he asked 
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been noticing. 
Harry yet.” 

She said that rather timidly, as if 
fearful of hurting him, and she added: 

“How can we understand all these 
mysteries? Surely this She 
touched him, hesitating, and he supple- 
mented, “This body?” “Yes. Surely 
this body has formed habits of its own; 
it has tricks and manners like—like that 
little one I didn’t know, just now. It 
can’t be Harry all at once.” 

“In essentials ” Evermore began. 

“In essentials, you are you. What 
does it matter about the Apperlys and 
Lamberts and Doctor Gannaby ?” 

He answered slowly: “In one way it 
matter. Earthly identities are 
bodies, not souls. Haven’t you thought 
of one thing, which is that I am not 
Harry Hammond any more, except to 
you? Tamcalled faux Evermore, and, 
Zena, he—he was very poor.” 

“But, Harry, all your money 
My will said so, and my 


You—you’re no* all 


does 


” 

“Ts yours. 
body died.” 

“Tt is yours as much as ever!” 
cried. 

“Not in the world’s eyes. 
never be able to explain 
Zena.” 

“And need we? 

Wiser than she, and older by far 
more than the difference in years, he 
replied: “Yes.” 

“Then how can we, since you say we 
can't?” 

“Simply — by 


’ 


she 


We shall 


ourselves, 


” 


not explaining  our- 
selves.’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Let us take each other as we are 
now, Zena, knowing all the time, of 
course,’ he added rather hurriedly, 
looking away for a moment, “what we 
know.” 

“You mean 

“IT mean take the simple way out— 
the way that will make us happy and 
satisfy your friends, as well.” 


> 


“And that is: 


” 
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“Well, darling girl,” he said, sliding 
an arm round her, “can’t you marry 
again? Widows do,” 

“I’m not a widow.” 

“You've a strange position, Zena, at 
once my widow and my wife. But no 
one but ourselves will ever think that 
you are anything but my widow. My 
widow can become Faux Evermore’s 
wife. You understand now?” 

“T think so.” 

“This Evermore,” Faux said, with a 
slight abruptness, “I’ve found out some- 
thing about him, as in duty bound to 
you. He was free. We can be mar- 
ried any time. There’s nothing between 
us. He was, as I said, very poor. | 
suppose I ought to say, he 7s very poor. 
I don’t quite know what to say.” 

“You may say that he is not poor 
now.” 

Looking at her, Evermore caught the 
love and faith, the unquestioning and 
limitless generosity, of her eyes. And 
he turned his own away again quickly, 
although he could hardly have said 
why. 

She declared: “It’s all as we thought 
it would be—if one left the other!” 

“We other,” re 
plied Evermore steadily. 

“Nothing could really have parted us, 
my husband.” 

‘And, Zena,” he said quietly, “about 
this—this I’m 
sorry, but it 


vowed it to each 


remarriage business. 
must be done at 
Again I say, that is my name as entered 
in the visitors’ book here; and you are 
Mrs. Henry Hammond, and your hus- 
band was drowned in the sea.” 

“Yes,” said Zena, shuddering a little. 

“Try to understand, won’t you? I 
repeat I’m not your husband so far as 
We must 


once, 


any one else is concerned. 


be married again, quickly.” 
‘The world is amazing in its stu- 

pidity, isn’t it?” she cried innocently. 
Evermore turned aside to laugh. It 


was nearly funny. He controlled his 
face quickly. 
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“Try to understand,” he begged with 
some anxiety. “We must be married 
before we can take up the old life, dear. 
You’ve got to marry Faux Evermore.” 

For a little while she thought it over, 
but was a quick-brained woman, 
and the reasons were clear before her 
almost as he spoke. 


she 


“Poor Harry!” she exclaimed on a 
sudden thought. ‘And you have to do 
more than that—you’ve got to take 
over this man’s past, all he has said 
and done and been!” 

Again she turned a swift and con- 
templative regard on him, and it was 
as if she saw clear, right through. 

“His past!” said Evermore quickly. 
“But what need you or I trouble about 
his past, or about all he said and did 
in it? His future will be the future of 
Zena’s husband.” 

She thought a little, as if stirred to 
a deep and vivid interest; then she 
turned to him and asked eagerly: 

“Tell me, Harry, when you went into 
his room and saw him sleeping, how did 
he look? Did he look vile?” 

“What is a vile man?” 
in a low voice. 

“You know! I’ve often told you 
what I think about these things—a man 
who is ruthless, selfish, destructive, 
greedy, not kind; a man who—who 
drinks, perhaps. Drink is beastly!” 
She shook her shoulders as if shaking 
away the picture. “Was he that kind 
of man?” 


said Evermore 


“T don’t know,” said Evermore in a 
hesitating voice. 

“T think he was,” she thought aloud. 
“T think he was all that. And so you 
could take him, because he was weaker 
than you, as well as crueler. I can’t 
help thinking that. You know how sure 
I am about the strength of goodness 
over evil, and, Harry, I’ve never been 
wrong about it yet. It is all—just won- 
derful!” 

He stood up her, 


before feeling 
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rather like a wicked and stupid boy, 
and said rapidly: 

“Zena, I. want to ask you, whatever 
are your ideas about this Faux Ever- 
more, to put them away from you. 
Forget them. They aren’t the question 
of the moment, after all, are they? 
We’ve been talking of the difficulties 
ahead of us, and we haven’t solved 
them yet. We’ve only decided that we 
must marry—remarry, that is. I think 
we have decided thus far, haven’t we?” 

All the while she looked at him, while 
he stood there in front of her, he felt 
her eyes intensely; he was surprised at 
the intensity and power of a girl’s re- 
gard. Couldn’t she look away? Need 
she look so clearly? What was she 
thinking while she sat there like a won- 
dering, probing child, with her eyes 
steady and her lips a little parted? Her 
hands lay folded in her lap, and in 
their demure softness they reminded 
him of two little white pigeons that 
one day he had shot without a pang 
to cook over his camp fire. That had 
been miles away, and years away, and 
he could not imagine why, suddenly, he 
should be remembering those two help- 
less pigeons. 

Yet, all the while, Zena was only 
considering how best and most quickly 
to smooth out the absurd obstacles in 
their wonderful path, and the gaze of 
her eyes was the absent gaze of dreams. 

He wished that she would speak; 
there are some silences that are so hard 
to break and that yet are harder to bear. 
But her thoughts were leisurely, from 
happiness. They were bright and quick 
and brilliant from the same glad cause, 
but they would not hurry. It was as 
if she wanted to dally with him down 
a very pleasant road. All the while her 
eyes were on him, clear and tense and 
smiling. 

At last Evermore broke the silence 
himself. Leaning forward and touch- 
ing her hands, so like the two little 
white pigeons, he asked: 
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“Well, Zena? Did we, or did we not, 
decide thus far, dear?” 

“Of course,” she said, rousing her- 
self. “I quite see all you mean. At 
first I couldn’t realize it. You being 
you and I being I, why couldn’t we just 
be together as we always have been 
during the last three years? But now 
I understand. ‘This is one of the times 
when we must submit ourselves to peo- 
ple’s opinion.” 

“*People’s opinion’ will be a very 
astonished one, anyway,” Evermore 
said dryly, and with an inward vast 
amusement not untinged with malice. 

She answered contentedly: “I sup- 
pose so. What does it matter?” 

“Her idea of life is bigger than I 
thought it would be,” he said to him- 
self. “Her courage is more. She'd 
never bore a man, anyway. This Ham- 
mond—perhaps he was pretty lucky. 
Perhaps I’m going to be pretty lucky, 
too.” 

He replied to her: “You can’t know 
how I admire you for that, Zena. And 
the time now is”—he looked around for 
a clock—‘“ten o’clock. And we’re still 
right up against this question of re- 
marriage.” 

“That’s easy. A special license can 
be bought, can’t it, darling?” 

“With money.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

She .remembered then. He had no 
money, or not much, anyway. He was, 
to all worldly purposes, some one called 
Faux Evermore, whose pockets were 
practically empty. She looked at him 
with the rush of tender and compas- 
sionate sympathy that a woman has for 
a man in poverty, just as she feels ten- 
der and compassionate sympathy for a 
crying or hungry child. 

“T have lots of your money here, 
Harry.” 

“That’s all 
thankfully. 

But with the exclamation, he smarted 
under a certain dull wonder at himself. 


right,” he exclaimed 
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It was as if, within him, the long-dead 
voice of the clean boy that had been 
lifted itself up and protested proudly. 
Money from a woman! Why not? He 
kept that voice down angrily. 

“Listen!” said Zena, with a beautiful 
eagerness. “We'll motor over to West- 
down.” “She named a big town near. 
“We'll buy a special license and be mar- 
ried this afternoon. I was silly to hesi- 
tate over it. It'll be rather lovely, 
really. I always thought I would like 
a wedding every year, and a honey- 
moon.” She laughed and dreamed. 
“Such “a pity,” she murmured, “a 
woman having only one real, splendid 
wedding day in all her life!” 

“You've cleared away all the diffi- 
culties,” said Evermore, steadying his 
hilarity. “But, Zena”’—he began the 
catechism on which he had, after all, 
decided, before he should take the ir- 
revocable step—‘‘are you sure we can 
afford it?” 

“Harry !” 

“Well, it will be expensive.” “He 
looked at her dubiously, and again 
sought for words. “You'll forgive-me,” 
he explained, lamely, it seemed to him, 
“but I can’t remember things—at least, 
I can’t remember everything about us, 
You stood out all 
through, like a star, and everywhere 
I went | you. But things 
His gesture was al- 
most contemptuous. a 

She rose from the couch and went to 
sit on the arm of the big chintz chair 
where she had sat before. It had big, 
blazing colors sparsely distributed on 
a shiny white ground, and it was a fine 
back cloth for her fairness and youth. 
Poised therey she smiled at him and 
stretched out her hand. 

“Wouldn’t it be dreadful if items— 
tiny items—like a special license, could 
stand between you and me?” 

He took the hand and held it 


before it happened. 


could see 
like money——” 


ten- 


derly, answering: 
“I suppose it would.” 
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But all the while he could not help 
the cynical little thought that flipped in, 
reminding him: “If a tiny item like 
the cost of your wedding license were 
standing between us, we wouldn’t be 
wanting to get married at all, would 
we?” 

For, after all, sweet as she was, ‘and 
sweet, too, as would be the pleasure 
of beating that sinister doctor man, 
there were other considerations, other 
attractions, weren’t there? He had not 
lived thirty-five years in g hard world 
without attaining to a certain coolness 
of head and judgment. Only boys and 
fools gave away their liberty ; wise men 
sold it for that which brought them an- 
other brand of freedom. 

No, “sold” was a mean sort of word. 
What other should one use? 

“Yet there must be many people who 
can’t get married for want of money,” 
she said tenderly. “If it weren’t spe- 
cial licenses, it would be furniture or 
something. Poor people!” 

“You must harden 
said thoughtlessly. 

“What an extraordinary caution— 
from you!” she exclaimed, opening her 
eyes Suddenly she withdrew 
her hand and cried with a little gasp: 
“You mustn’t this man, this 
Evermore, felt! You must still be the 
dearest, the kindest! You’re still my 
Harry!” 

“T’m still the same,” he agreed. 

“You've always been so eager to help 
people, Harry, because you are rich.” 

Evermore brushed his hand again 
over his face. 

“Are we? Faux Evermore isn’t. 
And, Zena, I’ve been through so many 
of the big things, I’ve forgotten the 
small ones. Forgive, understand, any- 
thing strange which I may do or say. 
It almost seems as if I’ve forgotten 
everything except things about you, 
who are my life. Are we rich?” 

“Harry, we have twelve thousand a 
year, haven’t we?” 


your heart,” he 


wider. 


feel as 
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“Oh, Lor’! Good old life!” crooned 
Evermore to himself. “There’s always 
chances.” 

Aloud, he inquired, like a perturbed 
child: ‘Had we always so much, Zena? 
I shall remember presently.” 

“We always had it. Darling, let’s 
go and get married, if we must. Which 
car shall we take? You remember we 
were going to be here all summer, and 
we brought,them both down? You do 


remember that, don’t you, now that I 
Phe 


speak of it! 
Evermore’s sense of situation was 
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still with him, 
He let a patient 
humor into his 
face. 

“Cars?” he 


said, 
are 


“What 
they? 
What’s _every- 
thing? Faux 
Evermore had 
hardly money 
to stay near you, 
Zena.” 

She turned to 
him, very grave, 
and for _ the 
first time he felt 
her jtidgment 
sweep over him 
from head to 
foot, unsparing, 
the summary of 
all those clear, 


quiet looks of 
hers. 
“Faux Ever- 


she said 

quivering 

voice, “was vile! 

“Zena,” he said ina I know it. He 

low voice, rather un- is lost because 

certainly, ‘‘good he deserved to 

morning.” be lost, and his 

soul has no love 

to call it back 

like yours, my 

darling. But you—you have entered 

his mean, cruel house, and you will 
inake everything splendid!” 

She caught up his brown hand and 
kissed it; she took his head between her 
hands as they stood there in the sunlit 
room, and she kissed his forehead, his 
eyes and mouth. He wanted to stay 
her, to cry out, but he stood dumb. 

“My love!” said Zena. “My love! 
You are always glorious!” 

Evermore looked at her silently. 

“You were in the palm court watch- 
ing me last night,” she said presently. 


more,” 
in a 
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“And I watched you at dinner.” 

“Though I believed it would happen, 
it all seems impossible.” 

“It does,” said Evermore, with a 
cynical inner voice crying congratula- 
tions. 

He looked around the room as if for 
inspiration. He was meeting a great 
love and a faith such as he had never 
seen before, and he had nothing with 
which to answer either. More than the 
attraction she had for him as a lovely 
girl, apart from a sort of amazemertt 
that she created in him, he felt nothing. 
Raptures were beyond him. The af- 
fair was a big jest with adventure in 
it, or he would not have touched it, 
even for those colder calculations which 
informed his plans. 

Twelve thousand a year, and houses, 
no doubt, and—and—the greatest joke 
of all, a ready-made reputation for sur- 
passing benevolence and_ perfections! 
He would have liked to laugh. 

His eyes fell on the photograph set 
on the top of the grand piano, and he 
guessed immediately that it was the 
portrait of Harry Hammond. He went 
over, picked it up, and looked at it 
intently, and his first remark, causing 
him some private ‘amusement, was ar- 
tistic to a degree. 

“Jove!” he said. 
me?” 

She stood beside him, taking the 
question very seriously and considering 
the portrait very seriously. 

“That’s Harry,” she said tenderly, 
and she took the photograph from him 
and stood as if comparing the pictured 
face with his own. 


“Used this to be 


“IT swear,” said Evermore to him- 
self, with a little twitch of the lips, 
“that never, never, never was that I!” 

Of the girl he asked: “I’ve changed, 
Zena, haven’t I?” 

‘She did not make a direct reply, but 
restored the portrait to its place. He 
had an impulse, which he did not obey, 
to seize it and take it away, and replace. 
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it, presently, with one of his own. He 
knew that this impulse was due just to 
common male jealousy, and he put it 
aside contemptuously. But the episode 
began to rankle, and he began, also, def- 
initely to hate Harry Hammond’s eyes 
looking at him from that piano top. 
It was a cleverly executed photograph, 
and the sitter gave the effect of watch- 
ing the occupants of a room, following 
them with his deep gaze. 

Evermore went to the window, his 
hands in his trouser pockets, and looked 
out thoughtfully. 
his eyes again. Recklessness took him; 
when fighting, it was his habit to dare 
all. 

“Zena,” he said, “having regard to 
the fact that I’m obviously changed, 
having regard also to the fact that 
you're a widow in the sight ef all who 
matter—the prudes and clergy and law- 
makers of this world—are you feeling 
quite sure that you want to marry me 
and take me back?” 

She ran to him and put up her face, 
and he saw the sudden tears of con- 
sternation in her eyes. And then she 
was in his arms again, and he was kiss- 
ing her, conscious that he wasn’t going 
to let her go and that he would put no 
more such risky questions. 

\ knock fell upon the door, and they 
stood apart. 


The flicker was in 


She said, “Come in,” sink- 
ing into the chintz chair with an exag- 
gerated air of composure and an ador- 
able dimpie in her cheek that won Ev- 
ermore’s appreciation instantly. She 
had humor, and most women hadn’t! 
He couldn’t remember meeting a 
sweeter girl in all his misspent thirty- 
five years. 

A servant came in, asking: 

“May Doctor Gannaby speak to you, 
madam ?” 

Zena was under the impression that 
she said “no” of her own volition, but 
she said it after the imperious mes- 
sage, the demand that Evermore’s eyes 
flashed to her. After she had replied 
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in the negative, she motioned the serv- 
ant to stay, and turned to the man by 
the window. 

“We could ask Doctor Gannaby to 
dine with us to-night?” 

“A splendid idea!” said Evermore, 
his eyes flickering like fires. 

It was good. He wanted to laugh. 
It was sport. : 

“You’re sure you wouldn’t mind? 
You'd like to see him?” 

“I'd love it,” said Evermore blandly. 

“Tell Doctor Gannaby,” she in- 
structed the servant, “that I’m engaged 
now, and shall be during the day; but 
if he will dine with me at eight, I shall 
be delighted.” 

The servant withdrew, and she asked, 
sparkling : 

“We shall be ‘engaged’ during the 
day, shan’t we?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Tt’s good of you not to mind having 
him, Harry, on our first evening. I 
mind, rather; only I want to give him 
the news.” 

“So do I, by Jove!” said Evermore 
heartily. And he laughed, his white 
teeth flashing and his brown face spar- 
kling with the humor of it. 

“You can thank him for being so kind 
to me, and for looking after me when 
you weren’t here,” Zena added. 

“Tl do all that,” said Evermore. 
“T’ll do it most gracefully. We'll give 
him his congé with thousands of 
thanks.” 

“His congé? 

“T mean I was only joking, any- 
way. Poor Gannaby! Poor, sour old 
blighter! He won’t like Faux Ever- 
more any mere than ” He was 
going to say, “than you do,” but changed 
the pronoun and finished, “any more 
than I do.” . 

“T shall make 
Zena. 

“You need hardly trouble yourself 
with Gannaby to that extent, I should 
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But, Harry 


him believe,” said 
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think,” he answered with a frost in his 
voice. 

“He’s been such a good friend.” 

“That wasn’t a disagreeable office, 
Zena.” 

Zena looked out seaward and saw the 
gold sun glint on the blue water, and 
the gulls flying and floating lazily, and 
the sand of an almost tropic yellow, 
and the big cliffs, gray and green, set- 
ting the sea about. Little sailing boats, 
almost becalmed, drifted in the bay; 
and, being an outdoor girl, a fresh-air, 
bird-song, and brook girl, she wanted 
to go out into it all at once with her 
new-recovered joy. She looked vividly 
into Evermore’s face and clasped her 
lithe fingers hard about his arm. 

“Oh, let’s go out!” 

“Yes,” he said, “let’s 

“Where shall we go?” she sparkled. 

“And what shall we do?” he cried 
in the same manner. 

“T know! Listen to me! We'll have 
one of the cars round—the two-seater, 
because we'll drive ourselves Oh, 
can—could Faux Evermore drive?” 

“My God, I should think he could!” 
cried Evermore, with a sort of pagan 
joy in the undoubted achievement. 

“Shall we go now, at once?” 

“As you like, Zena.” 

“T—I'd like to be quite alone with 
you again, out of doors, Harry.” 

“Well, my child, you shall be. 
me your commands.” 

“T’ll give them to the garage.” She 
took up the receiver of the telephone 
with which all the private sitting rooms 
in that hotel de luxe were supplied and 
ordered her car round immediately. 

“TI shan’t be five minutes getting 
ready, Harry,” she said, flying to the 
door that opened into her bedroom. 

She left the door open, and Ever- 
more had a long, sunny vista of pink 
and_ white. 

“Come in, Harry,” she said. “Oh, 
it’s been so lonely without you! Come 
in and sit just where you used to sit 
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while you advised me what hat to 
wear.” 

Evermore went in suavely, very 
quiet, all his wits about him. Just 
where had Harry sat while his young 
wife prinked before the glass? He 
looked around, swiftly, yet easily, and 


saw that, while no chair was placed 


beside the dressing table, there was a. 


long ottoman couch facing it, running 
across the end of the bedstead. He 
sat down there and could see Zena’s 
face in the mirror, while she had her 
back to him. In the mirror their eyes 
met. 

“TIsn’t it all wonderful?” she 
claimed. “To know you're there! 
as if you had never left me!” 

So the ottoman was the right seat, 
after all. He watched the girl drag- 
ging out two motor hats, a blue and a 
white, from a big, gay box, and he saw 
how her hands trembled and her eyes 


shone. 
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She wheeled round on him, crying: 

“Now! Which?” 

“What coat’ll you wear?” he asked 
softly. 

“Shall I wear the blue coat that you 
like so much?” 

“Yes, please,” he said, “and the blue 
hat. You'll be awf’lly sweet.” 

“You always said I—I was a pleas- 
ure to you,” she said shyly, yet with 
a wholesome, natural vanity that he 
thought was the prettiest thing in her 
yet. “And it’s 
isn’t it?” 

“I fancy so,” he replied, and smiled 
suddenly, a dark smile at her inno- 


still going to be the 


same, 


Cence. 

This little girl, who had lived her 
three years of real life under the care 
of Henry Hammond, who apparently 
knew nothing of men save the best 
qualities of the best of them—how 
childishly she thought and spoke! What 
did she think a husband was? What 
did she expect of one? Some one who 
Was partly a lover, no doubt, a kind 
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of Arcadian lover with ideas more 
flowery than gross; but who was partly, 
also, friend, mother, brother, nurse. 
He ha#l never met such a trustful and 
confident little girl before in his life. 

She roused a few misgivings in him. 
He thought of educating her to some 
degree, if he could find patience. Pa- 
tience, however, was not his long suit. 

She was pulling on the blue hat. It 
fitted round her head like a glove, taut 
and yet easy. He recognized that it 
spelled money, and admired it. still 
more. Life was no use without money, 
to buy the good things; and how very 
good the good things were! 

That little blue hat was a very, very 
good thing. 

She began to please him acutely... He 
thought how nearly she was his. “Get- 
ting up from the ottoman, he came 
behind her, with an alert, yet velvet 
tread, and inclosed her slender figure 
with a vigorous arm. She started sud- 
denly and violently at seeing his brown 
face, with its glinting eyes, so close 
over her shoulder, and uttered a half- 
frightened exclamation. 

“You startled me!” she breathed, 
gazing at him in the mirror. “You’re— 
you’re not quite Harry yet! I feel 
there’s something—I don’t quite know 
what. But for a moment—am I not 
stupid ?—it was as if some strange man 
had come up behind me and held me as 
Harry used to do.” 

So he had been right again. This 
was one of Harry’s tricks. But indeed 
it would be a.very natural trick of any 
man who had been looking at that 
pretty girl in the glass. 

She added quickly: 

“But you are Harry.” 

“Wait until I get you out in the car,” 
he said, now completely sure of him- 
self. ‘Wait till we’ve hit it up to God 
knows where and back; and until I’ve 
given you lunch at Westdown all by 
our two selves. Our wedding lunch it 
will be, won’t it?” 
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“How shall you make arrangements, 
Harry?” 

“I propose to stop on our way 
through Westdown, get the license, and 
fix up time and place; and then take 
you away, anywhere; and then come 
back at the time to the place, and we'll 
be married. Can you suggest anything 
better ?” 

“Of course I can’t! You always 
looked after me, didn’t you?” 

“And will again. It will be a delight. 
You must know that?” 

He looked at her intently, question- 
ing. Surely she knew something of the 
only reasons why men waited upon 
women, attended and fed and flattered 
them? Surely she really knew men 
weren't, any part of them, mothers and 
hospital nurses? Surely her rather 
charming pose only served her pur- 
poses? But he was puzzling her again 
by his direct, almost derisive glance; 
and when he saw it, he put the question 
quickly aside. 

“Where’s the coat?” he said. 
me get it and put it on for you.” 

“It’s in the wardrobe, there. I love 
having you to do things for me! I 
might ring for Curtice, but she went out 
on an errand, and I don’t know if she 
is back yet.” 

Curtice ? Her maid, of course. 
Heavens! What would the maid say 
if she could see them together now? 
How he longed to laugh! Instead, he 
drew another bow at a venttire, with: 

“Curtice was always tactful.” 

And again he was right. It seemed 
that Curtice, indeed, always had been 
tactful. 

He said, with a serious expression: 

“I'd forgotten Curtice. She won’t be 
ready to accept me any more than Nina 
or Jack or the old Lamberts or any one 
else will be.” 

Going to the wardrobe, he took the 
blue coat from its hanger and shook it 
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out. Oh, it spelled, it smelled of, money! 
It was a great, soft thing, like cloth 
and like suéde, intricate with cunning 
pockets. Zena looked a darling in it, 
when he had buttoned it all up right 
to her chin. She was so happy—but it 
was a queer, frightened happiness yet 
—that she could have danced, and she 
kept clasping and squeezing her lithe 
fingers round his arm and looking into 
his strange face with a timid, curious, 
joyful gaze. 

They went down in the lift together, 
through the vestibule, down the steps, 
and got into the waiting car, by which 
the Hammonds’ chauffeur stood. 

“T shan’t want you to-day, Fish,” she 
said graciously. 

“Who’s going to drive?” Evermore 
asked. 

“You are.” 

She sat beside him, and the chauffeur 
started the engine. Evermore took the 
wheel and let in the clutch; already he 
felt a sense of ownership in this car. 
She was a long gray two-seater, with a 
racing body, and her soft and ready 
and instant response proclaimed her the 
joy she was. Evermore valued a car 
before a woman any day. He began 
to love the gray almost before she had 
begun to pur quietly forward round the 
sweep in front of the hotel. 

The chauffeur stood looking after 
them. He had become accustomed to 
seeing Mrs. Hammond taking the 
wheel, and Gannaby beside her, since 
the day when his master had swum for 
the last time toward that black needle 
of rock. He had, for the curious, sim- 
ple reasons of faithful servants, ap- 
proved Gannaby. 

The car disappeared from his sight, 
climbing the long hill where the fir trees 
grew, and the servant followed her 
going gravely, as if some instinct in 
him guessed that the two people in her 
had set out upon a momentous journey. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
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Pacifists and More Pacifists 
By Emily Newell Blair 


EACE,” says one person, “peace I must have. I will 
not live without it.” 

“Yes,” says another, “I know that type. He must 
have peace even if he fights for it. Now, I must have 
peace even if I am walked over for it.” 

Both types undoubtedly love peace. One demands it as 
a positive possession, something to be gained as the end 
of a strenuous self-assertion, by the sheer exercise of might. 
The other desires it as one desires happiness, the sight of 
verdant lawns, the sound of falling waters or cooling drafts 
on a summer’s day, and to gain it is willing to inhibit in- 
dividual will. Such a person would not fight for peace, but 
would lie down and die for it. 

Neither one of these types ever secures peace, for peace 
cannot be won in fight or by contest, neither can it be wooed 
by negation. What is won by fight is a surrender, no mat- 
ter by what term it is called. What is won by sacrifice is 
immolation, perhaps even annihilation. Peace, after all, 
is not mere cessation from disagreement. Peace results 

; from an even balance of variant powers working not against 
one another, but in harmony. 


Must we, then, decide that peace lies in the millennium, 
when men will be replaced by angels? By no means. We 
need only arrange a synthesis that shall include all the 
variants. This requires only that men shall have minds 

\ capable of looking beyond their individual opinions to a 
larger idea that includes them all. 

We usually go upon the theory that if one way is good, 

. another must be bad; if one idea is true, another is a 
lie; and out of this attitude have arisen all antagonisms 
and conflicts, whether of arms or merely of opinions. Now, 
as a matter of fact, if you take the arguments pro and 
anti-anything and run both back, you will find a point where 
the two join. If you go back to underlying first principles 
and at the same time enlarge your thesis, you will be able 
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to construct a new idea that will include what seem oppos- 
ing secondary ideas. 
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How short a time ago, for instance, biologists and 
theologians were at one another’s throats, and yet how 
easy it has been for the students of a later generation, with- 
out the prejudices of either, to synthesize the beliefs of 
the two in “higher criticism!” Of course, a born antagonist 
is mentally incapable of this operation, just as a born parti- 
san is emotionally incapable of it, but a true pacifist must 
be neither the one nor the other. 

There are, however, pacifists and pacifists. Given a 
choice between those who would fight for peace and those 
who would be walked over for it, it is not queer that man- 
kind prefers the first. That men, American men, the most 
chivalrous, idealistic, and romantic in the world, should 
so ardently desire peace that they are willing to fight for 
it is cause for joy. That they may become able to dis- 
criminate between the surrender of an opponent and real 
peace is cause for prayer. 
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What, it will be asked, is this real peace? How shall 
we ever realize it? What is there but a choice between 
fighting for peace or being sacrificed for it? 
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Just at present, it would seem that there is none, at least 
for loyal Americans, but no pacifist need feel that there- 
fore his work has been in vain. In reality, it has but 
begun. Talk of exchanging national ideals for world ideals 
has become a commonplace. Temporarily, there is a reac- 
tion in favor of nationalism, yet at the very moment when 
we are urging “America First” as never before, we are 
making the greatest strides toward beyond-Americanism 
by allying ourselves with other nations. 
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The work of the pacifist is cut out for him. Not by 
opposing armaments and levies, not by protests and martyr- 
dom, can he accomplish it. That part of his task is fin- 
ished, and it has succeeded; the hesitancy with which we 
advanced to war has shown how keen a desire for peace 
has been roused in us, how strong a hatred for all that 
war means. But his task lies in the future, that future 
which holds a surrender for some one. And the terms of 
that surrender will measure the ability of mankind to secure 
peace. The terms of that surrender will be dictated by 
citizen victors. It is for the pacifists to teach them some 
of those terms. To do that job, pacifists must not be anti- 
anything. They must be constructionists, as well as ex- 
horters and prophets. 
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Two points of view seem to be in antagonism in the 
world to-day, two temperaments that cannot understand 
each other. It is for the pacifists to establish a point of 
view that will include both, to point to a destiny so immense 
that it will comprehend both, to envisage a world with 
room for both. This is not asking the impossible. Even 
at this very moment, when we are being told by militarists 
of the pen that one system must be conquered by the 
other, we are adopting their methods and their system and 
the practice of their “efficiency” without their terrible logic 
that excludes altruism; and they are asking themselves, 
in the dazed and honest self-distrust that precedes all 
spiritual awakening, “What is wrong with us that every 
nation fears us? Where have we miscalculated? What 
is lacking in us that, in spite of all our wonderful effi- 
ciency, victory eludes us?” 
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So, even before a shot is fired, we begin to conquer and 
be conquered. The new amalgamation is silently at work. 
It is the beginning of the synthesis of our ideas into a 
world order; a world order so comprehensive that differing 
qualities may function therein, a plan so sublime that it 
will contain all lesser ones, contriving, out of mistakes and 
failures, a new heaven and a new earth. It is for the 
pacifist so to educate the human mind that it may mentally 
perform this synthesizing operation. 
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Nor is this all the pacifist must do. To those whose ears 
are tuned to catch the sound of distant discords, there rises 
on the air the clash of the ideals and destinies of two other 
races now fighting together as allies. There are not lack- 
ing those whose fear and greed and cowardice, enemies to 
pacifism more deadly than any Hohenzollern or militarist, 
increase the disagreements. It is for the pacifist to over- 
come this fear, control this greed, and restrain national 
egotism in the only way such things can be handled—not 
by preachment or protest, but by teaching to girls and 
boys the valor of righteousness, the courage of generosity, 
and the wisdom that sees not only its own needs, but those 
of a people with different ideals and even different com- 
plexions. 
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The old idea that one nation can grow only at the ex- 
pense of some other nation must give way to the idea that 
only as all grow do we grow, that what helps the weakest 
helps the whole. 
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Meeting 


Halfway 


By Kate Taylor 


ILLUSTRATED 


SAYRE GROESBECK 


“When a girl decides to marry a man he may as well give up first as last.” 


HAVE lived next door to Constance 
O’Mara all of her life, but I had 
never thought of marrying her un- 

til last Tuesday. As I was writing the 
seventeenth chapter in the fifth volume 
of my “Memoirs of Great American 
Politicians,” I came this sen- 
tence in my material: “At the age of 
forty-two, he married a Miss O’Mara, 
who was several years his junior.” | 
put down the paper and looked out of 
the window toward the house across the 
lawn. I am forty-two myself. 

Constance O’Mara is a young woman 

who practices her profession as libra- 
rian when she is not advocating the 
cause of feminism or managing her 
friends—in quite a charming way, I’d 
you understand. The ladies of 
our quiet suburb say that Constance is 
not beautiful, but they keep repeating 
this negation as if afraid that somebody 
will think she is. Any number of men 
have wanted to marry her, I suppose, 


across 


have 


but I had only sought her help in love 
affairs with other girls. Although she 
was younger than I, Constance always 
seemed to have excellent advice to of- 
fer. ‘The girls, however, always mar- 
ried some one else. 

Aunt Welbourne was upstairs in her 
sitting room, and I ascended to consult 
her about marrying Constance. When 
I entered her low-ceiled, uncurtained 
room, I found her sitting in a straight- 
backed chair by the north window, with 
the light coming over her right shoul- 
der. Her feet were on a square foot- 
stool, and she was knitting rapidly. 

“Aunt,” I said, walking over and 


taking the knitting out of her hands— 
not rudely, but just to gain her atten- 
tion—“I’m thinking of asking Con- 
stance to marry me.” 

“Just as you please, Edward.” She 
reached for the sock and went right on 
knitting without ever looking up. “Con- 
stance O’Mara doesn’t know a dustpan 
from a measuring cup. But I dare say 
she can learn.” 

If never overgenerous, 
bourne is always fair. 

“Perhaps she won’t take you,” she 
threw at me as I| turned to go. 

“Perhaps not,” I agreed. 

Downstairs in the hall, I looked in 
the wide mirror over the table and tried 
to distribute some of the strands of my 
grayish hair over the top of my head. 
Then I continued on my quest. As I 
started along the cinder path that leads 
from my steps to Constance’s 
house, I saw her white dress beyond the 
syringa bushes. 

“Constance,” I began, when I met 
her at the juncture of our two lawns, 
“T was coming over to ask you to marry 
me.” 

She put her hand on my arm, in that 
nice, friendly way of hers, and turned 
about to walk with me toward her 
house. 

“T call that awfully decent of you, 
Edward. It’s so enchantingly conven- 
tional. I’ve had enough of librarying 
and I’m looking for another steady job. 
I’m sick of the name O'Mara, and,I was 
just on my way over to your house to 
ask you to marry me.” 

“My dear Constance!” 


Aunt Wel- 


side 





“Isn’t it nice that we 

met? Come on. Let’s 
”” 

I stopped in the mid- 
dle of the path and ad- 
justed my glasses quite 
carefully. 

“But this is most 
extraordinary, my dear 
Constance, most ex- 
traordinary! Do you 
mean to say that , 

“Exactly, my dear 
Edward.” I felt that 
Constance was mock- 
ing me. 

“You were going to 
ask me to marry you? 

Surely you are jok- 
ing?’ I attempted a 
smile. 

But Constance’s face 
serious. In fact, 
as she spoke, it became 
earnest, ardent. 

“You Edward, 

I’m the sort of person 
that gets married—the 
that should get 
married. All of my 
virtues are the mar- 
ried-woman kind. I’m 
an economic waste, un- 
married. And so it is 
my duty, as I,see it, to 
find the proper person 
and then marry him.” 

She was going on, but I began, rather 
stammering at first: 

“But—but this isn’t the way—that I 
—thought—that I i 

“You mean, Edward, that you don’t 
want to marry a girl who is bold enough 
to know her own mind and express it ?” 

“Of course, I ” IT began. 

“Of course,” she agreed, as if she 
knew all that I was about to say. “If 
you don’t want the mother of your chil- 
dren to be the kind of person who 
would ask you to be the father i“ 
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‘*Constance,”’ I began, ‘I was 
coming over to ask you 
to marry me.” 
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“Constance!” I gasped. 

“I beg your pardon, Edward. I for- 
get your Victorian training. Then you 
won’t do. I’m very sorry. I had it 
all planned out in my mind, even to 
which college we’d select for the boys.” 

I straightened myself up. Really, 
this was going too far. 

“Constance O’Mara, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself! What would 
your father have said to this sort of 
thing ?” 

Her face softened into a smile. 
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“Daddy would have been speechless, 
but I can just see his eyes twinkle. 
And now I’ve got to set about to find 
somebody else. It’s such a pity, be- 
cause you would have done so well, 
Edward. I’ve put my mind to getting 
a husband and I’m going to do it.” She 
broke off a branch of a shrub, looked 
at it, and smiled. “This is appropriate 
—bridal wreath. Well, good-by. Bet- 
ter read some Shaw and some of the 
other moderns, so that the next time 
a nice girl asks you to marry her, you'll 
take it better. There'll probably be 
some to ask you.” 

She nodded .her head and went on 
toward her house. I stood looking 
after her as she went along the path, 
flicking the bushes with the long switch 
of spirza she had pulled. I caught my 
breath with a feeling as if I had sud- 
denly stopped at the edge of a cliff. I 
turned and thoughtfully made my way 
back to my study. 

When I reached the door and saw 
my papers there on the table, | remem- 
bered that I had not accomplished what 
I had set out to do. I started-upstairs 
to tell Aunt Welbourne. 

As I glanced into the little sewing 
room at the head of the stairs, I saw 
that a girl sat there sewing. The room 
has easement windows. The girl sitting 
there among a great pile of stuffs, her 
head outlined against the small panes, 
looked like an old-fashioned picture. 
She was slender, with drooping shoul- 
ders, and plainly dressed. Her hair 
was brushed back from her forehead in 
the simplest way. In fact, I thought it 
too tight. But then I am used to the 
soft and coils of 
brown hair. 

The girl did not look up as I stood 
there, and I began to think how com- 
pletely she represented the ideal of 
femininity. Aunt Welbourne had told 
me something about the young woman, 
whom she had got from the city to sew 
on curtains. She had related 
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story about her, but I had missed the 
details—something, I think, about los- 
ing her position and coming here until 
she could find another. What a gentle, 
simple creature she lodked! How wom- 
anly! She probably would not under- 
stand Constance, or the terms she used. 
Economic waste! Constance’s mad 
idea about going to seek a husband 
could never have entered her smooth, 
golden head. I sighed as I went back 
downstairs. 

I had returned to my chair and pa- 
pers before I realized that I had not 
told Aunt Welbourne. But then an- 
other time would do. I tried to go on 
with my work, but my mind kept leav- 
ing the facts of Henry Higgenbotham’s 
life and going to Constance. Although 
I had heard and read something of a 
change of standards among women, of 
a feminine unrest, I had not before 
come in contact with it. It seemed that 
I had been in my study for years. Now 
I had come out to find things quite dif- 
ferent. I had had little to do with 
women ever, and. for the last few years 
nothing. The little seamstress upstairs 
was so much more in accord with my 
ideas. Surely the world had need of 
that simple, modest type. And surely 
we should go back to that. The ideas 
that Constance exemplified were only a 
sort of disease—something temporary 
that would pass away. e« 


Miss 
has been 
time. 


Farrow, the little seamstress, 

at our house now for some 
I have watched her every day. 
It seems reassuring to see her there 
after I have been reading some of the 
absurd modern books, and after I have 
seen Constance dashing by with various 
young men and going to I do not know 
what radical meetings. | Sometimes 
Miss Farrow sees me and smiles a lit- 
tle smile that seems made of sadness 
and, at the same time, of mockery. 
When I walk in the garden, I fancy that 
I see her face behind the panes of the 
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“Proper fiddlesticks!’? said Aunt Welbourne. 
man, 


casement. One day I thought she 
waved her hand, but that, I am sure, 
was a mistake. 

Through my study windows, I see 
Constance coming and going with a 
number of young men, but with one, 
Allan Patterson, particularly. He has 
a big new motor car, which he is teach- 
ing her to drive. He is a very fine 


Why shouldn’t she ask him, if she wants to? 





‘“*A woman does as much for marriage as a 


The old idea is silly.’’ 


specimen of a man and would make a 
splendid husband for Constance. He 
seems to be very much interested in 
her. I’m sure she would not say any of 
those. extreme things to him. She 
hasn’t known him as:long as she has 
me. 

I am reading some articles and books 
on feminism and other advanced sub- 
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jects. I do not believe that women are 
coming to what some of these writers 
predict. But I find it very interesting 
to see what is being written and what 
the public will read. Of course this is 
a phase that will pass. Nothing but the 
long-established customs will hold. 


Miss Farrow, the little seamstress, is 
still here. I really can’t imagine what 
Aunt Welbourne is giving her to sew. 
I go rather frequently to watch her as 
she sits surrounded by piles of soft- 
colored material. It gives me great 
pleasure to see her there. 

The other evening, when Ellen was 
in the pantry, Aunt Welbourne sud- 
denly asked: 

“Will Constance marry you?” 

“Aunt Welbourne, Constance O’ Mara 
was on the point of asking me if I 
would marry her.” 

“That made it simple.” 

“Not at all, my dear aunt. I couldn’t 
marry a young person who would ask 
me herself, could I?” 

“Why not?” 

I thought I had misunderstood. 

“T beg your pardon?” I asked. 

“Why not?” 

“Really, aunt ” T began, but EI- 
len came back into the room and I had 
to discontinue. 

“Do you mean,” I asked my aunt as 
we went into the library, “that you con- 
sider it proper for a young lady to open 
the subject of matrimony with a man?” 

“Proper fiddlesticks! A woman does 
as much for marriage as a man. Why 
shouldn’t she ask him, if she warits to? 
The old idea is silly.” Aunt Welbourne 
settled herself to knit and would say 
no more, 

I went to my study table to think over 
Aunt Welbourne’s reply. The world 
seemed quite upside down. 1 did not 
understand. Here was Constance with 
new ideas, and Aunt Welbourne, as far 
as I could see, sanctioning a change in 
the old order. The only person who be- 
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longed to the time when one knew what 
could be counted on was the little seam- 
stress sitting all day at her task, the 
figure of woman since the world began. 
I could see the sun on her bent head as 
she stitched and stitched. 

Constance Allan 
motor car very well now. 


Patterson’s 
It seems to 
me that his head is rather nearer to hers 
than need be when they make the turn 
into the drive. I’m wondering if Con- 
stance is going to marry this young 
man. She spends a great deal of time 
with him, though there is another man, 
a little older, dark and quite handsome. 


drives 


I have made a mistake in the little 
She is hardly the sort of 
person that I thought her. 

Yesterday I went upstairs and saw 
her standing by the window. Aunt 
Welbourne was out. 


seamstress. 


“I’m through,” she said. 

“You are going to leave?’ I asked 
her, thinking how I should miss the 
sight of her sewing among the curtains. 

“T sh’d think I might’s well go,” she 
said. I realized afterward that her 
voice was rather harsh and her speech 
crude. “I don’t think the old lady can 
find me anything else to do.” 

She said this so dolefully, as if she 
were lon ly and in need of protection, 
that I walked put arm 
about her shoulders and patted her re- 
assuringly. She did not move 
but turned to me and asked: 

“What's the little idea?” 

I had to take away my arm to read- 
just 


over and my 


away, 


my glasses, which were slipping. 
your pardon?” I asked. 

“What's the little idea?” 

Those were her words, 

“What do you—— Ii I might ask 
—eh—what are you planning to do 
after this?’ There ade- 
quate reason for putting my arm back. 


I beg 


seemed no 


“Try to get another job, of course. 
The lady who sent me here may get 
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me another. I had such a good one in 
a stylish shop in town.” She sighed. 

“Yes, but eventually what do you ex- 
pect to do?” 

“What does any girl expect to do? 
Sit around all of her life? Not for 
your Aunt Wilhelmina!” I can’t im- 
agine why she brought my aunt into it. 
And anyway Aunt Welbourne’s first 
name is Harriet. “Any girl wants to 
get married.” 

“What would you think of marrying 
a man like me?’ I asked. I do not 
know just how I happened to say that. 

She smiled. 

“I wouldn’t think at all. 
nice little joke. 
regular swell.” 

I became interested in her marriage. 

“Do you know such a—such a : 

“A regular swell?’ She laughed. 
“Say, ate you goin’ to put me in a book? 
I heard you were an author.” 

I assured her as best I could that 
she would never appear between the 
covers of my thick volumes. 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind telling you. 
I’ve got my eye On one.” 

“Does he want to marry you?” 

She threw back her head 
laughed, rather loudly, I thought. 

“Don’t you know that when a girl 
decides that she wants to marry a fel- 
low, he might as well give up first as 
last?” She came close to me and, shut- 
ting one eye, tapped me on the shoul- 
der. “He'll have to give in. And any- 
way why not? I belong to a feminist 
club in town and all of the girls think 
the same.” 

Somehow I got back to my study. I 
closed the door and stood near it, look- 
ing over at the table and wondering if 
I should ever go back to the calm of 
those days before I ever thought of 
marrying Constance. The little seam- 
stress, whom I had thought a quiet, old- 
fashioned girl, is just like Constance. 
No, 1 think perhaps she is worse. 


4 


That’s a 
I’m goin’ to marry a 


and 
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Miss Farrow is gone. Aunt Wel- 
bourne says that she stirred up feeling 
among the girls in the shop where she 
worked and she may find it hard to get 
another place. Aunt gave her all the 
things to sew that she could possibly 
think of. It is rare in this day to find 
any one who does such excellent hand- 
work. Also, she liked her for being so 
quiet that she didn’t know that the girl 
was in the house. 

Constance may have found that Allan 
Patterson will not do for a husband. 
His motor car rolls only occasionally 
up to her door. The tall, dark man— 
a Mr. Carhart; an artist, I believe—is 
the one in favor. He looks as if he 
had temperament. 


I have been doing more reading. 
Some scoundrels—the only word pos- 
sible—have seriously suggested that it 
ought to be unnecessary for a woman 
to marry in order to have children. 
One even goes so far as to say that 
there is no reason why the father of 
these children should not be some mar- 
ried man of good standing. It is un- 
thinkable, but it is there. 

I have learned that the man with 
whom I have seen Constance so much 
lately is a married man. 

And I had thought that feminism was 
something vague about having the right 
to vote! 

I can think of nothing else. Con- 
stance is young; she is enthuSiastic; she 
takes up easily with new ideas. Per- 
haps she has adopted this idea. She 
went by my window this afternoon with 
Mr. Carhart. They were talking ear- 
nestly and were oblivious of everything 
else. 

My work is siMfering. 
my mind on it. I am thinking of Con- 
stance. I have gone over all of her 
life in my mind. I remember the day 
she was born, in that first summer va- 
cation when I came home from college. 
I have thought of the times, after I 


I cannot get 
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took my degrees and came home to do 
my work here, when she played about 
under my window. I remember the 
bright coat she used to wear, with her 
brown curls tumbling over her shoul- 
ders as she played with her big collie, 
Mack. I have thought of the times 
when she would dash into my study 
from school, with no respect for my 
working hours. She would sit on the 
corner of the table, swinging her feet 
and talking to me. When she came 
home from college for her vacations, 
she always came to tell me about her 








She did not move away, but turned to 
me and asked: ‘‘What’s the 
little idea?P”’ 
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marks and her athletic triumphs and 
her friends. Now she is reading this 
disgusting modern trash and there is 
no telling 
I have resolved on action. There is 
one way to keep Constance from this 
madness. That is, if she will marry me 
now. Why did I make an objection to 
her speaking to me the day I went to 
ask her to marry me? Perhaps now she 
will feel that she has been rejected, 
What could I have been thinking of? 
The little red-cloaked girl with the tum- 
bling brown curls must be saved from 
the insanity of this modern 
thought. It does not matter about 
me. 


It is all very remarkable. I 
really must get time to think it all 
out, to sit down and go over each 
point. Before I can go on with my 
work, which has been sadly neg- 
lected, I must have the whole mat- 
ter settled in my mind. 

Last night I did not sleep well. 
Most of the time I was seeing Con- 
stance as she went down the path 
flicking the bushes with the piece 

of bridal wreath. 
It seemed to ine 
that that 
way she was treat- 
ing the marriage 
conventions. 

This morning, 
when “I came 
‘downstairs to my 
study before 
breakfast, I 
Constance out of 
the window. She 
was picking nas- 
turtiums. I went: 
out of the side 
door to where she 
was, at the junc- 
ture of our two 
lawns. 

“Good morning, 








was the 


Saw 
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Edward,” she greeted me. “I haven't 
In fact, Fve been 


’ 


seen yott-in ages. 
rather bored at not seeing you.’ 

I began at once: 

“Constance, will you come into my 
study, so that I may talk over 
things with you?” 

“Certainly, Edward. I'll even stay 
to breakfast, if I’m urged.” 

She put her arm through mine, hold- 
ing the nasturtiums in front of her with 
both hands. 

“All that we need,” Constance said 
flippantly, “is the wedding march and a 
clergyman there at the steps.” She did 
not notice my grave face, and for once 
I was glad that she could joke about 
such things. 

In my study, she took her accustomed 
place on the corner of the table. I do 
not believe that I have ever seen her 
sit anywhere else in this room. Her 
being there reassured me. 

“We'll put these in water before the 
sermon, Edward dear. That copper 
dish, I think.” She held the flowers 
toward the bowl on the mantel shelf, 
squinting one eye to get the color ef- 
fect. I reflected that she had probably 
got that little gesture from Mr. Car- 
hart. “Fill it with water, please.” 

When I had got the water, she ar- 
ranged the flowers, with her head on 
orie side, swinging her feet. I walked 
over to the window and turned to face 
her. Constance put the bowl of flowers 
over behind my blotter. 

“That’s the place for it. Now.” 
folded her hands in her lap. 

“Constance, I’ve brought you in to 
ask you again if you will marry me.” 

“A second time? 
fore. 


some 


She 


I accepted you be- 
My answer is the same. I shall 
be charmed.” 

Catching hold of the curtain, I said: 

“ve been reading your 
modern stuff.” I used the word inten- 
tionally. “I've been very much alarmed 
about you and this married man with 
whom I have seen you.” 


some of 
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“You delicious old dear! Of course 
he’s married! All of the interesting 
men are married. You're going to be 
frightfully interesting after I marry 
you. Did you think I was going to add 
myself to Mr. Carhart’s charms? He’s 
been captivated by mother’s white hair 
and has been making pastels of her.” 

I was greatly relieved at her words 
and I stood there thinking how much I 
had worried. 

“OF my dear Edward, I 
meant to marry you all the time. [ took 
good care that you didn’t marry any of 
those girls you used to fancy. You see, 
it’s a woman’s duty to pick out a suit- 
able man to be the father of her chil- 
dren. You have health and brains and 
enough money. You’ve got a little out 
of the world, but that can be remedied. 
You’ve been so busy that you’ve hardly 
had time to think of such trivial mat- 
ters as getting married. I tried to save 
you and do your thinking for you, but, 
apparently, you preferred doing it your- 
self. When a girl decides to marry a 
man, he might as well give up first as 
last.” 

These words rang familiarly in my 
ears. 

“Perhaps I’m too optimistic,” she 
went on, “but I even have hopes of a 
latent sense of humor. Why did you 
never flirt with a seamstress or some- 
body before? It makes you so much 
more human.” 

Now who could have told Constance 
that ? 

“How did you know?” I asked. 

“Lettie Farrow told me. I sent her 
to your aunt. She and I belong to the 
same feminist club in town.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

There was a long silence. I stood 
looking at Constance, who was smiling 
at me steadily. I removed my glasses, 
to polish them with my handkerchief. 

Finally Constance said: 

“Things are changed, Edward dear, 
but let’s pretend that they’re not.” 


Halfway 


course, 
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“What do you mean?” I adjusted my 
glasses carefully and put my handker- 
chief away. 

“Edward, just suppose the seam- 
stress had not been interested in an- 
other man, what would you have done 
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And then I found that, in the most 
natural manner, I was kissing Con- 
stance. Queerly enough, when I had 
done it once, I wanted to repeat it, 
When I started to kiss Constance for 
the third time, she pushed me off a lit- 


599 


next? 
“You mean—you mean My 

glasses slipped to the floor. I didn’t 

stoop to see if they were broken. ever known. I have to tell you every- 
“Yes, I mean ” thing. I never could understand why, 
I walked over to where Constance. but I’ve been in love with you ever 

was sitting. She slid to her feet. Some- since I can remember.” 

how I found my arms about her. Now, isn’t that incomprehensible? 


tle way and said: 
“My dear Edward, for a person of 
brains, you’re the stupidest man I’ve 


BP 
THE QUESTION 


(In the Metropolitan Museum) 


HE place is dimly lighted, and the chill 

Hangs o’er it of antiquity. 
Here are such things 
As the sarcophagi of kings ; 
A rough equestrian statue—plaster cast; 
A bit of marble, from a vast 
Ruin of old Athens, yellow, cold; 
Horses by Donatello, centuries old, 
Though greatly younger than the rest; 
A saint’s pale image, meetly dressed ; 
A model of the Parthenon; 
And headless, looking down upon 
And dominating all the place, 
The Victory of Samothrace. 


They walk unmoved, unseeing, and unchilled, 
Touching dead ages, though they know it not— 
This trivial couple, proudly dressed 

In Sunday best. 

He is in serge; her blouse’s mesh 

Reveals the rose tint of young flesh. 

He finds a wooden bench for her, 

Screened by a sculptured sepulcher, 

Where only they hear what is said, 
Faithfully guarded by the dead. 

In solemn state, in his robe of stone, 

A cardinal is their chaperon. 

Ah, love that lives! Passed, as they went, 
The mutable or the permanent? 


The place is dimly lighted, and the chill 
Hangs o’er it of antiquity. 
Mary Brent WHITESIDE. 





© he Cheshire Cat 
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“The Woman Who Had None,” etc. 


S. B,. 


Charlotte was cursed with a “Cheshire grin,” but a good fairy transformed 


it into a smile of another sort. 


HE exact point of differentiation 
between a smile and a grin is 
not easy to determine. Certain 

it is, however, that when Charlotte was 
a baby, she smiled quite like any other 
infant, whole-heartedly, around the 
pleasing disclosure of a new tooth 
breaking through a pink gum. but 
with the age of bashfuiness, she devel- 
oped an ostrichlike tendency to hide her 
head in her mother’s lap, a habit of 
vanishing behind chairs when addressed 
by strangers. 

“T wonder what ails her,” Mrs. Hus- 
ton would apologize, extracting her 
child with a sort of backhand 
from the entanglement of the rockers 
out into the limelight again. “Don’t 
do that, Charlotte. Don’t hang your 
head. Did you ever know a child to 
act so queerly? She grins just like a 
Cheshire cat.” 

And under this perpetual suggestion 
Charlotte developed a fixed and ago- 
nized smile of greeting, which estab- 
lished itself upon her features as soon 
as she saw that some one recognized 
her, and vanished into complacency 
again—with, indeed, rather a striking 
resemblance to the habits and customs 
of the famous feline—only as a grateful 
state of solitude was again permitted. 

Charlotte had often wondered about 
this Cheshire cat. What was it? Why 
was her smile constantly compared to 
its distinguished grin, an analogy that 
seldom failed’ to evoke a laugh of-ap- 


stroke 


An appealing story of little girlhood. 


preciation? But rather than inquire of 
her mother—thereby opening afresh 
this distasteful subject of her bashful- 
ness—she brooded over the query in 
silence. 

Upon her ninth birthday, a marvel- 
ous book came into her possession, 
“Alice in Wonderland,” and here, prone 
on the floor, lying upon her stomach 
with her feet crossed in the air, Char- 
lotte, looking at the illustrations, de- 
tected something ominous—a picture of 
a widely grinning cat crouched on the 
floor in the kitchen of the duchess, di- 
rectly under the cook and the pepper 
pot. She glanced suspiciously across to 
the printed page. Indeed, here was at 
last the answer to her ancient puzzle. 

“Please would you tell me,” said Alice 
“Why your cat grins like that?” 

a Cheshire cat,” said the duchess, 


Pig!” 


. 


“lee 
“and that’s why. 

She said the last word with such violence 
that Alice quite jumped. 


Charlotte also jumped, and the sud- 
den wave of indignation she experi- 
enced as the peculiar facetioustiess of 
the analogy struck her was followed 
by a twinge of such anguish as only the 
vivid emotions of a nine-year-old can 
undergo. She turned on in the book, 
expecting, even inviting, fresh torture 
—and found it. On page 76 sat the 
Cheshire cat, grinning, upon the bough 
of what resembled a spreading chestnut 
tree. On page 77 there remained naught 
upon the bough but the aforementioned 
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**You do look like a Cheshire cat!’’ Charlotte wailed, 


addressing her reflection. 


grin, and Charlotte found upon page 78 
the explanation thereof: 


This time it vanished quite slowly, be- 
ginning with the end of the tail and ending 
with the grin, which remained some time 
after the rest of it had gone. 


Such, then, was the nature of this 
mysterious Cheshire cat to which, ever 
since she could remember, she had been 
odiously compared. Her finger thrust 
in between pages 76 and 77, she went 
upstairs, planted herself in front of her 
dresser, opened the book over the tray, 
and smiled savagely at herself in the 
looking-glass. 

The result of such an effort could 
scarcely have been happy. Charlotte 


found it more awful than 
she had imagined, and 
stared at herself in horror, 
She saw a very tortured 
little face, drawn into a set 
smile that stretched taut 
across the lower part of her 
features and, where it met 
her fat cheeks, ended in two 
curves, a little like a dash 
between a pair of parenthe- 
ses, the size of her cheeks 
being further accentuated by 
two huge bows of red rib- 
bon which stuck out from 
behind on each side, where 
her thick braids rounded up 
to meet her head. 

“You do look like a 
Cheshire cat!” Charlotte 
wailed, addressing her re- 
flection. She made a swift 
comparison with the picture 
in the book. “You do look 
just like a Cheshire cat! 
And, besides, your hair is 
just the color of carrots, as 
Tommy Quinn said! And 
your freckles are fierce, just 
fierce!” 

And then, quite without 
warning, as she gazed, two 
big tears rolled down over her cheeks 
into the parentheses encircling her 
Cheshire smile, and her grotesque little 
face began to slip and slide about pe- 
culiarly in the sudden watery blur of 
the looking-glass. 

Now this littlke Tommy Quinn, un- 
principled young rascal that he was, 
had, nevertheless, despite his heartless 
gibes at her personal appearance, a well- 
grounded opinion of Charlotte Hus- 
ton’s mental capacities. Indeed, who 
would not, sitting as Tommy Quinn did 
directly behind Charlotte in the second 
row of the three B elass? Particularly 
so as Tommy had always found that 
glances over her shoulder onto her test , 
and examination papers never failed to 
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rather un- 
arithmetic 
arithmetic 


assist him to raise his own 
certain marks—accent on 
grades. Tommy and _ his 
were bitter foes. 

Charlotte, being a kind little girl, 
pitied Tommy and, rather unethically 
perhaps, often pushed her papers over 
to the right that Tommy might get a 
better look while he was “copying” and 
be so much more sure of himself. But 
upon the morning after Charlotte had 
discovered the Cheshire cat, human 
kindness had become reduced to the 
lowest common denominator in her 
heart. 

There was an arithmetic test, and 
Charlotte, marking off her paper with 
a ruler, broke the point of her newly 
sharpened pencil. It was a trivial in- 
cident, but one of great moment to 
events that occurred afterward, for the 
irritation of working with the pencil 
lead which kept coming out of the pen- 
cil, added to the bitterness of soul that 
the Cheshire affair had aroused, made 


a sum total of negative feeling which 
killed even her ubiquitous smile. 
The consciousness of Tommy Quinn 


back there, stealing surreptitious 
glances at her examination paper, made 
her suddenly and for the first time in- 
dignant. Why should she bother work- 
ing out these hard old problems, argued 
Charlotte, for Tommy Quinn to get all 
the benefit of it? She just wouldn’t 
do it, so now! And she accordingly 
prepared swiftly another test paper, ex- 
actly like the real one, but with the 
problems worked out all wrong, so that 
the answers were incorrect, which paper 
she laid carelessly over at the right on 
her desk for Tommy Quinn to copy. 
He copied it. And when, later, pa- 
pers were exchanged for correction, 
when it was discovered that Charlotte 
Huston had one hundred and Tommy 
Quinn zero, when it dawned upon his 
masculine consciousness that he had 
been tricked, hot was Tommy’s anger 
thereat. For had he not laid himself 
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open to detection and grave danger by 
the very act of copying? And what 
had he gained by it? He could have 
done no worse than make a zero all by 
himself. He slunk down into his seat 
and glowered. 

It was late September in Tippleton, 
and Tippleton every year _ rioted 
through a week of gayety known as 
the “fall festival.” The entire town 
decorated itself for the occasion—its 
residences with arches of wild flowers 
and autumn leaves, its business street 
with bunting and flags and long, snake- 
like chains of electric lights. There was 
to be this year a street fair down along 
“the avenue,” with booths and tents and 
merry-go-rounds. There was to be a 
famous beauty imported from Hawaii 
for the occasion, to be “queen of the 
festival.” There were to be parades 
innumerable, with marching policemen 
and flashing fire engines, with white- 
clad school children, with flower-decked 
floats ‘elaborately staged with the four 
hundred of the social set in historical 
or symbolic costumes, with automobiles 
cartying the town’s officials; all of 
which were to follow a line of march 
that wound about the most prominent 
streets for a mile or two and passed, en 
route, the grand reviewing stand where 
were to sit the mayor and various com- 
mittees, headed by Mrs. Morehouse, 
high chairman in chief of the whole 
affair. 

It was she who was entertaining “the 
queen of the festival.” It was she who 
had the planning of the pageant. It 
was she who had most of the choosing 
of the characters for the floats. It was 
she who had written a hasty note that 
very morning to Charlotte Langdon 
and, hailing Tommy Quinn as he passed 
her house schoolward bound, had 
handed it to him for delivery. 

Now this Charlotte Langdon, next to 
the Cheshire smile, was Charlotte Hus- 
ton’s greatest source of mortification. 
Charlotte Langdon was all that Char- 
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lotte Huston was not. She was a noted 
beauty, with a grace and charm—al- 
most a languorous charm even at the 
tender age of ten—that knew their good 
points perfectly and made the most of 
them. One could not possibly miss the 
fact that Charlotte Langdon was beau- 
tiful, because her whole bearing and 
poise announced the fact. Sometimes 
one had the feeling, watching the droop 
of Charlotte Langdon’s shoulders, that 
it actually must hurt her to be so beau- 
tiful. 

There was no denying the fact that 
it did hurt Charlotte Huston; all the 
more so because they bore, she felt 
most unfortunately, the same name, a 
coincidence that seemed to her to ac- 
centuate the contrast between them. In- 
deed, when one thought of Charlotte 
Langdon, immediately one pictured a 
luscious, golden-haired fairy ; when one 
heard mentioned the name of Charlotte 
Huston, involuntarily a Cheshire grin 
formed itself slowly in one’s mind, 
around which the features and Char- 
lotte Huston gradually shaped them- 
selves. 

No one realized this fact better than 
Charlotte Huston herself—unless, per- 
haps, it was Tommy Quinn. A very 
sly, sagacious lad was Tommy, who 
read human nature, on the whole, much 
better than he did his third reader. 
When Mrs. Morehouse had handed him 
the - fragrant note that morning, ad- 
dressed on the envelope hurriedly to 
“Charlotte L.,” he knew before he read 
it—which he did directly he was around 
the corner—that it contained an invita- 
tion for Charlotte Langdon to enact 
the part of a beauty in some parade or 
pageant that Mrs. Morehouse was bus- 
ily forming. Charlotte Langdon had 
been a conspicuous figure in these fall 
festivals ever since, a wee tot of five, 
she had secured the prize for the float 
in which she was posed as a pink cupid 
driving a love chariot with several 
yards of rosy tulle. And Tommy’s 
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guess was quite correct. Mrs. More- 
house wished to see Charlotte Langdon 
that afternoon on her way home from 
school about taking a part on the “Sun- 
flower State” float. 

Tommy, owing to the delay in read- 
ing the note, had been just late enough 
for school to prevent his delivering the 
note to Charlotte Langdon before the 
ranks marched in, The little gray en- 
velope still reposed in his pocket, over 
the heart that was beating so indig- 
nantly at the result of the arithmetic 
test. And suddenly, as he slunk there, 
brooding over his anger, a very clever 
little “come-back” suggested itself to 
Tommy Quinn. He would get even 
with that carrot-headed little Charlotte 
Huston, who thought she was so smart! 
Huh! She would push the wrong pa- 
per over for him to copy, would she? 
Huh! 

He drew Mrs. Morehouse’s note 
from his pocket, worked lightly and 
adroitly on the envelope with a dilapi- 
dated, but still effective ink eraser, did 
a careful bit of work with his pen, 
which he dipped gingerly into the ink- 
well—and presto! Here was a note 
from Mrs. Morehouse to Charlotte H., 
inviting her to take part in the Sun- 
flower State float, which was to be one 
of the biggest features of the festival 
parades. 

Would she “bite?” 

Tommy slid the note around the side 
of the seat and punched Charlotte’s 
arm. : 

“Here! 
ing.” 

Tommy’s eyes, meanwhile, 
glued upon his geography page. 

Charlotte, reaching around and feel- 
ing for Tommy’s hand while her own 
eyes made careful pretense of studying 
her lesson, touched the envelope, 
pinched one corner securely, and drew 
it up into her open book. 

“Charlotte H.” 

What could it be? 


Take it quick! She’s look- 


were 


She opened it 
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stealthily. Signed, 
“Alice G. More- 
house!’ Why was 
Mrs. Morehouse 
writing to her? And 
then, as the mo- 
mentous fact dawned 
upon her that she, 
Charlotte Huston, 
homely little Char- 
lotte, was actually 
chosen for the most 
prominent place on 
the most prominent 
float of the biggest 
parade, a rapture of 
joy and wonder 
flooded her soul. 
Hitherto she had al- 
ways marched quite 
unostentatiously with 
the mass of the pupils 








from the Tyler 
School, while here 
and there in the ranks 
were vacancies left by 
those who, by reason 
of social standing or 
beauty, had been se- 
lected for places of 
greater prominence 
on the floats. And 
now she, Charlotte 
Huston, had been in- 
vited to be among 
those chosen few! 

Tommy, peeking 
around, caught a glimpse of Charlotte’s 
glowing face and experienced a deep 
satisfaction. She had “bitten,” as he 
had hoped she would. She would go 
now over to Mrs. Morehouse’s, find out 
her embarrassing mistake, and be quite 
crushed over the mortification of it. 
Tommy knew his Charlotte. He had 
seen her flush a dull red more than once 
when he called her “Carrots” or “Red- 
head.” Ah, it would be a glorious re- 
venge for that zero which had deco- 
rated the top of his examination paper! 











Tommy, peeking around, 
caught a glimpse of Char- 
lotte’s glowing face. She 
had ‘‘bitten,’’ as he had 
hoped she would. 


Trusting little Charlotte never sus- 
pected deception at all. Had she ex- 
amined the envelope more closely, she 
might have discovered that the last ini- 
tial had been tampered with, but she 
accepted the invitation on faith, and 
with a sort of humble rejoicing that 
such good fortune had come to her. 

Yet, as school was dismissed and she 
turned her steps toward the big More- 
house residence on Barrington Avenue, 
Charlotte noticed that her hands were 
cold and damp. Her heart, too, began 
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to flutter so oddly that it made her 
_feel quite sick. As she climbed the 
steps slowly, a great dread came over 
her of explaining her presence to who- 
ever should open that great glass door. 

“Did you come to see mother?” 

Some one was climbing up the steps 
behind her. Charlotte turned and saw 
Harriet Morehouse, just coming home 
from high school. 

Charlotte’s nmouth went so dry that 
all the moisture in it rolled into a ball 
that felt like cotton on her tongue. She 
was unable to speak and, suddenly con- 
scious of that smile which always 
sprang to life at the first symptoms of 
bashfulness, she hung her head and, in 
an agony of mortification, grinned up 
at Harriet without saying a word. 

Harriet Morehouse was sorry for the 
child. She ushered her into the house 
as adroitly as she could and saw her 
safely into a chair, while she went to 
call her mother. Charlotte, for a few 
minutes, could hear their up- 
stairs: 

“Mother, did you send for that little 
Charlotte e 

“Oh, has she come?’ 

“T let her in. What are you going 
to have her be, mother ?” 

“T think I shall want her for the 
center of the Sunflower float. She has 
such lovely, bright hair and such a 
sunny, happy smile. She’s really a 
beautiful child——” 

“Mother!” 

A door shut suddenly and Charlotte 
heard no more. But what she had 
heard was enough. No suspicion of 
any mistake darkened the sudden flood 
of sunlight that warmed her soul. She 
accepted what Mrs. Morehouse had 
said as a new, but wonderful fact. 
Some one thought she was beautiful! 
Her carrot-red hair was lovely, bright! 
Her grin, her awful Cheshire grin— 
what a 
sunny, happy! 


voices 


marvelous alteration !—was 


Perhaps, after all, she 
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was beautiful, but no one before had 
ever found it out. 

Mrs. Morehouse was coming down . 
Charlotte Huston, timid, re- 
tiring child that she had always been, 
felt at her approach as if she would 
like to rush out and throw her arms 
about the dear lady’s neck. A gush 
of deepest feeling rose in her heart, 
the faintest suggestion of moisture 
brightened her eyes. 

Now Mrs. Morehouse, coming down- 
stairs, was more vexed than was pleas- 
ant for a chairman descending to an 
embarrassing situation. 

“Mother,” Harriet gasped as_ the 
door shut, “it’s the wrong Charlotte 
down there! It’s not Charlotte Lang- 
don! It’s that awful little Charlotte 
Huston that grins—you know—just 
like a Cheshire cat!” 

“My dear!” 

“Now what are fou going to do?” de- 
manded Harriet. “You certainly can’t 
have her for the center of your sun- 
flower.” 

“Why, of course not! Dear me 
How do you suppose I expect 
that little Tommy Quinn mixed them 
up.” 

And while she was descending the 
stairs, she was trying to decide what 
to do to straighten out this exasperat- 
ing tangle. That little Charlotte Hus- 
ton indeed! A nice enough child, but 
for this purpose—impossible! The way 
she grinned was alone enough to give 
one nervous prostration. 

And so Mrs. Morehouse was quite 
unprepared for the radiant child who 
rose impetuously from her chair, her 
very heart in her eyes, holding back 
with a restraint that was striving to 
break loose the impulse to throw ‘her 
arms about this dear, dear lady’s neck. 

“Oh, Mrs. Morehouse,” she breathed 
—and marveled at herself for the 
words—‘“‘oh, Mrs. Morehouse, I’ve al- 
I’ve 


the stairs. 


ways wanted so to be on a float! 
always wanted to, ever since I can re- 





The Cheshire Cat 


member, and no one ever asked me 
before!” 

The knowledge that Mrs. Morehouse 
thought she was beautiful softened her 
little face into a winsomeness that 
would have stirred many a heart less 
tender than Mrs. Morehouse’s. 

The dear, dear lady dropped down 
beside Charlotte and put her arms about 
the slight figure. 

“You have?” Mrs. Morehouse 
echoed, teasing, and pinched the little 
plump cheek. She was playing for time 


to make up her mind 
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who noted the curious change in little 
Charlotte Huston. Her mother de- 
tected it with surprise and a great re- 
lief, for the child had always puzzled 
and mortified her. And it made her 
justly proud that Mrs. Morehouse had 
taken such a sudden interest in Char- 
lotte. 

The other little girls exclaimed over 
the new way in which Charlotte’s hair 
was being done, for Mrs. Huston was 
quick to copy the improvements adopted 
by Louise. Charlotte’s teacher mar- 





co 


about this situation, 
Charlotte wriggled joy- | 
ously within Mrs. More- | 


house’s and her 
smile was dazzling. 

“Will I sit on a float in 
a white with my 
hair all down like Char- 
lotte Langdon’s?”  pur- 
sued the child, eager for 
details. 

“Well, now, let’s see,” 
mused Mrs. Morehouse. 
She rose and seated her- 
self on a‘ huge, soft 
davenport and drew 
Charlotte in front of her. 
“Let me see!” 

Perhaps there was 
something in the child’s 
question that gave her the 
suggestion. She studied 
her subject a moment. 
Yes, her hair, if properly 
treated, would be even 
more effective than the 
paler glory of Charlotte 
Langdon’s. And in a 
soft yellow dress 

“Come up to my bed- 
room with me, dear,” she 
said suddenly. “I’m 
going to have Louise 
make some experiments.” 

There were many dur- 
ing the next two weeks 


arms 


dress 























Little Charlotte Huston had raised her tulle-draped arms sud- 
denly and was throwing handful after handful of 
kisses to her dear, dear, dear lady. 
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veled at the new air of confidence the 
child possessed and did everything in 
her power to help it on. Tommy Quinn 
alone stuck up his pug nose and heat- 
edly called her by every taunting name 
he dared, which was the only relief the 
now uncomfortable Tommy dared per- 
mit himself, But Charlotte had become 
immune to gibes from Tommy Quinn. 

The night after she had come from 
the consultation with Mrs. Morehouse 
and that deft maid, Louise, Charlotte 
had studied herself in the glass long 
and arduously before she had gone to 
bed. A whole new world of artistic, 
if artificial methods of making oneself 
beautiful had opened up to her that 
day. She had learned that there were 
certain colors she could wear and cer- 
tain ones that she could not. She had 
heard a good deal about lines and con- 
tour and harmony of shading. And as 
she had sat in the little chair before 
Mrs. Morehouse’s wonderful mahogany 
dressing table, and had seen the trans- 
formation wrought by the swift, experi- 
mental touches of her two eager, ad- 
miring slaves, little Charlotte Huston 
had scarcely been able to believe her 
eyes. What a magic change from the 
ugly, agonized ‘ Charlotte who had 
grinned at her only last night in her 
own little round looking-glass like the 
Cheshire cat of “Alice in Wonder- 
land!” That child would never torture 
her again. The dear, dear lady had 
driven it away forever. 

The great day came. 
madly ahead of her. 


Bands played 
Drums throbbed 
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. 
far behind. On both sides of the street, 
as they passed by on the Sunflower 
State float, people cheered, exclaimed, 
waved their handkerchiefs. On a foun- 
dation of dark green, some fifty little 
girls on the float were massed in circles 
like deep yellow petals around a raised 
round dais of black velvet in the cen- 
ter. Here on the dais sat little Char- 
lotte in a dress of softest yellow tulle, 
her glorious sun-red hair falling all 
about her, her only ornament a circlet 
of gold around her head, flashing in the 
sunlight on her forehead. 

She smiled all the way. Never had 
Charlotte smiled more whole-heartedly. 
It was if she had let loose the flood- 
gates that had held back all her life the 
sunshine in her soul that yearned to 
come forth. And it was not a Cheshire 
grin, but a radiant smile of pure happi- 
ness. 

The bands played; the Sunflower 
State float joggled along on its way. 
They were approaching the reviewing 
stand, where sat the mayor of Tipple- 
ton and the various committees, headed 
by Mrs. Morehouse, head chairman in 
chief of the whole affair. 

“Doesn’t she look adorable?” cried 
Mrs. Morehouse. “What a sticcess she 
is! That wonderful hair! And _ her 
sweet smile! Look! She sees us! 
Bless her dear little heart!” 

For little Charlotte Huston had 
raised her tulle-draped arms suddenly 
and was throwing handful after hand- 
ful of kisses to her dear, dear, dear 
lady. 
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When a breeze from the honest outdoors blows into the underworld. 


O Susan had come into -the West. 

S But it was strange territory, and 
she wasn’t sure she’d stay. 

However, her plans were well laid 
when, at dawn, she boarded the 
Broncho Limited at Farrington Junc- 
tion, hurrying past the inviting Pullman 
division to clamber into a dusty day 
coach. It was not the necessity for 
economy that prompted her in this mat- 
ter, but business acumen. For the ex- 
igencies of travel, and her life work, 
had taught Susan Broad the habits of 
travelers; and this was the first lesson: 
The people who occupy the luxurious 
accommodations of the club car may be 
members in good standing of the mon- 
eyed class, but the chances are in favor 
of their being tobacco salesmen travel- 
ing On expense accounts, schoolma’ams 
bravely parting with their few hoarded 
dollars to play for a time at the popu- 
lar make-believe of affluence, bank 
clerks on a vacation, or lyceum lecturers 
on tour. And the beginning of Susan’s 
second lesson was that in the day 
coaches forward there is nearly always 
a boot-shod stranger from the open 
country or a rural citizen from the 
farmlands who can, with the roll he 
carries, buy up the entire Pullman list. 

It was too early to begin work, so 
Susan waited a while on the vestibuled 
platform. Despite the nipping chill of 
the autumn morning, she enjoyed the 
swift rushing by of the prairies, as the 
train swooped southward and westward 
across Oklahoma and toward the Texas 
line, where lay greater distances and 


more open vastness. It was good to 

vatch gray skies go gold and then blush 
red from the early ardor of the young 
sun; and, watching, the girl felt 
warmed in body and spirit. She was 
glad, she told herself, that she had 
come. Whether “the Flipper’s” tip was 
good enough or not, it was a relief to 
get away from the clamor of the little 
big things back there. And, with this 
reflection, she went in to the business 
of the day. 

The East is East, and the West is 
West, but there is nothing new to be 
found in a day coach. This was Su- 
san’s laboratory and she knew it well 
—its warm rush of fetid air, its clut- 
tered aisle, and its burden of unlovely 
humans who, sleeping, so resembled 
clods that Susan was to be pardoned 
for her contempt of them awake. A 
woman was washing her children’s 
faces at the water cooler, and Susan 
glanced at their red, discontented faces 
with sympathy. She heard with dis- 
taste the hoarse breathing of passengers 
who, lacking sleeping-car comforts, 
sprawled supinely, and attempted to 
make up in quantity for what their 
slumber lacked in quality. But these 
things did not impinge directly upon her 
philosophy—or her business. She sat 
quietly in the first vacant seat she could 
find and made a careful inventory of 
the individuals in the car. She neg- 
lected none of them in her search for 
the desired type, and presently she 
picked from the clods a man whose face 
merited her keenest scrutiny. 
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And Susan’s eyes danced. Her initial 
venture in the West promised to be a 
successful one, for here was her “pros- 
pect.” His weather-beaten skin, burned 
brown and marked with small, purplish 
veins, proclaimed the open country as 
his home. His movements, as he flung 
out long arms to stretch cramped mus- 
cles, bespoke lithe strength and retained 
youthfulness, and when he turned to 
look around the car, his gaze was mild 
and genial. Obviously, he was a cattle- 
man and, after the manner of his kind, 
probably the conveyer of a generous 
roll of saffron bills. It had not been 
for nothing, then, that Susan had rid- 
den to the junction the night before and 
boarded the train for Fart Worth again 
this morning! Now, it was time for 
her to begin work. So she peered into 
the little mirror at her side, tilted her 
hat at a new angle, and, with this sim- 
ple adjustment, assumed a manner that 
was artless. 

Glancing in evident annoyance at a 
shaft of golden sunlight that threatened 
the comfort of her morning, and then 
staring wistfully at the vacant seat be- 
side the man who had been receiving 
her thoughtful consideration, she picked 
up her suit case and moved along the 
aisle in that direction. And then she 
found herself confronted by the Flip- 
per himself. His small eyes were half 
hidden by a newly affected broad- 
brimmed Stetson, and his wiry frame 
was covered by clothes not unlike those 
worn by her chosen cattleman. The 
Flipper was surprised to see her, and 
grinned broadly, for they had been, un- 
doubtedly, intent upon the same game. 
Moved by a common caution, they de- 
ferred greetings until they could ad- 
journ to the platform. 

“This is pretty cute, pretty cute!” he 
laughed then. “When I wrote you, 
‘Come West, young woman!’ on that 
post card, I didn’t think for a minute 
you'd ever leave the boulevard. An’ 
here y’are, cuttin’ in on my game!” 


~ 
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Susan jeered at him as she shook 
hands. 

“When you goin’ to join the movies, 
li'l’ cowboy?” she wanted to know. 

“Tt’s some scenery, ain’t it?” he 
boasted. “I just made a killing up- 
State and I bought this stuff in Okla- 
homa City as I come through. And, 
by the way,” he warned, “that cow- 
puncher on the left is mine.” lit the 
Flipper’s tone was good-natured. 
“What you doin’, Sue?” he continued. 
“Think you'll try circuit ridin’ in the 
wild an’ woolly?” 

“That’s it,” she assented with some 
asperity. “And that’s my prospect you 
were headin’ for. I saw him first. He’s 
the only one in the car, too.” 

“We won’t row, old dear,” the Flip- 
per conceded generously. “You take 
him on if you want him, and we’ll split 
it two ways.” 

It was significant that Susan assented 
readily. In her world, success was a 
matter of mutual give-and-take, and 
she dared not risk a break with the 
Flipper in this new country, where he 
knew the ground and she did not. So 
she allowed him to name a meeting 
place in. Fort Worth, and went back 
into the car knowing that now her meth- 
ods would come under the critical eye 
of the Flipper. Accordingly, she mar- 
shaled all her forces before she insinu- 
ated herself gently into the seat beside 
the blue-shirted plainsman, who was 
now wide awake and as clean as condi- 
tions in the crowded smoking-wash- 
room had permitted. He noticed her 
at once. 

To the casual eye, she must certainly 
have appeared to be all that she strove 
to appear—a simply attired and healthy 
girl, of the type that gathers at small 
railroad stations and finds in the pass- 
ing of the daily trains a certain vica- 
rious gratification of the insistent zam- 
derlust. There was nothing too urban 
in the lines of her dark stuff dress, nor 
was it bunglingly rustic. _ Her bright 
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eyes and smooth hair were becomingly 
shaded by a dark sailor, whose festive 
little wing struck a pleasing note of 
color and smartness. Her appearance 
was wholesome and ingenuous, and her 
expression was*so open that one was 
not tempted to look too searchingly into 
the wary deeps of her eyes. 

The bronzed man helped her with a 
refractory seat back, and she smiled 
her thanks. 











Suddenly he turned toward her 
and said abruptly: ‘‘l’ve gota 
little proposition to make 
to you, sister.”’ 


“Going to Fort Worth?” he inquired 
presently. 

Susan had known he would. It was 
part of her success that she never made 
advances. She was scarcely ever re- 
ceptive, and she was always shy. Her 
reply was much in little: 

“yes, sit,” 

“Live there, sister?” 

“Oh, no. I live in the country—out 
from Farmington.” 
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They ran very true to expectation, 
these train conversations. Susap was 
not surprised to confirm her suspicion 
that human formulas are, after all, piti- 
fully monotonous and alike. From 
Portland, Maine, to San Diego, the 
traveling male always says Itis little 
piece to his chance companion in much 
the same way. 

But presently Susan, herself, engi- 
neered the conversation out of banali- 
ties by asking a few timid and naive 
personal questions. They were nearing 
the Texas line, and it was part of her 
plan to have this casual friendship well 
established before that was crossed. It 
was not hard to win his approval. 

“Susan Broad,” he repeated, after 
she had told him her name. “That’s 
real pretty, I think. Give me old-fash- 
ioned names every time, I say. They 
can’t be beat. Nowadays they name 
babies like they was Pullman cars or 
cigars. My name’s Joe Bill Hendricks, 
but up my way everybody calls me 
"rien, ” 

“Cities—they don’t hit me for a per- 
manent a-bode,” he volunteered, a lit- 
tle later. “But then I’ve lived on the 
plains ever since I turned twenty. Out 
there for me—where a fellow can turn 
around without chousin’ against some- 
body. I’ve got to have roomance to turn 
around in, and the whole prairie ain’t 
none too big for that!” 

But there were other things Susan 
wished to know. 

“Do you 
asked. 

It was in points such as these that 
Susan proved her expertness, A nov- 
ice might have allowed the man to in- 
fer that she had easily guessed him to 
be a wealthy rancher, but not Susan. 
She only asked, in a small, self-con- 
scious “Do you work on a 
ranch ?” 

He smiled indulgently. ; 

“Guess I do work on a ranch, sister,” 
he laughed. “I’ve got about six sec- 


work on a ranch?” she 


voice, 
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tions up there no’th of Oklahoma City, 
and I mortally do have to work to keep 
my eye on it all.” 

“And you—you own it?” There was 
simple, heartfelt awe in her voice. 

“Every foot,’ he returned, a little 
flattered, but restless under the slight 
implication that he might have been 
bragging. “But I’m gettin’ ready to 
quit the game,” he continued. 
to turn things over to somebody that 
can look after ’*em and come live in 
town for a spell.” 

“But I thought,’ Susan reminded 
him, “that you didn’t like cities.” 

“Fort Worth ain’t so much of a city, 
I reckon,” he mused, “but it’s big 
enough to meet any reasonable de- 
mands. It keeps me jumpin’ like a 
locoed mustang when I get down there 
now, to keep out of the way of things. 
But my wife’s got some kinfolks there 
she sets some store by. Oh, Lord,” he 
finished, with a humorous groan, “I'd 
live on the plains and die there, if it 
wasn’t for Sallie!” 

“So your wife 
town?” 

“Yes, she does,” Hendricks assented, 
lowering his voice confidentially, “but 
she ain’t never told me that she does. 
She thinks it would beak me all up to , 
move in off the ranch, but I say I’ve 
had my way all these years and now’s 
the time to please her. Sallie’s tuck 
potluck with me ever since she was a 
slip of a girl, and she ain’t chirped yet. 
It’s lonesome up there for a woman; 
she don’t feel the same about the plains 
as aman. She gets to fear ’em. 

“Livin’ on the plains with a woman,” 
Joe Bill Hendricks elaborated whim- 
sically, “is like livin’ with your wife an’ 
keepin’ your sweetheart just around the 
corner. Your wife’s #ealous and she 
don’t know what she’s jealous of, and 
you live on a smolderin’ volcano most 
of the time. Many’s the time, when 
I’ve stood out front of the house an’ 
looked at the cattle an’ the rollin’ hills, 


’ 


“Goin’ 


wants to move to 
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feelin’ regular joyous, Sallie’s gone in 
the house and slammed the door hard, 
just plumb *mad—an’ she didn’t know 
why, if I asked her.” 

“And you haven’t any children?” Su- 
san asked. 

The man’s eyes darkened. 

“We lost our little girl,” he replied 
briefly, “and there hasn’t been any 
more.” 

“I’m sorry.” Susan’s voice was small 
and regretful, and the two were silent 
for a while. 

The girl made a furtive survey of the 
man as he stared for a while at the 
country that went hurtling past the win- 
dow. This transparently ingenuous 
plainsman, with his flannel shirt and 
conspicuously high-topped boots and his 
sand-colored hat with its sweeping 
brim, was her game, to be pursued to 
profitable capture. 

Susan’s method was simple. She be- 
longed to that higher caste of the un- 
derworld whose members despise the 
crude and the unimaginative, and who, 
by use of their peculiar artistic gifts, ac- 
quire for themselves the larger pecuni- 
ary award that distinguishes the genius 
from the artisan. In the argot of her 
kind, she was a “circuit rider.” * With 
any given city as a base, it was her 
trick to ride out a hundred miles or so 
to some small town well across the State 
line. Then, assuming the role of a sim- 
ple young woman, obviously in need of 
a cicerone, she would start back to her 
base. She relied upon utilizing her art 
in connection with that predilection of 
masculine nature at which the Mann 
Act and kjndred statutes are clumsily 
aimed. The mere intimation that she 
was not familiar with the city toward 
which she journeyed was often suffi- 
cient to procure for her an enthusiastic 
guardian and guide for safe conduct to 
a hotel. 

When her self-appointed guardian 
discovered the loss of his wallet and 
was disposed to make trouble, her very 
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confident reminder that their journey 
had involved the crossing of a State 
line and her reference to Mr. Mann’s 
contribution to organic law—no matter 
how vaguely its provisions came to his 
mind—was practically always enough 
to close the lips of the indiscreet one 
and was often efficacious in loosening 
his purse strings further. Thus work 
the circuit riders, and wherever they 
work, their methods are highly stand- 
ardized and thoroughly tested. In so 
designating this group of artists, the 
underworld has no compunctions in the 
irreverential use of a title that, in an- 
other sphere, is the badge of honorable 
and unstinted service to mankind. 

It is fortunate that the eyes are mir- 
rors, only. Were they permanent rec- 
ords of all they have seen and told, 
how much warier would be the human 
race—and wearier! Susan’s_ eyes, 
friendly and frank, were as clear as a 
child’s and as convincing of innocence. 
Yet as they looked at the man beside 
her, they colored him with the pigments 
of wickedness that life had taught her. 
Asvyet, she had discovered no unworthy 
material in him, but with all the tired 
assurance of twenty years’ experience, 
she knew that, sooner or later, he would 
exhibit some despicable quality that 
would help her to make her game effec- 
tive. It was too bad, for he was so 
friendly, and sometimes Susan grew 
tired of stalking. 

She thought of the wife, out there, 
hating the plains. How could she hate 
them, when they were so wide and 
friendly and so free? Susan, whose 
earliest recollections were of a crowded 
tenement and a foster mother who 
taught her to swear, already loved these 
wide prairies. Broad, clean, wind- 
swept spaces, they called to her— 
seemed to make her welcome. 

She came back to her immediate sur- 
roundings with an effort. Joe Bill Hen- 
dricks was still staring from his win- 
dow. 
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“Have you sold your ranch: 
inquired abruptly. 

“Every acre!” He turned to her with 
a smile, “And every head of cattle that 
I had—lock, stock, an’ barrel. It net- 
ted right much, too. Land I bought 
for two dollars sold for fifty, and the 
syndicate jumped at that price.” 

“So now you're off to the city for 
a lark?” Susan smiled wisely. 

“Not that kind of a lark, sister,” he 
returned dryly. “This is a kind of a 
spendin’ spree I’m on, but not the sort 
you might think. It’s to be a surprise 
for ma. She thinks I’m in Oklahoma 
City right now, monkeyin’ round with 
the commission men, and she hasn’t any 
idea that I’ve sold the ranch and quit. 
But here’s the big surprise. Come 
Christmas time, I’m goin’ to bring her 
down to Fort Worth and present her 
with her own house, furnished an’ fixed 
up to a queen’s taste. I closed the deal 
for the place last week—a fine house 
out on Penn Street—and to-day, if this 
train ain’t behind time gettin’ in, I aim 
to buy furnishin’s, every blamed thing 
the house needs.” 

“Can you do that in a day?” 

Susan found her interest in the man’s 
recital out of all proportion to her ul- 
timate purpose. She could not banish 
the vision of Sallie—a wistful, wrinkled 
Sallie, who shut her door on the prai- 
ries and read the Fort Worth society 
news with longing eyes. ‘Can you do 
it allina day?” she asked. “Dishes and 
rugs and everything?” 

Joe Bill Hendricks’ masculine assur- 
ance in the matter seemed a bit shaken 
by Susan’s doubt, but he answered her 
confidently : 

“Oughtn’t to take so long to buy a 
houseful of furniture when the stores 
are full of it and my pocket’s full of 
this.” He indicated a healthy-looking 
wallet, and little dancing lights came 
into Susan’s eyes. 

“And are you going to spend a lot 
of money ?” 


Susan 
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To the man, this naive question had 
an appealing, childlike quality, as Su- 
san had intended it should. But she 
caught her breath in all sincerity at his 
reply. 

“Fifty thousand if I have to, but the 
agent that sold me the house thought I 
could do it for twenty-five or there- 
abouts.” 

“All that money on furniture!” she 
commented a little wistfully. “What a 
lot of fun you'll have!” 

Here, Susan’s alert mind left its ac- 
customed track. She began to think 
about -that money—a large part of 
which she should have been scheming 
to divert to her own and the Flipper’s 
purposes—but she was not pondering 
upon the obtaining of it. She was 
spending it, and spending it on furni- 
ture. The cattleman’s homely errand 
seized upon her imagination—how won- 
derful it would be to furnish a house 
exactly as one wished—to choose and 
rechoose, discard and compare, and 
never to think of price! Almost before 
she knew it, she began to make plans 
herself. There ought to be a bedroom 
of French-gray enamel, with bold hang- 
ings of rose and black, and a sun room 
with orange pillows on wicker chairs 
and a gay, painted bird cage She 
recalled herself with a start and looked 
guiltily at Hendricks. He was scowl- 
ing momentarily. 

Suddenly he turned toward her and 
said abruptly: 

“l’ve got a little proposition to make 
to you, sister.” 

Immediately, Susan’s peculiar facul- 
ties were galvanized. This was the 
touch needed to recall her from her 
aimless dreamings. So far, there had 
been something lacking in the inter- 
course, and Susan, because of the lack, 
had been a trifle ill at ease, uninspired. 
For the manner of the plainsman had 
none of the sinister undertone for which 
the girl had learned to watch. She had 
been unable to see that in his eyes which 
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But she had not forgotten that his wallet was in his outside pocket. 


was in reality her working material. 
He had not only treated her with defer- 
ence, but he had treated her as if she 
were the daughter of a friend. There 
had been a sincerity in it all that had 
taken even Susan off her guard. But 
now, she decided, the mask was laid 
They were all alike—in Chicago 
or Texas—men, and their “little propo- 
sitions.” Well, she was.ready for his! 

“A proposition?” she repeated, inno- 
cently, wonderingly. 

“Yes!” Hendricks’ scowl was gone 
and his voice was eager. “Were you 
goin’ to see friends in Fort Worth?” he 
queried, 


aside. 


“No,” the girl replied. “I don’t know 
anybody there. I thought I’d go to 
the Y. W. C. A. They say you can get 
work there.” How easy men were, she 
thought contemptuously. 

“See here,” he proposed, full of en- 
thusiasm, “why can’t you help me to- 
day? I ought to have a woman along. 
You come help me buy my stuff and I'll 
give you a commission for your day’s 
work, see?” 

“But I don’t know anything about 
furniture,” the girl objected. 

She was thinking hard. This was not 
what she had expected. There was a 
joker somewhere in the proposition. 
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“Shucks!” he protested. “You know 
plenty—more’n I do. I can’t think of 
anything but a pretty red plush set for 
the parlor, and mebbe that’s not half- 
ways stylish.” 

He chuckled at Susan’s startled pro- 
test against the red plush, and the ruse 
worked. 

“T’d just as soon as not,” she told 
him. “Might as well be working for 
you as anybody else, and I think it 
would be real fun to help you.” To her 
own alert consciousness, Susan was 
saying, “This furniture thing’s a new 
one on me, but it won’t hurt to see it 
through. I’ve got until five o’clock to 
meet the Flipper.” 

And so it was that that worthy him- 
self, lingering in the dingy Fort Worth 
station and watching while Susan 
checked her bag, overheard the tall 
plainsman say, as the two made their 
way streetward, “We'll catch a jitney 
first, and go out to the house, so you 
can see what ” and decided, as he 
watched Susan’s animated face, that 
Susan “had something on the ball, all 
right.” 

And so Susan did. But she had a 
hard time remembering it, during the 
whole of that busy day. It was hard to 
be anything but genuine friends with 
Joe Bill Hendricks, whose quiet humor 
and genial camaraderie were new ele- 
ments in life to Susan. She knew, like 
a book, the traditional “‘jollier,’ but 
Hendricks was different. In spite of 
her frequently administered self-ad- 
monitions, she found herself feeling like 
a schoolgirl on a lark with a new-found 
uncle—carefree and happy. 

After the visit to the house, which 
Susan found all that Hendricks had de- 
scribed it—an overornate and satisfy- 
ingly “stylish” mansion on that broad, 
shaded highway of complete smartness, 
Penn Street—the two began the work 
of the day. And although their start 
was late, so enthusiastic was Susan over 
her new task that, by the time luncheon 
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was proposed, furniture for three of 
the downstairs rooms had been chosen, 
Susan, after a preliminary council with 
a department-store “decorator,” had 
made the most of her smattering of 
knowledge and her instinctive taste for 
good things. 

“Your house is colonial, and that man 
at Ellison’s told me it would be correct 
to furnish it in Adams period through- 
out,” she told her employer. “And I 
think that’s awful pretty, myself—and 
Lord knows it’s stylish—but I think it 
would be real comfortable to have some 
wicker chairs and things, too. Don’t 
you?” 

Joe Bill Hendricks looked into Su- 
san’s eager face, alight with an entirely 
feminine flame, and smiled at her 
whimsically. 

“This is your job, sister,” he told 
her. “All I’m here for is to pay bills.” 

And Susan thought, with something 
like petulance, that he needn’t be so 
careless about showing that his wallet 
was in an outside pocket! 

After luncheon at the Westbrook, he 
took the girl to the mezzanine gallery, to 
rest and “watch the critters” in the 
lobby. Sprawling at Susan’s side on 
one of the broad wicker divans, Hen- 
dricks peered over the mahogany rail 
and pointed out to her all the celebrities, 
from the visiting United States senator 
in Parlor B to the grinning porter, 
Denis, a “calculatin’ nigger,” known to 
traveling men from Amarillo to Tyler, 
who was at that moment delighting a 
group of them with his lightning calcu- 
lations. 

Susan’s attentions strayed to her 
more immediate surroundings and she 
got up to examine a tall floor lamp that 
cast its rosy glow over the grand piano. 

“I’m going to look for a lamp like 
that,” she announced. “And, Mr. Hen- 
dricks, do you suppose—oh, don’t you 
think we ought to have a piano, too? 
It would look beautiful in the parlor.” 

“Of course, get a piano,’ Hendricks 
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concurred amiably. “Get two if we 
need ’em. You know—this—is—your 
—job—sis ig a 

And Joe Bill drowsed against the 
cretonne pillow at his back, leaving Su- 
san to the company of her thoughts. 

In repose, his face looked older. 
Susan studied the lines in it intently. 
There were kindly lines, firm lines, lines 
of exposure and of worry, but, if Susan 
were a judge of faces, there was not in 
the features of her host a single line of 
dissipation or of lust. 

But had not forgotten that his 
wallet was in his outside pocket. 

Early in the afternoon, the cattleman 
turned Susan over to her job alone. 
Even the strongest of males must go 
down to defeat before a day’s solid 
shopping with a beauty-loving, bargain- 
worshiping crusader of the opposite 
SCX. 

“There’s only the bedroom 
left, anyhow,” he told her in justifica- 
tion, “and that’s a woman’s job. You 
can fix them up purty, by yourself. Re- 
for me 
and ma, and a couple of ones for com- 
pany. Then I’d like that little south- 
east room with the two bay windows 
fixed up for a kind of a niece of ours 
that mebbe’ll come see us sometimes. 
She’s—about your age. Fix that room 
up with white, mebbe—like you like 
things’ll be all right. I'll go tend to a 
little business now,” he concluded. “‘T’ll 
see you later. Meet you here at six 
o’clock—if I don’t rum into you some- 
where before that.” 

For a while Susan Broad abandoned 
herself completely to the delights of 
her task. They were more than flesh 
and blood—woman flesh and blood— 
could resist. She reveled in choices of 
gay cretonnes and sunfasts, in tender 
tones of silken coverlids and delicate 
soft rugs. She had her 
will with four-posters and twin beds 
and toilet tables and dressing lamps. 
She lavished great pains in the selec- 
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tion of “ma’s” things, remembering 
ma’s wistful longings for city things 
when she shut the door on the prairies. 
And many long-forgotten dreams went 
into the fittings of the little southeast 
room for the unknown niece. For this, 
she chose ivory enamel and hangings of 
rose, with cushions of dull blue and 
gray. She bought a toilet set of amber 
and gilt, and selected a quaint gilt mir- 
ror to tilt between the bay windows. 

And when she had finished, she went 
angrily away to one of those convenient 
rest rooms furnished by a _ beneficent 
department store for its shopping-weary 
patrons, found a secluded couch, and 
cried—cried because wanted so 
“many things she had never wanted in 
her life before. 

She wanted that ivory-and-gold 
room. She wanted the innocence and 
sweetness of the girl who would occupy 
it. She wanted to know Joe Bill Hen- 
dricks’ wife, Sallie, and she wanted to 
know how those sun-parlor curtains 
looked after they were hung. She 
wanted to see Joe Bill Hendricks again 
and to continue to be his friend. But 
at length she blew her nose with vigor- 
ous finality. She must meet the Flip- 
per at five o'clock. After that, she 
planned nothing, except that she would 
not be at the appointed place to meet 
Joe Bill Hendricks. 

Susan was no slacker, but she had 
to walk by Sam Joseph’s twice before 
she summoned her nerve to enter the 
place. The Flipper was waiting, just 
beyond the low partition at the other 
side of the room. He pulled out a chair 
for her and greeted her with a broad 


she 


smile. 

“Two martinis,” he said to the hov- 
ering waiter. 

But Susan stopped him curtly. 

“A ginger ale,” she said to the waiter. 
“Vou know I don’t booze,” she told the 
Flipper, “or you ought to.” And she 
ostentatiously laid down the meney for 
her own beverage. 
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Her manner gave the Flipper his cue, 

“What’s the idea?” he queried caus- 
tically. “I thought this was going to be 
a celebration.” 

“Well”—Susan braced herself for 
the trouble that was coming—“you’ve 
got the wrong idea. There'll be no 
celebration to-night. I'll tell you right 
at the start, so you won’t have a stroke 
from suspense. I didn’t get anything 
off that prospect, and I won't. I spent 
the day with him, and he’s a white man, 
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clean through. I’d rather take candy 
from a child. I tell you, Flipper. 2. 

But the Flipper’s understanding of 
his kind was keen. The mask of pleas- 
antness slipped from his face as his 
hand darted out and closed around the 
wrist of the circuit rider. He looked 
unpleasantly like a hungry* fox. 

“TI see your little game!” he snarled, 
“You got yours, an’ you thought you’d 
rather not split wid me! Tell it to 
Sweeny! That guy had a fat wallet, 
an’ you got it. Where is it, Sue? 

Come across or I'll P 

He twisted her wrist, but Susan 

did not cry out. Although her eyes 

sought the corners of the room des- 

perately, she entertained too great a 
for the Flipper’s evil re- 
sources to risk an appeal for help. 

“Honest, Flipper,’ she pleaded, 
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“Honest, Flipper,’ she pleaded, ‘‘I didn’t get athing! Stop! You hurt! I tell you-——” 
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“T didn’t get a thing! Stop! You 
hurt! I tell you——” 

“VYou—come—across!” The 
per refused to argue. 

“Suppose you come across! Drop 

the lady’s hand and throw up two of 
yours!” 
' A new voice entered the controversy, 
a voice of command that had an instan- 
taneous effect on the Flipper. Swear- 
ing, he threw up his hands and glanced 
witheringly at Susan as he uttered the 
damning syllables, ““Welsher!” 

Dazed, Susan turned to confront that 
voice of authority and to confirm the 
apprehensive thrill of recognition it had 
brought. 

Behind the ugly barrel of the auto- 
matic that had brought the Flipper to 
obedience, she encountered eyes that 
she knew. Their glances met but mo- 
mentarily, yet she was reassured. Be- 
hind him, two well-built citizens stood 
to second heartily any move made by 
the man with the-automatic. In the 
background hovered two waiters and 
the proprietor of the café, bent on pre- 
serving a certain quiet and decency, no 
matter what happened. 

“Who—who are you?” Susan 
breathed, looking into the eyes of the 
man with whom she had shopped all 
day. 

“I’m Joe Bill Hendricks, just like I 
told you,” he replied easily, pocketing 
his gun and motioning to the men be- 
hind him to take charge of the Flip- 
per. “But I’m also, as I may have for- 
got to mention, the sheriff of Orizo 
County, and this here individual is my 
legal prisoner. He’s wanted for a lit- 
tle matter of forgery, and bootleggin’ 
t’ boot, up our way. I come to Fort 
Worth on pleasure bent, as you might 
say, never expectin’ to meet our friend 
here. But I thought it was him when 
I saw him on the train. Not bein’ sure, 
and feelin’ pretty certain [’d meet him 
again to-day, I wired for his descrip- 
tion and had the warrant swore out this 
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afternoon and brought these here depu- 
ties along ‘ 

Hendricks broke off his discourse 
suddenly, for Susan, without: warning, 
laid her head on the table and mingled 
her tears with her overturned ginger 
ale. 

“Take him along, Jim,” he told the 
man who had already handcuffed the 
sullen Flipper to his sturdy wrist. 
“Take him along, an’ I’ll see you at the 
jail before train time. Much obliged.” 

So, dismissing his prisoner, he sat 
down close to Susan, waving the solicit- 
gus and admiring waiter away with an 
emphatic hand. 

“Now, sister,” he began, “tell me the 
trouble.” 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
she sobbed. 

“Nothing,” he replied jestingly. “I’m 
just the sheriff of Orizo, and I ain’t got 
any charges against you.” 

“But’—Susan_ stole a _ miserable 
glance at him, then hid her eyes again 
—‘“but—I took your wallet.” 

“T saw you,” he admitted. ‘I wasn’t 
asleep. And,” he added heartily, “I 
saw you put it back, too. I was mighty 
glad you did that, though I’d kinda 
thought you would. Not,” he -chuck- 
led, “that it’d made such a heap of dif- 
ference, as far as the money goes,” 
and, drawing his wallet from his out- 
side pocket, he handed it to the girl. 

She looked at the bulky wad of blank 
paper inside of it, carefully concealed 
by an outer covering of dollar bills; 
then she looked shamefacedly at Joe 
Bill Hendricks. 

He tapped his inner pocket. 

“A check on the First National is 
about all the buried treasure there is 
on me,” he smiled. 

“Then—then you knew from the 
first?” Susan’s misery was complete. 

“T overheard your conversation with 
the varmint on the train this morning,” 
Hendricks admitted. 

“Then why——’” 
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“T looked at you pretty good, sister, 
when you came in an’ sat down by me. 
And I didn’t know what your game was 
goin’ t’ be, but you looked so purty and 
sweet—like our little girl might ’a’ 
looked, I reckon, if she’d lived—that I 
made a bet with myself that you 
wouldn’t see it through. And I won my 
bet.” 

Suddenly Susan flashed a smile, and 
then another, and her little hand came 
out sturdily. 

“T’m right glad you won your bet,” 
she said. “And before I say good-by, 
Mr. Hendricks, I’ve got to thank you 
for the happiest day I’ve had since— 
for the happiest day I ever had, I guess. 
Tell Sal—Mrs. Hendricks about me, 
von’t you? And say that I—I hope she 
likes the way we fixed the sun parlor.” 

Susan had swallowed her impulse to 
cry again, but her voice was more 
wistful than she knew. 

“But you and me’ve got a settlement 
coming,” Hendricks protested. “I guess 
I owe ‘you considerable commission.” 

“You can’t pay me anything, Mr. 
Sheriff,” she choked, “not a thing!” 

Sut, ignoring her protests, he folded 
into her hand a check of generous pro- 
portions. 

“You earned it—honestly,” he in- 
sisted. “And won’t you take it—be- 
cause I want you to?” 

She nodded, her eyes misty. 

“Good!” Joe Bill Hendricks radi- 
ated content again. “Now we'll have 
some supper and talk.” 

Many things were made clear during 
that meal. 

“Why did you put the wallet back?’ 
he asked. ‘Why didn’t you string me 
along like you’d meant to do—like you 
been trained?” 

“T couldn’t,’ she confessed raggedly. 
“Tt was just like I told the Flipper. You 
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treated me white, from the first min- 
ute—like I was your daughter, maybe, 
or her friend. I couldn’t double cross 
you. And I tried hard.” 

The sheriff of Orizo County cleared 
his throat. 

“And didn’t anybody ever treat you 
—white before?” 

“Not since I can remember,” she ad- 
mitted simply. 

“Have a French pastry, sister,” he 
urged suddenly, speaking as nearly as 
he could as if she were his daughter, 
maybe, or her friend. “Take a pink 
one, with a cherry on it. That’s good 
for what ails you.” 

Then it was time for him to catch his 
train, and he told Susan good-by. She 
smiled at him gayly, and he ventured a 
word or two of advice. 

“T’ll start looking for work in the 
morning,” she promised, “and I'll get a 
room at the Y. W. C. A. Good-by. I 
hope Sallie likes the piano lamp!” 

But she sat at the table a long time 
after he had left, thinking aimlessly. 
Work oughtn’t to be hard to get—but 
what kind of work should she try? She 
shrugged her shoulders, relegating the 
unpleasant to the to-morrow, as she 
built a little square of table silver and 
filled it up with broken pieces of bread, 
a coffee cup, and what not. And she 
stared raptly into the square, moving 
the foolish contents about with careful 
precision, until she was aware of the 
impatient solicitude of the waiter. 
Then she put on her hat and went into 
the street, alone. 

The waiter brushed up the crumbs 
and swept the silver into his tray. He 
did it carelessly, callously, as he had 
always done. How could he know that 
he was tumbling to ruins a room of 
ivory and gold and rose, a room of in- 
nocence and dreams—the nest of a 
woman’s might-have-beens ? 
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On the Economy of Spending 
Money 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “Abandoning the Home,” *’The New Snobbery,”’ etc. 


Have you advanced beyond the primary class in personal 
economy, or are you one of the “penny wise, pound foolish”? 


INCE the great bugbear of the mo- 
ment, the high cost of living, has 
driven us all to take account of 

the evanescent nature of salaries and 
the snow-upon-the-river insubstantial- 
ity of incomes, and has set us all to de- 
vising methods of keeping each elusive 
dollar a few minutes longer in our pos- 
session, are we not in some danger of 
making too close a companion of nig- 
gardliness, that least intelligent of the 
children of thrift? 

“Penny wise, pound foolish.” We 
have generally taken it to describe the 
temperaments of those persons whose 
economies were not according to our 
tastes; those who, in buying, seemed to 
us to “strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” But the old phrase describes 
the extravagant sort of frugality any of 
us may fall into the habit of practicing, 
as well as those who were, so to speak, 
born practicing it. 

It is not—O housewife determined 
to show a nice adjustment and balance 
between the household allowance and 
the monthly bills—it is not merely those 
pennies which you store away that are 
dedicated to the cause of thrift. Pos- 
sibly those which you have spent have 
been more truly saved than those which 
you carry over to the savings-bank ac- 
count at the end of the month. Pos- 
sibly there is more true economy repre- 
sented by that item-on the butcher’s 
bill: “To two Ibs. porterhouse steak, 
68 cents,” which has caused you qualms 


of remorse, than there is in that “De- 
posited: $7.87,” of which you are so 
proud. Perhaps even the stubs that you 
shake out of your husband’s white 
waistcoat pocket as you sort the clothes 
for the laundry—those stubs that re- 
proach you withtheir “Metropolitan 
Opera House, Wed. Feb. 14, Orchestra 
K—2” and “K—4,” and the black-faced 
“$5.00” beneath—are evidences of a 
greater thrift than the plethoric condi- 
tion of the dime-saving bank in the 
pigeonhole of your desk. Perhaps the 
entirely unnecessary pink azalea flaunt- 
ing its rosy fragility on the stand in the 
corner of the living room is a. better 
example of economy than the still in- 
tact gold pieces from your brother’s 
Christmas present, upon the preserva- 
tion of which you have been rather 
pluming yourself. 

Because, as Poor Richard ought to 
have said in his famous dicta on the 
subject of frugality—perhaps he did !— 
all that money has been saved which 
has been wisely spent. To put away 
the actual coin in a strong box or a 
vault, to confide it to the care of an 
institution, is but an elementary form 
of thrift. To spend money wisely is to 
advance beyond the primary class in 
personal economy. 

Of course we have always subscribed 
to this theory to a certain extent. We 
have been made painfully aware that 
plated spoons soon show the baseness 
of their true nature, while sterling lasts 
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the generations through; that bargain- 
table taffeta cracks within the month, 
while that purchased over the regular 
counter will probably last at least as 
long as the style of the frock it is fash- 
ioned into. We have learned that there 
is no more spendthrift performance in 
the world than buying cheap shoes, and 
that we were acting with the tasteless 
recklessness of Pittsburgh millionaires 
when we paid three dollars and fifty 
cents for a pair of shoes with paper 
soles, Eiffel Tower heels, and white 
ami-kid uppers, though we _ thereby 
seemed to’ save five dollars—the pair 
in’ calfskin, with leather soles, costing 
eight and a half. We have learned that 
the cheaper purchase called for the 
services of the cobbler—and the ortho- 
pedic surgeon—after a few wearings, 
and for a new pair of shoes after a 
few more; while the calfskin would 
have plodded through at least two sea- 
sons with dignity and self-respect. 

Of course, too, experience has taught 
us to agree with the clever advertising 
slogan of the dress magazine which pro- 
claims: “The gown you buy and never 
wear is the truly expensive gown;” of 
course we are perfectly aware that the 
wilted head of lettuce at three cents, 
half of whose leaves the cook discards, 
is dearer far than the eight-cent head 
whose _ succulence the basis of 
two salads. We know that there is no 
saving in doubtful chicken, though the 
poulterer should give it away; or in 
questionable lamb, though the butcher 
should pay us for ‘taking it home. We 
have learned that to refuse seventy- 
five cents for rubber overshoes—or a 
dollar, alas, nowadays!—and_ thereby 
to ruin a pair of patent-leather pumps 
and a pair of white spats, is rank ex- 
travagance, and that it may even be- 
come a costly form of suicide if bron- 
chitis, grippe, and the allied belliger- 
ents against human life are out in force. 

We are even—‘‘we” being women— 
beginning to learn that we must not 
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economize on the tools of our trade, 
That is a lesson which men learned long 
ago; there is no sign of “down-and-out- 
ness” in the whole masculine series of 
signs so desperately convincing as the 
pawning of his tools by a mechanic. 
Better that his‘overcoat, his watch, his 
wife’s wedding ring itself, should go to 
satisfy the pressing need of food or 
shelter than that awl and chisel, plane 
or blow pipe, should be given up. There 
is no such thing as salvation for a work- 
ing man without tools, and without the 
best tools that he can possibly afford, 
no matter what their money price. The 
farmer knows it; the artisan knows it; 
the craftsman knows it. Everybody 
has learned that first less@m in thrift 
except woman. To her, economy still 
too often means “getting along with 
what one has,” “making the old thing 
answer.” That is the reason why ex- 
cellent housekeepers put five dollars’ 
worth of time a day into doing work 
that electric power would do for them 
at 4 tenth of the money cost. That is 
why other women, whom no one thinks 
of naming fools, throw away ten dol- 
lars’ worth of time in making over a 
dress, the time-thinned material of 
which will not last out two months. 
As a sex, our idea of thrift is so nar- 
rowly confined to the mere saving of ac- 
tual coin that even when our own la- 
bors make us “economically independ- 
ent,” as the favorite phrase of the mo- 
ment goes, we still persist in our 
pound-foolish parsimony. There is a 
certain prominent illustrator, a woman, 
whose income fr6m her clever pencil 
approximates ten thousand dollars a 
year; and she has been known to spend 
anxious, nerve-wearing weeks scouring 
antique shops for the furniture for a 
new country house and thereby “ 
a decorator’s fee of two hundred dol- 
lars or so, and losing her own of five 
or six hundred. And there is another 
young woman, a “space” reporter on 
one of the daily papers, who has given 
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up, in the sacred name of thrift, the 
chance to turn in copy worth forty or 
fifty dollars, while she has frantically 
sought material for a cheap negligee; 
eventually realizing about six dollars on 
the investment of her time! 

There is no lesson more difficult for 
women to learn, apparently, than that 
the rankest wastefulness in the world 
is that of the woman who niakes her 
purchases for their money cheapness in- 
stead of their serviceability to her; and 
that of her sister who never computes 
what more profitable investment she 
might make of her time than in pursu- 
ing the bargain. Not to spend mea- 
gerly, but only to spend wisely, is to 
save. And wise spending means spend- 
ing for the enrichment of life. 

Here, lest any ardent spirit should 
find warrant for rushing into debt, an 
aside must be allowed. No purchase 
can be justified as an enrichment of 
life which delivers the purchaser over 
to the torment of debt, the harassment 
of financial anxiety. The worry en- 
gendered by debt is absolutely destruc- 
tive of the good in possessions and pur- 
suits otherwise enriching and ennobling. 
At any rate, this is true of the person 
of average conscience. Perhaps there 
have been in the history of the world 
certain men like the delightful Mr. Har- 
old Skimpole of “Bleak House,” who, 
unmindful of cost, can declare their 
wants few—‘the papers, conversation, 
music, mutton, coffee, landscape, fruit 
in the season, a few sheets of bristol 
board, and a little claret”—and who can 
then say to the world: “Go your sev- 
eral ways in peace! Wear red coats, 
blue coats, lawn sleeves, put pens behind 
your ears, go after glory, holiness, com- 
merce, trade, any object you prefer— 
only let Harold Skimpole live!’ Per- 
haps there have been such men in life 
as in fiction. Perhaps there have been 
women who really enjoyed their new 
hats when their old ones were not yet 
paid for. Perhaps some people are so 
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constituted as to be able to bask in the 
beauty of foreign scenes when they 
have left a clamorous set of creditors 
on their native shores. 

But certainly this is not true of the 
normal person. , To him and, to her 
debt means worry; and worry is an in- 
gredient that turns the most wholesome 
dish to poison. Don’t spend eighteen 
dollars “to enrich life” by purchasing a 
favrile shade for your library lamp 
while you owe the milkman an equiva- 
lent sum, for you won’t get the enrich- 
ment, You may as well expect to build 
up a healthy body by feeding roast beef 
and mealy potatoes to a morphine user 
without first inducing him to give up 
the drug. Worry, especially the sordid 
worry about bills, is one of the deadli- 
est drugs, paralyzing all the springs of 
effort and of joy. 

So much for the aside! But granted 
that you have a certain sum of money 
over and above that already due the 
various robber barons who are mar- 
shaled under the high-cost-of-living 
banner—how are you going to save it? 
Are you going to consider the problem 
satisfactorily solved when you decide 
whether you will start a new savings- 
bank account and be content with three 
and a half per cent interest, or whether 
you will buy stock in that wonderful 
Ponce de Leon sulphur spring, which 
the husband of the woman whom you 
met on the train from Chicago, and 
who talked so.convincingly and so 
auriferously, is promoting? 

It may be, of course, that either of 
those courses will enrich your life for 
you. The thought of your five hundred 
or your thousand dollars, safe in a bank 
and drawing a modest interest to be 
compounded quarterly, may fill your 
soul with peace and hope. The knowl- 
edge of that investment may be a 
warmth in your heart, and from the 
feeling of security that it affords you 
you may find all sorts of new apprecia- 
tions springing. It may be like a calm, 
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clear air through which the landscape 
unfolds new beauties to the familiar 
eye. 

As for the sulphur spring—or was it 
a copper mine ?—if you invest in it, you 
will probably enrich existence—expen- 
sively—with experience. 

But you may be able to get away 
from the thought of a “breed of barren 
metals” as the only proper interest on 
an investment. You may purchase with 
that extra money a whole host of pleas- 
ant things—a spring trip through a 
blossoming country with your best 
friend, for instance. You may decide 
to use it toward paying for the college 
education of the talented daughter of 
your cousin, the minister’s widow, who 
can’t manage the thing herself. You 
may buy for yourself a whole heartful 
of sentiment—worthy sentiment, too, 
and not mere _ sentimentality—by 
“adopting” ever so many French 
orphans. 

And, in any of these cases, what will 
you have given yourself? Lovely pic- 
tures of pink orchards, comforting 
memories of laughter and talk, the 
tightening of pleasant old ties that were 
slipping too loose with the years, Or 
a joy akin to the holy joy of creation 
in watching the development of talent 
in a young mind. Or—having French 
foster children overseas—you find it 
amusing to take up again the study of 
French. Your intellect was beginning 
to move a bit sluggishly ; the new exer- 
cise limbers it up. You*come into a 
new kingdom of thought. 

It is not necessary, you see, to com- 
pute the possibilities of plain material 
interest that might accrue upon any of 
these investments—to guess the attack 
of neurasthenia that the spring jour- 
ney drove off before it was really upon 
you; to picture your cousin’s daughter, 
and her daughter in turn, your grateful 
friends and companions in the after- 
ploon of your existence; to mention sal- 
ary raised as a result of the mental 
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stimulation from the French. Though 
all of these things are among the prob- 
abilities. 

Or it isn’t five hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars that you have managed to 
keep out of the clutch of the milkman 
and the butcher; it is only a trifle that 
is left after you have paid the landlady 
and the laundress for their week’s serv- 
ices. What will you do with the eight 
dollars or the eighty cents? Of course, 
the obliging savings bank will take the 
modest sums from you and never taunt 
you with their littleness—but, once in 
a way, isn’t there some other fashion of 
saving? 

Do you want to taste luxury for an 
hour? There is the possibility of the 
masseuse, or of long white gloves, or 
of silk stockings that are not of the 
gauzy undurability of the morning cob- 
web; there is 4 bowl of jonquils; there 
are a bag’ of molasses candy and the 
movies; there is the opera. You need 
them for the enrichment of life, for the 
stimulation of imagination, without 
which there is no true mental energy. 

Take a lesson from the farm. Not 
all the seed the wise farmer sows is 
stored .in the form of crops in the 
granary at the end of the season; much 
of it is plowed under again, to enrich 
the soil. And very little nitrogen, phos- 
phate—life—would come out of the 
earth except for nitrogen, phosphate— 
life—that is faithfully put into it. The 
farmer spends to save, and so must 
every man and. woman who looks for 
profits in the form of life. 

Many wise men have said it all in 
many ways—arithmetically and_alle- 
gorically. But perhaps the form in 
which the prophet of the East, Mo- 
hammed, put it cannot be improved; he 
advised whoever had a piece of silver 
for bread to spend but half upon his 
loaf, and with the other half to buy 
narcissus; “for bread feeds the body, 
but to look upon the flower of the nar- 
cissus feeds the soul.” 





ILLUSTRATED 


ICTOR PERARD 


The Scotaze Hornet, under Cap’n Sproul’s ownership, 
acquires a new editor, who pulls off a _ sensation. 


AP’N Aaron Sproul, having be- 
come involuntary proprietor of 
the Scotaze Hornet, devoted his 

natural and best business talent to it, in 
spite of his resentment at being obliged 
to own a newspaper. But whatever 
came to the cap’n’s hand to do, he did 
it to the best of his ability. 

He expected understrappers to do as 
well. 

The first issue under his ownership 
was a corker, for Mr. Ozro Foster, 
freshly hired by the cap’n as foreman 
of the printing office, had promptly 
eloped with Miss Calista Widd, the 
cap’n’s cousin by marriage and the edi- 
tor of the paper. That elopement hap- 
pened the first week of the new owner- 
ship and broke up a twenty years’ 


engagement between Miss Widd and the 
former foreman. 

But Mr. Foster and his editor wife 
quite naturally could not keep up that 


clip in exclusives. 
were tame. 

Cap’n Sproul, proprietor, flung his 
fresh copy of the Hornet at “Horace 
Greeley,” the office cat, and informed 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster, foreman and edi- 
tor, that the paper was dryer than a 
planed-board partition in Tophet. 

“You’re wasting time and type, ink 
and paper, on telling folks that Aunt 
Huldah Brickett is nussing two cases 
of measles in the Thoman deestrick and 
that Ben Illsley and Andrew York have 
swapped roosters. You don’t think 
that’s news, do you?” 


Succeeding issues 
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“Local news—yes,” stated Mr. Fos- 
ter, showing a little sullenness. 

“But where are your sensations? 
You went to work yourself and 
changed the name of this paper to the 
Hornet and promised to make her 
buzz.” 

“The town seems to be deader’n old 
billy-be-dam just now.” 

“Ozro, you mustn’t use profanity,” 
chided his wife. 

The cap’n whirled on her. 

“T shall be using considerable of it, 
myself, if you don’t cut out them pieces 
of yours about star vibrations and ad- 
vising human beings to eat nuts i 

“T am preaching the gospel of new 
life,” declared the former _ spinster 
Widd with heat. “I have my follow- 
ers, and they are demanding light and 
instruction from me. You don’t real- 
ize, Cousin Aaron, what my column is 
doing !” 

“T reckon I do! You'll be advising 
’em next to get down on their hands 
and knees and eat cracked corn and dry 
If you propose to run a farm 
department, then head it up that way! 
Don’t laughingstock of my 
newspaper. I want sensations. I have 
He glared 


beans. 
make a 


been promised sensations.” 
at Mr. Foster. 

“You don’t expect me to go out and 
make news, do your” demanded that 
gentleman. 

“T ain’t a journalist. That part is up 
to you,” said the cap’n. “My job is to 
go out and make ’em pay their subscrip- 
tions—and there ain’t any more left 
for me to do in that line. I’ve got ’em 
all paid up in advance and now time 
hangs heavy on my hands.” He sighed, 
as if he were he had been so 
peremptory and so active. “Is that the 
only sensation you intend to give us— 
eloping with Calista? I have promised 
more to subscribers.” 

“T suppose I might go to work and 
beat her up and have her get a divorce,” 
growled Mr. Foster, “but let me tell 
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you that we’re settled down to live 
happy ever after. What I profess to be 
is a printer, not a novel writer—and 
I’m tending to my work the best I 
know how.” 

“And so am I,” declared Mrs, Ca- 
lista. “I am giving the truth to my 
followers.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to keep dogs and 
do my own barking,” stated the cap’n, a 
remark that elicited an indignant snort 
from Mrs. Foster. 

Her husband was puckering his 
mouth as a champion, but the situation 
was relieved right at that moment. 

Smash! The front window of the 
Hornet office was shattered. 

Cap’n Sproul was first to the front, 
with sailor activity, and looked out 
through the opening, but did not in the 
least understand what it was all about. 
A half dozen men whom he recognized 
as assistants of the village truckman 
had precipitately dropped a sort of lit- 
ter which they had been carrying. On 
the litter was something large and ac- 
tive which was swathed in coverings. 
It arose on two legs, staggered about, 
and rolled over and over in the street. 

About it hopped and skipped a little 
man, a cripple with one leg perma- 
nently skew-angled at the knee joint. 
He was cursing shrilly and giving off 
all sorts of orders. The swathed ob- 
ject arose again and teetered precari- 
ously and then dove across the sidewalk 
and through one of the side windows of 
Cap’n Sproul’s office. There was no 
mistaking the legs when the animal 
rolled on the floor; they were the hind 
Cap’n Sproul was 
obliged to skip about in lively manner 
the hoofs. The little man 
hopped in through the window. He 
managed to drop a noosed rope over 
one of the kicking legs and then flung 
coils and twitched them tight until both 
feet were secured. But the horse con- 
tinued to roll, knocking furniture all 
about the office. 


legs of a horse. 


to escape 
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The cap’n grabbed the rope away 
from the little man, who was being 
flung to and fro. 

“You couldn’t anchor a potato chip in 
a puddle of molasses! Lay aboard, 
here, Foster, and help me heave on this 
hawser and down kedge with this son 
of a Peruvian dobo, or whatever it is!” 

But Mr. Foster plainly knew a trick 
of his own, now that he was certain 
that the intruder was a horse. He ran 
and flopped himself onto the animal’s 
head and held it against the floor. The 
horse ceased to struggle. 

“Condemn the tallow-fingered Hes- 
sians !” squeaked the little man. “They 
let him kick and get away! I told ’em 
how to handle him! They didn’t do 
it!” 

“What do you think this office is—a 
livery stable or a circus ring?” de- 
manded the cap’n. “What are you do- 
ing in here? What is this infernal hip- 
pohyampus, anyway ?” 

“It’s ‘Educated Ethan,’ the only nat- 
ural-born two-legged horse in the 
world! I have hired an empty store 
two doors below here, and now see 
what they’ve done!” 

“I’m looking at it,” stated the cap’n, 
kicking glass from under his feet. 

I’m go- 
It has nigh 


“IT call on you for witness. 
ing to sue the truckman. 
ruined an educated horse who can pick 


” 


out colors, count up to twenty, and 

“If he’s good at figgers, you can set 
him right to work ciphering up dam- 
ages,’ advised the cap’n grimly. 

“I am not to blame—Ethan isn’t to 
blame. You can sue the truck company 
along with me.” 

“I’m a little notional about taking ad- 
vice, mister. You claim you own the 
hoss, and the hoss done the damage. 
You can pay for those windows or I’ll 
clap an attachment onto the hoss.” 

The truckman came in sheepishly. 

“You know more about your hoss 
than we do,” said the leader. “If you 
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knew he was apt to cut up that way, 
you ought to have warned us.” 

“He never did act like that before. 
You did something to him. It wasn’t 
like him at all. I sha}l sue.” 

The horse’s legs were motionless and 
sagged suspiciously. The cap’n relaxed 
the rope, and the legs sagged still more. 
Mr. Foster stood up and the head did 
not move. 

“He stopped breathing just now,” he 
reported. 

The little man rushed forward and 
stripped the coverings from the head. 

“He’s dead! ‘Educated Ethan’ is 
dead !” 

“T was just going to remark,” said 
one of the truckman, “knowing consid- 
erable about hosses, that if educated, 
two-legged ones ever have blind stag- 
gers, then this one just had ’em with 
all the frills. You can see his tongue 
is all black. Man who owned him ought 
to have jabbed a penknife in there. 
Might have saved him. You can go 
ahead and sue all you want to. We 
were doing our part. We ain’t any 
more responsible for blind staggers than 
as if he was struck by lightning.” 

There were both passion and grief 
in the cripple’s demeanor. His voice 
kept switching from shrillness to gruff- 
ness, and when he squeaked, he rose on 
his hale leg, and when he growled, he 
sank down on the angled limb. 

“You sat on his head! You choked 
him to death!” he accused Mr. Foster. 
“T shall sue you!” 

Mr, Foster took a chew of tobacco 
and jerked thumb at Cap’n Sproul. 

“You'll have to look to him, mister. 
I’m a hired man. I was obeying or- 
ders.” 

“Very well, I shall look to him!” 

“You just hold on a minute!” coun- 
seled the boss truckman. “There’s Doc 
Holt across the street. He’s our vet 
doc and he knows his business. I'll call 
him over—and I ask everybody to keep 
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his mouth shut till doc passes judg- 
ment.” 

Doc Holt entered the office, exhaling 
an aroma that guaranteed his calling. 
He rolled up the horse’s lip, prodded 
a glazing eyeball, examined the swollen 
tongue, arose, and pronounced laconic 
judgment: 

“Blind staggers.” 

The truckman handed over a cigar 
and a half dollar. 

“T’ll pay for this medical attendance, 
doc. You may be called as a witness.” 
He turned on the little man. “Now 
bring on your suit!” 

“It won’t be any 
against me.” 

“You owe two dollars for trucking.” 


use—you're all 


‘“‘Cousin Aaron, you can take your old 
paper and run it to suit yourself, and 
make just as much of a scandal 
bag ofitas you like. I resign.” 


“You'll have to let it stand. I was 
reckoning to pay you out of the first 
money I took at the door.” 

“If you wasn’t getting ahead any 
faster’n that with your educated hoss, 
then you haven’t lost much, so it looks 
to me,” declared Cap’n Sproul. 

“Maybe not,” agreed the little man 
dismally. “I had about made up my 
mind that the American public doesn’t 
appreciate a high-class show when one 
is offered. I haven’t been able to give 
Ethan the right kind of grub.” 

“And that’s why your blind staggers 
fetched him that wallop,” stated Doc 
Holt sapiently. “No forelegs, hey?” 

“Was born that way,” said the crip- 
ple with gloomy pride. 
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“I'll pay your trucking bill on him, 
if I can have him as he lays. He'll be 
worth two dollars to me in the way of 
post-mortem.” 

“Can’t you make it three dollars?” 
begged the little man. “I’m busted and 
ruined. I haven’t got money enough 
to buy my dinner.” 

“Well, I’m liberal, where it’s a mat- 
ter of science and the improvement of 
my profession,” said the doc. “Here’s 
your three.” : 

" He gave orders to the truckmen, and 
they brought the stretcher and removed 
“Educated Ethan.” 

The little man stood at one side and 
exhibited so much of hopeless. misery 
that Cap’n Sproul was touched. 

“Overlook my being a little snappish, 
sir. But when your hoss came along 
kicking in my window, I was all haired 
up on matters of business. You needn’t 
mind settling damages. We'll make an 


item of it for my newspaper and let it - 


go at that.” 

The little man gave a quick glance 
around the office, and for the first time 
seemed to be aware of the nature of 
the establishment. 

“Tt was just like Ethan to pick out a 
printing office to die in. He always 
knew my tastes. And I have been chop- 
ping up old newspapers and feeding 
‘em to him in his hay the last few days, 
hoping to eke out till I could raise a 
little money. But I reckon I overdid 
literature in his case, even if he was 
educated.” 

“It’s too bad he died,” said the 
cap’n, giving Mr. Foster and Editor 
Calista Foster a meaning and disparag- 
ing glance, “because, considering his 
general tastes and his recent training, I 
might have been able to work him in 
here as editor. He wouldn’t have done 
any worse job of it than is being done 
at the present time !” 

“Oh, do you need an editor?” asked 
the little man, perking up. 

“Yes, he does,” declared Mrs. Fos- 
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ter, rising and poking a long pin sav- 
agely through her hat and her topknot. 
“Cousin Aaron, you can take your old 
paper and run it to suit yourself, and 
make just as much of a scandal bag of 
it as you like. I resign.” 

“T apply for the job,” said the little 
man eagerly. “I can i 

“How do I know whether you can? 
What’s your name?” 

“Tully Nodden.” 

“Outside of making a funny noise, it 
doesn’t mean anything to me. Ever do 
editing ?” 

“Not if you mean the mere drudgery 
of fixing up punctuation marks and 
writing balderdash to advise folks what 
to do about this and that.” 

Cap’n Sproul showed immediate in- 
terest. He gave Mrs. Foster a most 
provoking side glance. 

“T am a genius,” Mr. Nodden de- 
clared. “I know how to put the warm 
flesh of the imagination onto the bare 
ribs of facts. I can take a grain of the 
dust of reality and build a palace of 
romance.” 

“Yes, so you say, but if that’s the 
case, how comes it that you’re fooling 
away your time on a_ two-legged 
horse ?” 

“Tt’s because I haven’t been appreci- 
ated. I need a bold man to stand with 
me and give my genius wings. Don’t 
you think I know how to write stuff so 
that the world will gape? Try me! 
Here! Wait one moment, lady!” He 
bobbed between Mrs. Foster and the 
door and halted that indignant and self- 
deposed publicist. “Now the latest 
happening in this village! An affair 
which all of us here present have seen 
with our own eyes! How shall it be 
dressed in the news for the consump- 
tion of the public? You say, my dear 
lady !” 

“Do you mean about that horse fall- 
ing down and dying?” 

“Exactly! Your 


please! 


version, 
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What particular touch would your pen 
give it?” 

Mrs. Foster sniffed. 

“Well, what else is there to say ex- 
cept that a freak horse tumbled through 
our office window and died on the floor ? 
That’s all there was to it.” 

Mr. Nodden snapped his 
briskly. 

“The ditch-water dullness which 
spoils the news of the day! Touch the 
affair with genius! What have we? 
A noble animal who has had leisure to 
study because Nature took away two 
legs and so intimated that the animal 
should not be a beast of burden. Hints 
that on his two legs Ethan is like man. 
We all know that fasting brings out the 
higher mental qualities. Ethan had 
fasted. Ethan had devoured the printed 
page—and it may be true that there is 
a sort of spirit of thought about the 
page when it has been printed. Ethan, 
coming past a newspaper office from 
which high truth may be spread abroad 
to the world, is suddenly seized with a 
desire to make known that the line be- 
tween horse and human is narrow—that 
horse may cross that line—that horse 
may speak a word which may reveal 
kinship, and so forth and so on! So 
Ethan rises and comes in to speak the 
word, and the struggle is too great. The 
great word sticks in the throat and 
Ethan dies—a martyr to his hankering 
to make known the truth. World is 
always putting out martyrs to the truth. 
So forth and so on, eh? Now, what do 
you think of that?” 

Cap’n Sproul scratched his fingers 
through his chin beard. 

Mr. Foster took a fresh chew of to- 
bacco. 

Mrs. Foster was readiest with her 
tongue. 

“Well, of all the dad-ratted nonsense 
I ever listened to, that sculch is the 
worst!” she declared. 

“Is it any more nonsense than that 
piece of yours in the last issue about 
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setting in a tub of warm water and 
shutting your eyes and transporting 
yourself to the tropics by whiffing per- 
fumery under your nose?” demanded 
the cap’n. 

“But I am dealing with the great 
truths of human psychology and I——” 

“But you ain’t getting any interesting 
items out of it,” insisted the cap’n. “I 
might go over to Hoyt’s ice house and 
set in the dark on a cake of ice and 
dream about being at the north pole, but 
who would want to read about it? But 
here’s the window to show for this hoss’ 
performance, and we might as well 
make it read well.” 

“Exactly!” agreed Mr. Nodden, 
“And while we’re about it—between us 
four—let’s give out that we heard the 
word Ethan said.” 

“Might as well make it a spicy item,” 
stated the cap’n. “Considering what he 
had been eating, he probably said, 
‘Oats!’ I'll swear to it, anyway.” 

“Cousin Aaron, are you losing your 
honesty along with your mind?” in- 
quired Mrs. Calista with scorn. 

“No, and I don’t propose to lose any 
money on this newspaper, if I can find 
anybody who can make it spicy enough 
so that the folks will want to sub- 
scribe.” 

“T have always wanted a place where 
I could show what I could do,” con- 
fessed Mr. Nodden. “All I need is the 
backing. We may as well give it out 
that Ethan said two or three words. 
Say, ‘Man’s best friend,’ or something 
like that.” 

“T’m agreeable,” said the cap’n. “Sit 
down and write up a good, lively piece.” 

Mr. Foster gave his wife a melan- 
choly stare, tucked up his sleeves, and 
retired into the printing department; 
his solemn silence expressed his opinion 
on the subject. 

Mrs. Foster walked around Mr. Nod- 
den and started for the door. 

“There’s no sense in your deserting 
ship,” stated her employer. “You'll 
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be all right on cooking receipts and-local 
gossip about what the wimmenfolks 
are up to—and you can bring in items 
for Mr. Nodden to spice up like he’s 
doing with this thing.” 

“Go ahead to your own destruction!” 

Mrs. Foster showed the demeanor 
and spoke in the tone of the prophetess ; 
she slammed the door after her. Mr. 
Nodden sat down at her desk and 
picked up a pen. 

“Of course, I don’t want the 
long bow drawed too far,” | 
hedged the cap’n. “Spice things gy 
up and make om 
good, easy reading, 
and all that, but don’t 
get the Hornet in too 
deep. My name is on 
it.” 

“You don’t need to 
worry about my 
ability and my good 
judgment,” was the 
new editor’s reassur- 
ing promise. “TI 
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“Heave ahead,” consented Cap’n 
Sproul, resigning himself to listen. 

Mr. Nodden proved to be a flowery 
writer, and never did horse receive 
more glowing eulogy than the late 
“Educated Ethan.” 

“But look-a-here!’’. objected the 
cap’n. “It was agreed between us that 
he was only going to say a few words, 
and I would stretch a point and back 
you up, seeing that it’s a newspaper job 
and newspapers is always excused for 
doing a little lying. But the way you 
have dished it up in your piece, that 





haven’t been under- 
stood or appreciated 
up till now. Nobody 
has ever given me a 
chance to show what 
I could do. I only 
need to be told to go 
ahead.” 

“Go ahead,” com- 
manded the cap’n. 
“Tl into the 
tavern and go good for a week’s board 
on your account, and we’ll talk wages 
after the paper comes out.” 

When the cap’n returned to the office 
later in the day, Editor Nodden was 
stacking the sheets of his first manu- 
script and asked permission to read the 
effort to his superior. 

“It doesn’t mean that I’m going to 
bother you right along in this way. It’s 
my nature to take all responsibility. 
But in buying goods, it’s only right to 
have a sample off the first piece.” 
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All the next day Mr. Nodden was ‘gloomily inactive. 
the desk and gnawed the penholder and did not write a line. 


He sat at 


hoss stood up and delivered a stump 
speech before he dropped dead. I'll be 
cussed if I can see my way clear to in- 
dorse all that.” 

“Sometimes my enthusiasm does run 
away with me,” admitted Mr. Nodden. 
“However, you’ve got to own up that 
it's just what a horse would say in a 
case of that kind.” 

“T guess I’m kind of carried away by 
this newspaper-enterprise spirit, since 
I have grabbed in here,” said the cap’n, 
after he had meditated for some time. 
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“But I do feel some glimmerings of 
ordinary common sense coming back to 
me. Better say simply that the hoss 
tried to talk and that, being a very 
close friend of his, you sensed what he 
wanted to say.” 

Mr. Nodden was disappointed and 
said so. 

“T expected a freer hand. I hoped I 
had at last found an opportunity where 
I could show what I could do. I have 
always been held back. That’s why I 
am busted and ruined.” 

“Howsumever, | propose to hang 
onto a little respectability even if I’m 
in the newspaper business,” stated the 
cap’n with determination. “Have it 
that he expressed his sentiments by 
waving his hind legs, if you’ve got to 
go that far, but don’t quote him as talk- 
ing.” 

All the next day Mr. Nodden was 
gloomily inactive. He sat at_the desk 
and gnawed the penholder and did ‘not 
write a line. 

Mr. Foster put into type the article 
on “Educated Ethan” and gave Cap’n 
Sproul a proof slip when the latter 
made request in the print department. 

“What do you think of that for a 
spicy starter?” asked the cap’n. 

“T ain’t any hand to pass criticism on 
the editor of a paper where I’m hired 
as printer.” 

“But what’s your general idea?” in- 
sisted the proprietor. 

Mr. Foster took a chew while he 
gazed forth on Mr. Nodden, crouched 
over the desk in the outer office. 

“IT will say this—being urged—that 
if I was as small a man as he is and 
had managed to work a lie out of me 
as big as that one I’ve just set in type, 
I would feel nigh about as nervously 
prostrated as he seems to be.” 

“T look to you to back us up,” stated 
Cap’n Sproul severely. 

“Oh, I know what loyalty to my 
paper is, sir. I have been a printer for 
forty years. Call me a tramp print if 
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you want to, but I have worked on the 
best ones in the land, and I have never 
talked +outside the office yet.” 

“Don’t most of the big papers spice 
up news like this when things ain’t hap- 
pening naturally ?” 

Mr. Foster picked up his stick and 
squared his elbows in front of his case, 

“T say, don’t they?” 

“And I say I have never talked out- 
side the office yet, sir. If I start now 
to talk to you, you wouldn’t have any 
confidence in me.” He began to click 
type. 

Mr. Foster had truly put himself into 
an unassailable position, and his em- 
ployer had to admit that much to him- 
self. 

“If it won’t be considered as pre- 
sumptuous, sir, I’d like to have you 
take a word of warning from me to 
the new. editor, because Calista has 
gone down country visiting till after 
the next paper comes out, and I 
wouldn’t want you to be left without 
somebody to edit the paper.” 

“What warning?” 

“Just take down the Bible from the 
shelf, open it to Acts Five, lay it down 
in front of him, and run your finger 
along the line about Ananias going out 
and falling down dead. It'll be a gen- 
tle hint, and he seems to need it. He 
ain’t looking at all well, as it is.” 

The cap’n growled resentfully and 
went forth to have a word with Mr. 
Nodden. 

The editor was not amiable or com- 
municative. 

“Any new reading for me?” invited 
his boss. 

“The opening is not developing as I 
had hoped it would, sir. I feel ham- 
pered. I have shown you that I know 
how to write. But I must have a free 
hand and some encouragement.” 

“You’ve got both hands free, as far 
as I can see, and you ain’t writing any- 
thing. And I don’t know what you 
mean by encouragement.” 
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“Well, for instance, sir, I find that 
the lady who has been editor has gone 
away from tofvn.” 

“That's right.” 

“Now if you will back me, and make 
her husband see the need of doing 
something for the paper, we'll have a 
romantic story of an elopement. I 
have heard that there was another lover 
before this new man came along. They 
were telling me at the tavern last 
night.” 

“You can hear ’most anything at that 
tavern, but it ain’t the kind of stuff I 
want printed in my newspaper,” barked 
Cap’n Sproul. ‘And let me inform you 
that the lady is my wife’s cousin, and 
if you write a word to bring any scan- 
dal on her name, I'll twist up that other 
leg of yours so that you can scratch 
your ear with your big toe! Say, look 
here, Nodden, I think you’re a woop- 
entyke!” 

“What's that?” 


“Sailor word for a package of fog 
tied up in a cobweb.” 
you 


“Meaning that don’t think I 
amount to much?” 

“Well, I ain’t adding any comments 
to what I have said.” 

“And you don’t believe I can deliver 
a sensation ?” 

“T don’t want any kind of a sensation 
where it means slandering wife’s rela- 
tions—or anybody else, for that mat- 
ter—and bringing onto me suits for 
damages and libel and suchlike. A dead 
hoss is safe material, but live human 
beings ain’t.” 

“You are not giving me any cncour- 
agement, but you have gone to work 
and have got my sporting blood all 
heated up,” declared Mr. Nodden ire- 
fully. “I expected help from those who 
are closely connected with the paper. 
Naturally I would expect help. But if 
I am not going to get that help, I’ll go 
ahead by myself.” 

The cap’n squinted at his editor, 
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doubt etched in the puckers of his fore- 
head. 

“T’ll give you a sensation that will 
shake this town from one end to the 
other.” 

“You just hold on a minute, Nodden! 
You want to remember that, though 
I’m giving you the helm for a little 
while, I still own the ship! I shan’t 
allow you to run it onto the reefs.” 

“Tt doesn’t stand to reason, does it, 
that I’d wreck the thing that is giving 
me my first opportunity ?” 

“You might not do it a-purpose, but 
considering your proposition about my 
wife’s cousin, I must say that your 
judgment doesn’t seem to be as well 
calked as it ought to be.” 

“T will give you a sensation in which 
no names will be called. There won’t 
be any need of names. It will not be a 
matter where men and women are con- 
cerned, so there can’t be any danger of 
libel. A thing will happen, that’s all!” 

“You guarantee it will happen, eh? 
No hoss talk—no——” 

“The matter of ‘Educated Ethan’ was 
merely a sample—the first thing that 
came to hand. It was to show you my 
ability to treat minor matters in an in- 
teresting way. I hope you are not 
afraid to print the news about a real 
happening, are you?” 

“Of course not. What is the hap- 
pening ?” 

“Tt hasn’t happened yet.” 

“But what will it be when it does 
happen?” 

“T haven’t been hired here as a 
prophet, as I understand it,” retorted 
the little man, showing a cripple’s ir- 
ritability. “The best way in this world 
is to let Nature take her course and 
then use this with brains!” He held 
up a gnawed penstock, waggled it in 
front of the cap’n’s nose, and tossed it 
on the desk. “After Nature has acted, 
I know how to tell the reading public 
all about it. I'll make that pen shed 
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sparks like a trolley pulley on an icy 
wire!” 

Then he slapped on his hat and 
titupped out and away. 

“Have you fired him?” inquired Mr. 
Foster, from the doorway of the back 
office. 

The cap’n did not reply. 

“It’s the only sensible thing to do,” 
advised the foreman. “He hasn’t been 
editing, nor much of anything else. If 
he doesn’t get busy pretty soon, we 
shan’t have anything in the Hornet next 
issue except that hoss lie and a few 
church notices. It seems to me a 

“Mr. Foster, any time I need your 
help abaft the break of the poop, I'll 
drop word to you. Rest of the time, 
you'll please stay forward where you 
belong.” 

Mr. Foster retired. 

“Tf he ever gets my jaws open again 
about anything applying to and partak- 
ing of the editing of this newspaper, 
he'll have to pry with an iron footstick 
—and even then I'll bite off the end of 
it,” he informed the smut-nosed youth 
who was his helper in the print shop. 

Therefore, when Mr. Foster received 
more copy the next day from the hands 
of Mr. Nodden, he was grimly reticent 
as to its nature. For that matter, there 
was nothing revolutionary about the 
matters of which Mr. Nodden wrote. 
It was mostly village gossip, and it 
showed a stranger’s unfamiliarity with 
the names of prominent citizens. Mr. 
Foster religiously, contentedly, and 
carefully followed copy as to errors. 

Cap’n Sproul dropped in occasionally 
and looked over the sheets on the fore- 
man’s spindle. He found it pretty tame 
stuff, and lost interest. But he offered 
no comments to Mr. Foster and got no 
talk from that saturnine gentleman. 
Furthermore, Mr. Nodden was not 
communicative. He seemed to have a 
lot on his mind. He was out of the 
office for considerable periods, and 
when he was at his desk, he spent much 
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time in deep meditation. The cap’n did 
not interrupt him. There was no occa- 
sion to hand out praise for the reading 
matter the new editor was preparing, 
and Cap’n Sproul was a bit wary about 
prodding Mr. Nodden about that prom- 
ised sensation. He felt that he did not 
care to stir Mr. Nodden up any more, 
If the cap’n’s pride had been a little less 
stiff, he would have called the sensation 
plan off, by commands to Mr. Nodden. 

As the matter stood, he felt that he 
could not say much of anything. Se- 
cretly he hoped that his editor would 
prove to be the “woopentyke” that he 
seemed to be; then the cap’n would 
have an excuse to get rid of him and 
get back onto the safer and saner basis 
of Calista Foster, even though her taste 
for sensations was not up to date. 

Somehow, Cap’n Sproul felt the un- 
easy apprehension that there was a 
bomb hidden around his office some- 
where and that the time fuse was set for 
next publication day. His mariner in- 
stinct was alarmed. He found himself 
hunting around aimlessly. Finally, he 
became so uneasy in the office that he 
stayed away altogether. The silent, 
scowling, wizened Mr. Nodden was 
in no sense a pleasant companion. 

And out in the print shop Mr. Foster 
was fully as taciturn. 

But he came out of his silence with 
a flop on the day preceding the publica- 
tion date of the Hornet. There are 
some things that an old-fashioned 
printer will resent even more bitterly 
than a kick under the coat tails. Mr. 
Nodden handed one of those affronts to 
Mr. Foster, and Mr. Foster came 
promptly to the editor’s desk, pinching 
the affront between inky thumb and 
forefinger. 

It was a two-column clipping slashed 
from a city newspaper. 

“Must be a mistake,” said Mr. Fos- 
ter, stingy of speech and nipping his 
words, but protest raged in him and 
speech must out! 
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“No mistake!” squeaked Mr. Nodden 
impatiently. 

“But this reprint is marked ‘set’ for 
this week.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But there’s only two of us out there 
to stick type, and this will use up about 
all our time till we go to press. We 
shan’t be able to set up real news.” 

Mr. Foster’s voice trembled with re- 
sentment. Perpetrating such an enor- 
mity oy the limited resources of a coun: 
try office in the last precious moments 
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by some old wop of an Ancient Asa, 
fresh news?” 
“It is—and you go to your work!” 
Speech was plainly plugged in Mr. 
Foster. He stood and waved the clip- 
ping and gasped. 








‘‘Are you out here telling me, the editor, what is news and what is not news?’’? demanded 


Mr. Nodden in his shrillest tones. 


before publication was something which 
filed teeth into his printer’s fury. 

“Are you out here telling me, the 
editor, what is news and what is not 
news?” demanded Mr. Nodden in his 
shrillest tones. “That’s news—that 
piece you have in your hand.” 

“News!” squalled Mr. Foster. “Why, 


” 


I, have worked in every 
“T say it’s live news—and you go stt 
it in type!” 


By the four-eyed, limber-toed type 
louse that danced jigs for Ben Frank- 
lin, do you presume to sit there and tell 
me that a piece on meteorites, written 


hat’s news—that piece you have in your hand.”’ 


“Who is the editor of this paper, any- 
way?” demanded Mr. Nodden. 

Mr. Foster retreated to the door of 
his sanctuary. 

“A damn’ fool!” he shouted before 
he slammed the door. 

But Mr. Nodden kept right on with 
his busy pen. He was wasting no more 
time in meditation; he seemed to know 
exactly what he was about. 

At six o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. 
Foster and his helper were about to 
take off their aprons, but Mr. Nodden 
appeared to them. 

“T have arranged to have your sup- 
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pers sent over from the tavern,” he said. 
“Here’s more copy to set. And I pro- 
pose to have the paper printed some 
time in the night , 

“Dadblast ye, do you take this for 
Friday night in a Chinese laundry?” 
raged Mr. Foster. ‘‘My day’s work is 
done! I have set up that hell-roaring 
and nerve-racking meteorite 

“And you are going to set up some 
more about it, sir. I know just what 
I’m doing, even if you don’t. It is not 
necessary for you to know. You’re the 
printer—I’m the editor. If you don’t 
obey my orders, I shall report to the 
owner ofthis paper. I say again, I pro- 
pose to have the papers ready to dis- 
tribute as soon as this town opens its 
eyes in the morning. That’s enterprise! 
Are you going to force me to go to 
Owner Sproul and report that you re- 
fuse to join me in showing enterprise?” 

Mr. Foster retied the strings of his 
apron. The main theme of Cap’n 
Sproul’s preachments had been enter- 
prise in running the Hornet. Mr. Fos- 
ter had secured his position by advocat- 
ing new life and enterprise. _It came 
to him that he could not afford to have 
this hop-and-skip stranger drop into 
town and outdo him in zeal in the serv- 
ice of his employer. 

“Go ahead!” he gritted. “I can stand 
it if you can. What’s your next sensa- 
tional item? Got any new clew in the 
Cain and Abel murder case?” 

Editor Nodden did not retort. He 
handed out a wad of written copy. 

Foreman Foster took a squint at the 
first pages, opened his mouth, goggled 
his eyes—and then took a chew and 
controlled himself. Mr. Nodden evi- 
dently expected remarks; he perched 
himself on a stool and kept his eyes on 
the printer’s face and waited. Mr. 
Foster attended resolutely to his job. 

“You seem to find that pretty inter- 
esting,” ventured the author after a pro- 
longed silence. 

“You talking to me?” 


“Yes! I say you seem to find that 
matter interesting.” 

“T have to read it so as to set it in 
type. I’m not paying any attention to 
what it’s about.” 

“Of course you can’t be expected to 
understand it as I do, because I am a 
scientist,” said Mr. Nodden loftily. 
“My brother and I have done much 
work in science. His regular business 
is to predict eclipses for almanacs, 
That’s how he gets such a line on what’s 
happening among the heavenly bodies, 
You see I quote him there.” 

“Yes, I see! But which is his right 


name? I see you have called him Pro-~- 


fessor Watt Nodden and Doctor Volt 
Nodden and id 

“Is it possible I have made such a 
mistake in my dear brother’s name? 
It’s Watt, of course—Watt—Watt,” re- 
peated Mr. Nodden, showing some dis- 
composure under Mr. Foster’s boring 
gaze. “But I get in such a white heat 
when I write. And the subject is one 
to stir a man’s emotions. That letter 
from my brother two days ago certainly 
did give me a thrill.” Mr. Nodden was 
exhibiting a sort of wistful eagerness 
to enlist and placate the foreman. “You 
see, he has all kinds of delicate instru- 
ments, and his judgment is so good, and 
his skill is so great, that I have gone 
right ahead and have written the thing 
up just as if it had happened. It’s a 
wonderful piece of news.” 

Mr. Foster continued to click the 
types into his stick, his tobacco bulging 
in his cheek. 

“You have wonderful control over 
yourself to be able to read what you’re 
reading and show no feeling about the 
matter,” said Mr. Nodden. “Perhaps 
you don’t believe it—don’t believe such 
things can be foreseen by Science!” 

~ “What do you call this thing that’s 
coming?” inquired Mr. Foster indif- 
ferently. “‘Ashbin’—or ‘Ashcloth’— 
you seem to have it spelled two ways in 
heat of writing.” 
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“I think you must have mistaken my 
writing,’ declared Mr. Nodden, slip- 
ping down from the stool and hurrying 
to Mr. Foster’s side. “It’s—it’s—yes, 
it’s ‘Astarin! ” 

“But it’s different down below there.” 

“I wonder how I happened to call it 
‘Astaroth,’ ” mused Mr. Nodden, try- 
ing to act surprised and failing. “But 
it’s ‘Astarin’—that’s right. And now 
I’ll run across and have them send over 
your suppers.” 

“Ves, if old Astarinkus is bound to 
hit us, we may as well die happy on a 
full stomach,” said Mr. Foster. 

“T hope you are taking this thing seri- 
ously, sir. I have explained to you how 
I have gleaned my information—it’s by 
science from a scientist. And of course 
you can back me up if any questions 
are asked outside.” 

Mr. Foster pulled his eye shade a lit- 
tle lower and kept on picking type. 

“Of course,” quavered Mr. Nodden, 
“selecting this section of the cotntry 
as the place where the great meteorite 
is to strike is doing a little guesswork, 
but my brother has very delicate instru- 
ments, and it’s allowable to do a little 
guessing even in science, when it’s a 
matter of showing some newspaper en- 
terprise. So I think we can safely 
reckon that we shall have the exclusive 
news in our paper in the morning.” 

“Tell old Parrott to pound my steak 
well before he fries it,” called Mr. Fos- 
ter, when Mr. Nodden started off. “He 
cuts even his sirloin so close to the horn 
that a man can’t chaw it.” 

After Mr. Nodden had departed, the 
apprentice came and stared, with awe 
in his eyes, over Foreman Foster’s 
shoulder. 

“What's he talking about? 
going to hit us?” 

“Yes,” stated Mr. Foster dryly. 

“What ?” 

“A howlafareenus named”—Mr. 
Foster bent low and peered at his copy 
—‘“named Astarin.” 


Some’p’n 
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“How does he know?” 

“His brother told him. Have you got 
a brother, son?” 

"Ves: er,” 

“Always believe what your brother 
tells you, and you'll grow up to be a 
nice man with a crumpled leg, and 
you'll know how to talk with a horse, 
if you’re real good. And now don’t let 
that beautiful thought keep you from 
your job of lifting that type into the 
form. You want to be spryer around 
this office, or I'll teeter you on the toe 
of my boot.” 

Editor Nodden, after he returned to 
the office, did not sit down. He bobbed 
around on his misfit legs and had his 
ear cocked like a terrier watching a rat 
hole. The absolute composure of Mr. 
Foster, pecking stubby fingers into the 
type case, seemed to irritate the gen- 
eral manager of the impending sensa- 
tion. 

“You’re a doubting Thomas! 
don’t believe it’s going to happen!” 

“I’m setting type, as copy is handed 
to me—tending strictly to my business 
in getting out a newspaper. What do 
you want me to do—go sashaying 
around this office as your partner in 
that whingdangle dance you're doing, 
or stand outside and catch old Astarisk 
in a wet towel?” 

“This world is filled up with men 
who can’t see past the end of their own 
noses,” declared Mr. Nodden.: “But if 
I hear of you making any cheap talk 
after it happens, or doubting my broth- 
er’s scientific knowledge, I’ll prosecute 
you for slander.” 

Mr. Foster tapped his knuckles on 
a sheet of copy. 

“According to what you have written 
here, you have a lot of business of your 
own to tend to this evening. Now 
suppose a 

“Tt isn’t my business. I'll sue you 
if you dare to say it’s my business. It’s 
the business of the heavenly spheres, 


” 


sir. 


You 
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President Anson Drake of the savings bank came fighting his way through the crowd and got 


to Cap’n Sproul’s elbow. 


“(Do you know what has happened?” he 


demanded, panting and white-faced. 


“Well, you and the spheres keep your 
noses out of my affairs. If I don’t be- 
lieve in what I’m setting in type 

The next instant Mr. Foster and 
everybody else in that section of the 
town had good reason to believe in 
something. It seemed as if the earth 
had been hit a wallop by the war club 
of Jupiter himself. Windows were 
shattered, buildings rocked, and chim- 
neys were dislocated. Men ran into the 
street and shouted, and from all around 
sounded the ululation of frightened 
women. 


“She has hit us!” screamed Mr. Nod- 
den, leaping up and down around Fore- 
man Foster, who had fallen over a stool 
and lay on his back. “Now I'll give you 
the matter to head it up with!” He 
rushed to his desk and began to write. 

The Hornet was printed and on the 
street and in the hands of subscribers at 
daybreak. In the biggest display type 
the office afforded, it was heralded forth 
that at nine-fifty-five o’clock in the eve- 
ning, a meteorite had smashed that sec- 
tion of the country right in the eye. 
And there was a full and illgminating 
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description of meteorites and their na- 
ture. Furthermore, on the first page, 
was a big advertisement stating that Mr. 
Tully Nodden, the editor of the Hornet, 
had secured all the available fragments 
of that meteorite and would have the 
wonderful stuff on exhibition in a va- 
cant store on the main street—doors 
open at eight-thirty in the morning, ad- 
mission twenty-five cents. 

Prior to the hour of opening, Mr. 
Nodden denied himself to all—even to 
Cap’n Sproul, who pressed through the 
crowd and hammered on the door. He 
announced over the transom that he 
was busy getting his exhibit ready and 
could not be disturbed. 

“You have certainly got an up-and- 
coming editor,” declared Squire Reeves, 
stepping aside with the cap’n. “Rest of 
us haven’t even found out where the 
thing struck. How is it he knows so 


much about it—getting all the news into 
the paper and grabbing the relics?” 
“That ain’t any of my business,” said 


the cap’n. “I hired him to write fresh 
news, and he seems to be delivering 
the goods. That’s all I know or care.” 

When he had hurried downtown the 
evening before, the noncommittal Mr. 
Foster—still intent on keeping his jaws 
closed where his employer was con- 
cerned—had merely stated that Mr. 
Nodden had written a piece about the 
meteorite and had hurried away from 
the office. The Hornet press was still 
running to supply the demand, and Mr. 
Foster was selling papers in the front 
office as fast as he could make change. 

He entreated Cap’n Sproul to take his 
place. 

“l’m plumb beat out,” he said. “I’ve 
been up all night. I ain’t had my break- 
fast. The boy is young and tough, and 
he can keep running the press for a 
while, but I can’t stand on my feet an- 
other minute.” 

Under those conditions, the cap’n 
took charge of affairs. In spite of his 
rather dizzy uncertainty as to what it 
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all meant, it was evident that Mr. Nod- 
den had delivered the promised sensa- 
tion. 

Wagons loaded with arriving sight- 
seers came rattling into the village. The 
main street was blocked. 

At nine-thirty in the forenoon, Presi- 
dent Anson Drake of the savings bank 
came fighting his way through the 
crowd and got to Cap'n Sproul’s elbow. 

“Do you know what has happened ?” 
demanded President Drake, panting 
and white-faced. 

“There’s a full account in the Hor- 
net,” replied the cap’n crisply. 

“I don’t mean the devilish crazy yarn, 
whatever it’s all about. That hippity- 
skipit editor of yours is in that store 
right next to our bank, and there’s a 
line stretching away out into the street, 
and these new folks who are driving 
into town have got the idea that there’s 
a run on the savings bank—and dam- 
mit all, there is a run now! They’re 
all whewed up and won’t listen to rea- 
son, and they’re ramming in to draw 
out their money.” 

Cap’n Sproul stopped selling papers. 
He was one of the bank’s trustees. 

“We are not prepared for a run,” 
mourned the president. “We'll be 
cleaned out. We can’t make ’em un- 
derstand.” : 

Cap’n Sproul tried to get at Mr. Nod- 
den by the front way, but the strug- 
gling populace was too intent on its own 
business. He ran around to a back 
door and flanked Mr. Nodden, who 
was taking in money and shooing his 
patrons along. 

“The bank will have to attend to its 
own business. I’m looking strictly after 
mine,” he informed the cap’n, “and, 
furthermore, I reckon you’d better hand 
me fifty dollars for what work I have 
done to date, and I'll resign.” He kept 
grabbing in the money. “Pass on— 
pass on, good peop-ul!” he squealed. 
“Take your look and pass on, and give 
others a chance. Many are waiting.” 
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There was a big hunk of rock in the 
middle of the store. 

“T tell you, you’ve got to shut this 
place up and drive away these folks 
till our bank matter is explained to 
’em!” insisted the cap’n with fury. 

“If the bank expects me to shut up 
my show and lose money, the bank will 
have to hand me a piece of change,” 
stated Mr. Nodden. 

It was not so much the tone as the 
look—a sidewise glance of superiority 
—that inflamed Cap’n Sproul. He 
grabbed Mr. Nodden by the collar and 
bent low. 

“Condemn your squizzled-up pelt!’ 
he hissed. “You have been using me 
and my newspaper to work up excite- 
ment for this peep show! If you open 
your yawp, I'll tie you into knots!” 

He straightened up, still holding Mr. 
Nodden’s collar, and bellowed to the 
crowd in his best sea tones. 

“The professor says for me to tell 
you that this meteorite ain’t just safe, 
as yet. It’s liable to blow up. All who 
want to see it blow up will kindly get 
out of here and wait across the street.” 

The crowd began to back away. 

“Notify them folks in the bank, too,” 
the cap’n advised. ‘Never can tell what 
a meteorite will do when it starts!” 

The retreat of the crowd was rapid. 
And when the folks were massed on 
the other side of the street, Cap’n 
Sproul addressed them on the solidity 
of the savings bank and told them what 
fools they were to mistake a peep show 
for a bank run. He advised them to 
ask questions among themselves and lo- 
cate the fools who started the wild 
rumors. Then he went into the store 
and locked the door. He felt that he 
needed a few moments alone with Mr. 
Nodden. But Mr. Nodden was not 
alone. Mr. Foster was there, having 
remained after the others had fled. 

“Do you know what that land crab 
has done?” gasped Mr. Foster, who 
showed signs of having been somewhere 
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and back ina great hurry. “He cleaned 
out Brackett’s dynamite storehouse in 
the poor-farm pasture and set off the 
whole mess in the old quarry hole. | 
reckoned that was what he had done. 
I have run down there to make sure, 
That’s why I asked you to sell papers, 
Cap’n Sproul.” 

Cap’n Sproul turned on Mr. Nodden 
and opened his mouth, and then he 
checked himself. 

“No, I ain’t going to say it, Nodden. 
It will be putting myself further down 
on your plane, where I have been the 
last few days. If you are spry and 
lucky and take the back ways, you can 
catch the down train. Hump your- 
self!’ He pointed to the rear exit. 

“Yott owe me fifty dollars for a sen- 
sation,” bleated Mr. Nodden. 

The cap’n raised his foot. 

“T’ll hand you a sensation that won't 
cost you a cent if you don’t get out of 
my sight and stay out. You're leaving 
a dynamite bill for me to pay, you dou- 
ble-twisted of Gehenna! You're 
lucky that I don’t make you dump that 
fraud money out of your pockets!” 

There was a threat in that, and Mr, 
Nodden departed in haste. 

“T’ve got to go out there and say 
something to ’em, Foster,” said the 
cap’n, after prolonged meditation. 

“Even the best men get fooled by 
these skin gamers,” averred Mr. Foster 
consolingly. 

“T ain’t bashful. I’m willing to take 
some of the cuss of it.” The cap’n 
gazed at the rock for a time and then 
hoisted a trapdoor and rolled the thing 
to the edge and dropped it into the cel- 
lar. “But as to helping that critter get 
away, I'll tell ’em that his meteorite 
hadn’t got done traveling, and that he 
straddled it and rode away. That’s as 
sensible as anything else, considering 
the situation. And you'd better drop a 
post card to Calista. We need one of 
her tame issues for next week, to sort 
of even things up.” 


son 
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The disillusionment of Jimmy Drake. 


NDER the escort of her niece in 
the editorial department, the lady 
from Syracuse had viewed the 

splendid new quarters of the Holliday 
Publishing Company. Before all the 
vaunted architectural beauties over 
which visitors were expected to ex- 
claim, she remained mute, reserving 
opinion till she stood before the ele- 
vator and burst forth: 

“Never saw so many attractive young 
men in my life, Jean!” 

Miss Winslow chuckled. 

“Yes, Aunt Frances. 
they’re all married!” 

“All married?” Aunt Frances, after 
seemingly accepting the situation, gave 
expression to a final gleam of hope. 
“Not that big, good-looking one 
what’s his name—with the desk next 
to yours? He’s not married, is he?” 

A tone of reserve was perceptible in 
her niece’s response: 

“Oh—you must mean Mr. Drake. 
No, he’s not married; but they say 
he’s engaged to a girl back home.” 

As they spoke, the object of their 
speculations sat before his glass-topped 
desk, oblivious to the comings and go- 
ings of stenographers, the bawling over 
the telephone of Mr. Volk in the next 
alcove ; in short, oblivious to everything 
save the contents of a letter that grin- 
ning Willie had left but a moment be- 
fore. It was written in an angular 
scrawl, on stationery of a delicate pink, 
the same being the favorite color of the 


But no use; 


writer, who ended her letters with a 
line of little crosses in the lower left- 
hand corner and_ signed herself: 
“Fondly, Mabel.” The envelope was 
postmarked Detroit, where the young 
lady in question had been visiting 
wealthy relatives of her father’s for the 
past month. 

The last part of the missive Jimmy 
Drake read over and over again: 


I have perfectly grand news. I’m coming 
to New York. It seems Aunt Sadie’s hus- 
band, Cousin Elmer, makes a business trip 
there every spring and takes her with him, 
so that she can do her shopping. They were 
going to leave me with Aunt Harriet, but she 
said, “No, Mabel and I will come, too. I 
will: share her expenses and buy her some 
clothes.” It is fixed up all right, and by the 
time you get this, I shall be on the train 
coming East to see my Jimmy. Aunt Sadie 
says.I must tell “my young man” to join us 
for lunch at the Hotel Metropolitan—Broad- 
way and Forty-second Street, if you know 
where that is!—on Saturday at one. She 
wants to meet him and see if he’s good 
enough for me. You should worry, Jimmy 
dear! 


Having extracted every grain of 


latent sweetness therein contained, 
Jimmy Drake put away the envelope 
and looked out of the window across 
the roofs and turrets that lay for blocks 
between the Holliday Building and the 
Hudson River gleaming in the morn- 
ing sun. Though the breath of spring 
in the air caused his spirits to soar, 
his pulse to tingle riotously, memory 
was carrying him back, step by step, 
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For the moment, Jimmy stood aghast—at the manner in which these good old 
souls had—encouraged—the child to rig herself up. 


to a moon-lighted porch one evening 
last September—and the girl in white, 
back home. 

In his mind’s eye, he was reviewing 
every detail of that rapturous occasion 
when he became conscious of a con- 
versation going on behind him between 
Miss Winslow and Bob Volk, the latter 
being always on the outlook for a lis- 
tener to his never-ceasing flow of revo- 
lutionary ideas. All the men in the es- 


tablishment, from Mr. Holliday down, 
liked to talk to little Miss Winslow; 
she was bright, interesting, interested, 
and good looking, in the way of an 
alert, darting little swallow, to which 
somebody had once likened her. 

Like the ancient mariner of old, 
Jimmy Drake at the window, though 
his back was turned, could not choose 
but hear. He caught the word “mar- 
riage’—and hearkened; then lost in- 
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terest as it was followed by “law of 
population” and other textbook phrases 
never found on the lips of mortals con- 
templating entrance into that blissful 
state. 

“What was that chump gassing 
about?” inquired young Drake, when 
Mr. Volk at last, still talking, had taken 
a reluctant departure. 

Miss Winslow, already lost in her 
work, as if resolved to make up for lost 
time, raised a blank face, then compre- 
hended and laughed. 

“Oh, he found a newspaper clipping 
—something about the Malthusian doc- 
trine.” 

“How very exciting!” 
Jimmy, lighting a cigarette. 

Miss Winslow flushed. She was 
young enough to have a deadly fear of 
being considered a bluestocking. 

“Well,” she half apologized, “at Vas- 
sar one had to specialize in something, 
and I took economics.” 

Mr. Drake made no rejoinder, for, 
strangely enough, her words carried 
him back once more to thought of the 
one and only girl; a girl who had never 
“specialized” in anything, save, perhaps, 
the very gentle art of being a helpful 
elder daughter in a large household 
back home in Illinois. 

The previous summer, 


observed 


returning 
after a lapse of eight years, Jimmy 
Drake, at twenty-six, had found a new 
generation risen up which knew not 


Joseph, much less Jimmy. Then, on 
Labor Day night, he had attended the 
Fireman’s Ball and caught sight of a 
golden-haired girl with the figure and 
grace of a Hebe. He heard some one 
call her “Miss Morton,” and had racked 
his brains to remember eight years back. 
Why, of course—little Mabel Morton, 
the druggist’s daughter, grown up! 

Seizing his opportunity, \Jimmy had 
sauntered her way. 

“I don’t believe you know who I 
am!” he had challenged her. 

Didn’t she, though? Isn’t every 
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small-town girl cognizant of a new man 
in the neighborhood? 

Miss Morton had smiled. She had 
lovely teeth. 

“Aren’t you Doctor Drake’s son? I 
saw you out in his car this morning.” 

Mabel had thrilled as he had scrawled 
his initials on her dance card, conscious 
that the other girls were looking on 
with envy. To them all, “Doctor 
Drake’s son” had appeared as a con- 
quering hero out of the East; for years 
past, the local paper had chronicled his 
doings, first at college, later in New 
York. At the close of the evening, 
Mabel had presented “Mr. Drake” to 
her mother, who, it had seemed, re- 
membered him as a small boy, and had 
urged him to come see them. 

“Drop in any time and stay to sup- 
per,” she had said. “How about next 
Thursday—at six?” 

With the charming informality by 
which the Morton ménage was charac- 
terized, Mabel Morton, at the appointed 
hour, had received her guest in the 
kitchen, and Jimmy Drake, from the 
moment that he had spied her standing 
before the stove with a big apron 
around her waist, had felt that his fate 
was sealed. The lovely golden hair had 
clustered in tiny tendrils; her cheeks 
had been flushed pink ; and in her hands 
she had balanced a pan of golden- 
brown pop-overs, steaming from the 
oven. Jimmy loved pop-overs—and the 
sort of gtrl who could make them. 

“Look pretty good, don’t they?” Ma- 
bel had demanded, with conscious pride. 

“Bully!” gazing at them and at her 
with admiration undisguised. “Are you 
cook around here?” 

“Cook and bottle washer,” she had 
laughed. “No one pretends to keep 
help in this little old town, since the 
munition factories started. Bring along 
that water pitcher as you come, won’t 
you ?” 

The walk from kitchen to dining 
room, short though it had been, had 
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afforded the young man time to con- 
jure up a charming prophecy—a little 
flat in New York, with a Hebe in the 
kitchen making pop-overs for two. 

Some two weeks later, on the last 
night of his vacation, as they sat on 
the porch in the moonlight, Jimmy had 
asked her, and the little girl had said 
“yes,” just as he had known she would. 

The following Monday morning, 
young Drake had resumed his desk in 
the editorial department, finding, as 
many another young man has found, 
that the thought of a sweetheart wait- 
ing is a tremendous incentive to “make 
good.” And it so happened that he was 
just on the point of writing her the 
wonderful news of a prospective raise 
to one hundred and fifty a month when 
along came Mabel’s letter announcing 
the trip to New York. 

On Saturday at one, Mr. Drake was 
ushered into the hotel suite of Mrs. 
Elmer T. Mason, who, with her sister, 
both attired in apparel that for purple- 


and-much-fine-gold effect would have 


caused Solomon’s wives to feel out- 
distanced, sat amid the spoils of the 
morning’s shopping. He shook hands 
with both the ladies, who declared they 
were pleased to meet him, and then 
looked around for his girl. 

“Hello, Jimmy! See 
clothes!” 

For the moment, Jimmy stood aghast 
—at the manner in which these good 
old souls had—encouraged—the child 
to rig herself up. Only a week before, 
one of the telephone girls had been 
“fired” from the Holliday Company on 
account of the clothes she wore; but 
the departed Miss Schwartz had had 
nothing on Miss Morton when it came 
to jet earrings, gray suéde boots on 
tottering heels, an outrageous hat that 
set rakishly over one eye, brilliantined 
hair—to say nothing of a suspicion of 
make-up. And Mabel, withal, was so 
pleased with herself! 

“We're all going to the Hippodrome 


my new 
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after lunch,’ she babbled. “Then to 
dinner—somewhere that the women can 
smoke—and then to the theater again, 
Aunt Sadie’s bought me a new evening 
dress. Wait till you see me!” 

There were six in the box party at 
the Winter Garden, the third man being 
a business acquaintance of Cousin EI- 
mer’s; a colloquial person about forty 
years old, who wore a diamond ring, 
smelled of perfumery, and—greatest 
crime of all in the eyes of Jimmy Drake 
—never once took his eyes off Mabel. 
In this last point, however, he was 
scarcely culpable, for in the new eve- 
ning gown, with her Hebesque neck and 
shoulders bared, Mabel Morton was 
dazzling. In the restaurant filled with 
beautiful women to which Sam Higgins 
led the party for an after-theater sup- 
per, every one turned to gaze at the 
young divinityeas the head waiter gal- 
lantly assisted her to the best place of 
all, to see and be seen. 

And it was not until they were roll- 
ing back to the hotel in the taxicab, 
early Sunday morning, that Jimmy 
managed to steal a word alone with his 
fiancée. 

“Child,” somewhat masterfully, “I’m 
hungry for a little bit of you, all to 
myself. | To-morrow—Sunday—some 
time, you must break away from the 
crowd - 

On Sunday afternoon at three, the 
lovers met by appointment in the hotel 
lobby. As Mabel advanced to greet 
him, the appraising eye of Jimmy Drake 
was relieved to note that the earrings 
and the make-up were missing, though 
the gray shoes and rakish hat prevailed. 
Against her cersage rested a superb 
bunch of violets mingled with lilies of 
the valley. 

With a mind toward discovering a 
quiet bench in the park where they 
could talk, Jimmy turned their steps 
to Fifth Avenue. He was right in as- 
suming that his little friend from Illi- 
nois would be interested in the throng 
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‘‘My chum, Miss Porter, is away for 


like to come up and forage the ice box for supper— 


fashionable promenaders taking the 

She was, and she was interested, 
too, in the ceaseless pre cession of auto- 
mobiles and the occupants thereof. 
“Some day,” promised her fiancé, 
“when we go to live in the country, 
we'll have a car of our own, won’t we, 
dear? A little one that you can drive.” 

“This morning,” remarked Mabel 
apropos of nothing in particular, “Mr. 
Higgins came with his car and chauf- 
feur and motored us ’way out on Long 
Island.” 

“That’s good,” said Jimmy. 

7 


the week-end,” she told him. 


“If you'd 


” 


Then, as the time had come to speak 
of the subject nearest both their hearts, 
he laid before her his prospects for an 
early marriage. 
added: 


“és 


And, in conclusion, he 


You’re being shown one side of 
New York, the side that transients al- 
ways But it isn’t the best side, 
the side I’m going to show you.” 

Mabel drew eager breath, as if in 
fear of missing something. 

“And what is that?” 

“The home side,” said Jimmy Drake 
boldly. “Real New Yorkers don’t dine 


see. 
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in restaurants and run around to cab- 
arets every night—even if they could 
afford it, which most of us can’t.” 

“What then?” 

“They entertain their few good 
friends in a quiet way, at home, in their 
own small apartments. I’ve got a little 
circle already made for you; you'll meet 
some of them this afternoon. Mrs. 
Holliday is giving a little reception, 
and a bunch of the nicest men from 
the office will be there with their wives. 
It’ll count a lot, their knowing you and 
liking you. . They’re all right, you know 
—up-and-coming people. They write 
—and talk 

“T shouldn’t 
them !” 

That was true. 

“But,” said Jimmy Drake kindly, “no 
one expects a pretty girl of twenty to 
have much savoir-faire. Wait till you 
know them 


know what to say to 


don’t want to know them!” said 
Mabel, flat. And the couple strode on. 

After another block: 

“Jimmy, how long before you earn 
thirty thousand a year?” 

Jimmy snorted. 

“In about a thousand years! 

“Because that’s what Sam 

getting, and Aunt Sadie said 

“What did she say? 

“I’m afraid you won't like itv 

“Never mind me. Fire ahead.” 

“She said—a girl like me was foolish 
to marry a very young man and waste 
the best years of her life waiting for 
him to get somewhere.” 

Jimmy Drake felt as if some one had 
hit him on the head. 

“Wasting . the 


Why ?” 


Higgins 


years—why, sweet- 
heart, isn’t it having a home—together 
that counts: Then, more slowly: 
“Of course it all depends upon what 
the girl wants.” 
Mabel fastened on the phrase. 
“That’s it, Jimmy—what she wants!” 
And then, in no uncertain terms, she 
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told him what this particular girl 
wanted. Where had she gathered her 
ideas of what she had a right to ex- 
pect matrimony to bring? Best-selling 
romances? The movies? Goodness 
only knows. Suffice it to say that, be- 
fore they said “good-by” at the door 
of her hotel, Jimmy Drake realized, 
with a sickening sensation, that a young 
and innocent girl, reared by -the best 
of mothers, may yet recognize that 
beauty has a market value and set-a 
price upon her own. And it appeared 
that a higher bidder than himself had 
come along. a 

“We'll always be friends, won’t we, 
Jimmy?” she said in parting. “It’s too 
bad to end like this, but I never could 
express myself in letters.’ 

When Jimmy Drake, unz 1ccompanied, 
appeared somewhat late at the Holliday 
tea, after greeting his hostess, he was 
gathered enthusiastically into a group 
of people he already knew—Bobbie 
Volk and his wife, Peter Nesbitt and 
his wife; and the center of the group, 
seemingly its laughing spirit, was Jean 
Winslow, looking prettier than he had 
ever seen her before, in a delicate green 
costume that had never been worn to 
the office. Because he occupied the 
desk next to hers, to-day he saw to it 
that Miss -Winslow had plehty of sand- 
wiches and cake; and then, after she 
had made her adieux to Mrs. Holliday, 
Jimmy Drake still stuck to her side. 

“I’m in that state of mind,” he told 
her, within full hearing of the butler in 
the hall, “ ‘when a feller needs a friend.’ 
May I walk along and talk about the 
weather—or Malthus, if you prefer?” 

At the entrance to a cheap apartment 
house in the Thirties, Miss Winslow 
contemplated her escort and hesitated, 
knowing him to be an engaged man. 
Still 

“My chum, Miss Porter, is away for 
the week-end,” she told him. “If you'd 
like to come up and forage the ice box 
for supper : 
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While his hostess vanished to remove 
her hat, her guest mooned about the 
living room, taking in the golden-brown 
wall paper and the hangings that har- 
monized, the pot of tulips on the table, 
the tea table in the corner. Somehow, 
he had never imagined his coworker, 
Miss Winslow, in a home. He had 
thought she grew in an office. 
in the kitchen and we'll 
start supper,” she said, whisking past 
him in a big blue apron, and he stum- 
bled after her. 

As she switched on the light, the 


“Come out 


dejection of his countenance struck her 


anew. 
“Why, Jimmy Drake! 
matter?” 
Jimmy tried to smile. 
“Haven't I the right to be blue just 
once in a while, like every one else?” 
The little girl in the big apron con- 
sidered, then shook her head. 
“No—I—don’t think so. You have 
to make you happy.” 
“Enumerate, please.” 
One by one, she checked off on her 


What is the 


1110°h 
too much 


fingers : 

“Good looks, brains, youth, health, 
enthusiasm, charm that 
one like to be near you—— 


makes every 
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“Go right along,” encouraged Jimmy. 
“Don’t stop!” 

Miss Winslow emphasized each suc- 
cessive point with the big iron spoon 
in her hand. 

“And—and because you’re a man, in- 
stead of a woman, you can go out after 
the thing you want the very most, in- 
stead of having just to sit—and hope 
—that it will come your way e 

“And ‘ 

“And because there’s a girl some- 
where who loves you, who has every 
reason to feel very proud of you. I’m 
sure,” very recklessly, as his cheering- 
up need seemed desperate, “I should 
be—in her place!” 

But withal the curious expression 
about the young man’s lips caused the 
speaker to fear she had made a mis- 
tale. 

“T thought—that is’”—she wavered— 
“vou are engaged—aren’t you?” 

“T was,” said Jimmy Drake, “but 
I’m not—and I’m glad!” Then, with 
a sudden interest aroused in the pro- 
ceedings: “What’s that pan for? What 
are you going to make?” 

Jean Winslow lighted the gas 

“T thought,” she hazarded, 
have—pop-overs.” 


oven. 
“we'd 


THE CLOSED BLUE DOORS 
THE closed blue doors of your eyes 
I 


Jar me out; and I am wise, 
And do not knock at them or strain 
At the heavy chain. 
Some day they may— 
If I wait patiently— 
Swing back all noiselessly, 
« Arid Love, that keeps the house, look out at me. 
Mary Carotyn DAvIEs. 
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The story of a matrimonial adjustment. 


PROLOGUE. 
LANCING carelessly through the 
upstairs window, it looked to 
Mrs. Lane very much as if Tillie 
Hayden, in a pink gingham dress and 
a blue gingham sunbonnet, were picking 
gooseberries into a shining tin pail out 
in her garden. Ten minutes later, it 
looked very much the same way to Mr. 
von Smart, as he peered in between the 
thick bushes with the keenest of curi- 
osity written on his face. 

To Tillie herself, however, it looked 
very differently; there were no green 
gooseberries, nor pink ginghams, nor 
tin pails, not even any Tillie Hayden, 
for that matter. There was, instead, a 
tall, slender girl with hair like gold, 
gowned in a soft morning dress that 
clung gracefully to her figure, who gath- 
ered rose petals into a silver,basket, the 
while she chatted with her handsome 
lover. Mr. von Smart could not hear 
what the handsome lover said, but he 
surmised the general trend of his con- 
versation from the nature of the gold- 
en-haired girl’s. 

“You must not make love to me this 


morning!” she said severely. ““My mind 
is full of serious matters.” 

There ensued a silence in which the 
lover questioned this. 

“Why, the war, of course. 
else. could a loyal Englishwoman be 


Of what 
thinking?” 

Silence. 

“Ah, what a feeble answer! 
—her voice trembled with 


Bruce” 
emotion— 


“Bruce, I wonder sometimes if you are 
as brave a man as I would have you.” 

She lifted a handful of rose petals 
and dropped them idly back into the 
basket. It was a pretty gesture, though 
accompanied by a noise strangely like 
gooseberries rattling into a pail. 

“Oh, Bruce, Bruce, when your coun- 
try needs you, why do you waste your 
time loving me?” 

Bruce evidently made impassioned 
answer here, for she shrank back 
against the prickly bushes and implored 
him to cease—to be sileng! After a 
long silence, she said, very sadly: 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, forgive me! 
I am so far beneath your thoughts of 
me! Believe, if you can, that if there is 
ever loveein my heart for any one, it 
will be for you. But 
none.” 

After this, the heart-stricken Bruce 
must have declared his decision to fight 
for his country ; for the woman he loved 
straightened, stood rigid, gasped pite- 
ously, and then flung her slight body 
forward. 

“Oh, I cannot let you go—I cannot! 
I do love you—I do! Oh, Bruce—my 
darling !” 

She was sobbing, no doubt his 
arms. Mr. von Smart’s protruding eyes 
indicated a fear for his sanity. The 
woman was actually crying. Suddenly, 
quite without warning, the handsome 
lover was banished, to be replaced im- 
mediately by Mrs, Wise, who was 
addressed carelessly in a somewhat 


now—there is 


in 
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He wondered if he could not prevail upon her to board him for the three weeks he would 
be in Shelltown. 


haughty voice, while gooseberries tin- 
kled right merrily into the tin pail. 

“How d’ y’ do, Mrs. Wise? Why, 
he’s given me the part of the duchess’ 
daughter. Certainly I intend to take 
it. Oh, well, you really don’t know 
me very well, after all. Good after- 
noon. Sam is waiting to take me 
home.” 


Feeling that his chosen profession in 


life warranted his continued spying, 
Mr. von Smart, heedless of the thorns, 
pressed yet closer to his side of the 
bushes and thirstily drank in this un- 
staged masterpiece. 

The heroine dismissed Mrs. Wise as 
abruptly as she had stsnmoned her, and 
now addressed her husband, facing him 
with uplifted chin and stern little face. 

“Sam Hayden, I’m going to take part 
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in this play, no matter if you raise the 
very devil! You've tyrannized over me 
long enough! I’ve tried for years to 
please you—and I never have! I’m 
‘never going to try again! Be still until 
I have finished!” She stamped her foot. 
“I’m tired of your threatening to leave 
me! You can just go, do you hear? It 
isn’t that I don’t love you, for I do, 
with all my heart and soul—though 
you’ve almost broken both.” 

Even the privileges of his profession 
did not allow Mr. von Smart to remain 
longer as a fixture in Tillie Hayden’s 
garden. He was ashamed and acutely 
conscious of a queer mist before his 
eyes. He tiptoed awkwardly for a little 
distance and then hurried over the soft 
lawn to the side porch, where he sat 
down in the wooden rocker and waited. 

When a timid little woman in pink 
gingham finally emerged from her gar- 
den with a pail brimful of gooseberries, 
he greeted her so gallantly as to cause 
her the acutest embarrassment. He did 
not like his accommodations at the 
“Shelltown Inn and Livery,” he told 
her, and he had been so attracted by 
her pretty little home as he had walked 
by that he wondered if he could not 
prevail upon her to board him for the 
three weeks he would be in Shelltown. 
And, he added, hadn’t he had the pleas- 
ure of meeting her the night before 
after prayer meeting? 

He had, and he had not even seemed 
to notice that she was on earth. Tillie 
very gravely acknowledged having been 
introduced to him, and said she would 
like to board him “ever so much,” but 
Mr. Hayden might not like to have her 
do it. She would let him know to- 
morrow. He would hope for a kind de- 
cision, he said; and bowing low over 
her hand in an excess of gallantry that 
all but paralyzed her, he left her lean- 
ing weakly against the porch post, with 
the forgotten pail spilling its gooseber- 
ries, 
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Johnny Lane scented opportunity in 
his mother’s hasty summons to hurry 
over and do Mrs. Hayden’s work, when 
it was half an hour before the usual 
time. Omitting even his accustomed 
argument, he scuttled through the alley 
to the Hayden house, his freckled face 
all eager for the mystery, for Shell- 
town instincts for neighborly items of 
interest breed thorough and deep, and 
Johnny was “smart for his age.” 

Once a week, Tillie Hayden gave 
Johnny a nickel to fill her coal box, 
which task usually occupied ten stirring 
minutes of Johnny’s time. This morn- 
ing it required an unhurried twenty- 
five. His mother awaited his return on 
the top step of the back porch. 

“Get your nickel?” she inquired. 

“More. I gotta dime. Mr. Hayden 
throwed it at me. He said, ‘Get outta 
here, you little devil!’ Just like that— 
‘you little devil!” Johnny braced his 
sturdy legs well apart and drawled the 
luscious words with keen pleasure. 

His mother shuddered. 

“Johnny! Don’t dare say those 
naughty words again! Sam Hayden 
ought to be ashamed of himself. What 
on earth did you do to make him mad?” 

“Nothin’. He’s mad at Mis’ Hayden. 
He acted like I was a-spyin’ on ’em, 
when I was fillin’ the coal box’s hard’s 
I could. But I don’t care. Got a dime, 
anyhow.” 

“T wonder what he was angry 
about?” mused his mother, yawning. 

Johnny eyed her professionally, toed 
a hole in the soft dirt, and decided that 
the time, though early, was ripe. 

“Will you gimme ’nother dime ’f I 
tell you?” 

“Johnny!” His mother’s tone was 
startled. “Why, of course I won’t pay 
you to tell me things. What do you 
mean? I might give you a dime for 
being such a good boy in church yes- 
terday, but I couldn’t bribe you to tell 
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Little boys must tell their 
mothers everything. Do you under- 
stand me, Johnny ?” 

“Un-huh!” grunted Johnny, gazing 
back at her with all the understanding 
of the ages. “W-ell, he said she must 
be crazy to even think o’ bein’ in that 
there play, an’ that she was homely 
‘nuff now ’thout makin’ a scarecrow 0’ 
herself before everybody. An’ 
dropped a plate she was wipin’, an’ it 
broke, an’ he said # 
began to brace. 

“Stop! Johnny Lane, don’t you dare 
to say another bad word!” After an 
instant’s stern survey of her son, she 
descended again into her companion- 
able tone: ‘Did he say anything about 
Mr. von Smart, Johnny ?” 

“Nope. Y-eh, he did, too. 
must be out of his head or elset: jest 
a-playin’ a joke on Mis’ Hayden.” 

“Did Tillie ery?” 

“Nope. She never said nothin’ 

awful 


me things. 


1 
sne 


Johnny’s legs 


ic ad 
Said 


it she looked funny—kinda 


I - 


ip. Can J have my dime now: 
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\nd Johnny, reveling for two days 

in all-day suckers and black, perfumed 
eum, little hat a 

»f gossip he had wholesaled for 

ten cents. 


chewing dreamed w 


wealth 


That afternoon Mrs. Lane carried the 
welcome news of Tillie’s dramatic 
pirations being “nipped in the 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, and empti¢ 
forth over a lapful of charity knittin 

Tillie Hayden also belonged to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, but she was I: 
as usual. No one ever called 
“Mrs. Hayden,” since she had never at- 
tained greater consequence among her 


neighbors than she had commanded as 


a timid little youngster, garbed always , 
hef 


in the eternal blue calico that 
mother used to buy by the bolt. 
Why Sam Hayden had ever married 
her was a matter of perpetual conjec- 
ture, and their domestic relations had 
furnished the fundamental germ of 
Shelltown gossip for over ten years 


ne 
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Sam was the most distinguished man 
in the county—a leading lawyer, chosen 
frequently on State committees—and 
every one knew that he stayed at the 
very finest hotels in Chicago whenever 
he went there, which was as. often as 
four and five times a year. Tillie had 
been to Chicago Bfft once, and had come 
home then three days before her return 
ticket expired, She was unquestionably 
“countrified.” She always blushed like 
a silly child when she met strangers, 
and sometimes even forgot to say, 
“Pleased to mget you.” She bought the 
“goods” at the home 
stores and made them herself, though 
1er friends had urged her to send 

the American Outfitting Company 
for really stylish things. Her clothes 
were so plain that, as Mrs. Wise often 
id, “even my maid wouldn’t be seen 
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for her dresses 


ot 
church 
choir, ex-matron of Eastern Star, 
ident of the L: Aid, and 

er to the minister. It 

through her efforts that the re- 

Smart had 
9 put on the home-talent play, 
which was to oblit- 
church debt, as well as to 
the dramatic supremacy, of 
n over all other towns in the 


leader of the 
the 


idies 


Revolution, 


per- 
was 


von been 


yve’s Lesson,” 


The cast for “Love’s Lesson” was ex- 
travagant—a girl wife from the coun- 
try, a handsome, erring husband, an ad- 
venturess, a duchess *her daughter, two 
butlers, a maid, and a villain. It was 
by far the most metropolitan undertak- 
ing ever attempted in Shelltown, and 
it could not have been thought of if it 
had not been for the possibility of se- 
curing the services of Mr. von Smart 
and his assistant, Miss Eleanora Nath- 
alie Winterling, a regular actress who 
had her pictures in magazines. 

Mr. von Smart’s qualifications were 
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an education in themselves. No tongue 
in Shelltown could pronounce the names 
of half the masters with whom he had 
studied the art of staging home-talent 
plays, nor could any geography be found 
sufficiently advanced to locate half the 
places wherein he had found these mas- 
‘ters. Moreover, his appearance con- 
firmed his fame. A short brown beard 
tapered to a clearly defined point just 
below his chin, and he combed his hair 
straight back from his forehead. His 
clothes looked like those of a man in 
a limousine advertisement. He carried 
a cane and wore gloves, and peculiar 
round-rimmed eyeglasses dangled from 
a narrow black ribbon, over a hearty 
stomach. 


When, after a three days’ inspection . 


of the material at hand, he had assigned 
the part of the duchess’ daughter to 
Tillie Hayden, and had omitted Mrs. 
Wise from the cast entirely, the Ladies’ 
Aid decided to act. They were that 
afternoon going to tell Tillie plainly 
that she would ruin the whole thing if 
she accepted the part; a duty forestalled 
by Mrs. Lane’s news. 

“The thing J can’t understand,” Mrs. 
Lane added at the conclusion- of her 
recital, “is how a man that’s supposed 
to know as much as he is came to 
choose Tillie for a part.” 

She directed her words at Mrs. Wise, 
who met them promptly: 

“You needn’t look at me, Belle. I 
didn’t tell him to do it. Heaven knows 
his recommendations were all right. I 
can’t help——’” 

“Where did he see her? 
Mrs. Richards hastily. 

“After choir practice the other night. 
She lookeé@ even dowdier than usual.” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me,” gently 
suggested musical little Mrs. Pettigrew, 
“if Tillie asked him to choose her. 
She’s never been in any of our home- 
talent plays—and maybe he felt sorry 
for her.” 

Becky March’s chair had been rock- 


” 


inquired 
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ing faster and faster, until the little 
creaks ran into one continuous lamen- 
tation. Becky March allowed no opin- 
ions on earth to touch her judgments, 
She was the old sweetheart of nearly 
every married man in town, and the 
fact that she had refused them all gave 
her a peculiar consequence to the 
women who had accepted them. The 
scream of her rocker snapped into 
silence. 

“You all know perfectly well,” she 
announced quietly to the group in gen- 
eral, “that Tillie would no more ask 
him to give her a part than she’d walk 
naked through Main Street. Ridicu- 
lous!’ 

“How crude!” murmured Annie 
Wren, church organist, stout spinster, 
and direct antidote for Becky. 

“Crude nothing!” snapped Becky. 
“It’s true. Besides, I don’t know but 
what Tillie can take the part as well 
as anybody. - She has a sweeter voice 
than any woman in town, and she has 
a whole lot more sense than she’s given 
credit for, I can tell you that.” 

“It isn’t a question of sense,” cor- 
rected Annie Wren. “It’s a question 
of—of art.” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Wise. 

“And I don’t blame Sam one bit for 
not letting her make a f ” Mrs. 
Pettigrew caught Becky’s eye and lost 
herself in a volley of coughing. 

“Make a what?’ said Becky, her 
voice pleasantly promising. 

“Oh—nothing. I was just going to 
say let her—not let her make so much 
work for herself.” 

This masterly evasion touched even 
the lips of Mrs. Wise, and Becky 
laughed aloud, her famous pleased-all- 
over laugh that betrayed more tender- 
ness and good-fellowship than her fiery 
tongue could ever cover up. 

“Hello, there, Tillie!” she called to 
the little smiling woman hesitating in 
the doorway. 

The other women gave utterance to 
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Becky returned his glare 
—with interest, and Sam’s 
frown gradually melted 
into a queer, mocking grin. 
“Hello, Beck!’? he said 
shortly, and shut the door. 


very subdued greetings and sewed in- 
dustriously. As Tillie slipped into the 
little rocker at Becky’s side, Mrs. Wise 
fastened a cold gaze on the bulky en- 
and asked: 

“Is that your sewing?” 

“Oh, no.” Tiilie all but gasped the 
words. “I—why, I forgot my sewing, 
I guess. These are the parts for ‘Love’s 
Lesson.’ Mr. von Smart sent them to 
you to give out.” 

“Where did you see him? I phoned 
him I’d drive by the hotel on the way 
home and get them.” 


velope she carried 





reddened under the women’s 
curious eyes until her cheeks were 
pinker than her dimity dress, with its 
narrow ruffles of lace. 

“He came up to see me just before 
I started. He—he don’t like the hotel 
very much, so he’s going to rent my 
two south bedrooms for himself and 
Miss Winterling.” 

“What?” gasped the Ladies’ Aid. 

Tillie’s cheeks glowed brighter, like 
two round little coals fanned to their 
best efforts. She gathered her words 
with difficulty. 


Tillie 
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“Ves. He—that is, I mean he said 
Miss Winterling wouldn’t think of let- 
ting any one entertain her. He thought 
it was very nice of Mrs. Wise to ask 
her, but she wants to pay her own board 
and room and—and so he thought it 
would be quiet at my house and i 

“Ts Sam going to let you?” 
forth Mrs. Lane incredulously. 

“Y-yes. You see he’s going away on 
another case to-night for two weeks, 
and he said he didn’t care—if—if I 
wanted to.” 

There was a brief silence. This 
surely was an unheard-of state of af- 
fairs. Every one had taken it for 
granted that Miss Eleanora Nathalie 
Winterling would be entertained at the 
Wise home, as were all distinguished 
strangers. Else why did Mrs. Wise 
have the most palatial house in town, 
with a solarium in it? 

Mrs. Wise was the first 


broke 


As always, 
to rebound. 


“T don’t see that | 


it makes any dif- 
ference where they stay. I only asked 
her out of decency’s sake. Chalmers 
said at the time that I’d find an actress 
wasn’t any too desirable to have around. 
The thing for us to do is to look over 
these parts, so we’ll have some idea for 
to-night’s rehearsal.” 

She opened the bulky envelope and 
traveled down the top page with squint- 
ing eyes., 

“He’s given the duchess’ daughter to 
Clarissa Smith,’ she divulged to the 
waiting circle. ‘“She’ll be good in it, 
Why didn’t you keep it, Tillie? 
It’s such an easy part, it seems like you 
might have done it. Didn’t Sam want 
you to?” 

Tillie shriveled up into a pink, pained 
bunch. Her lips trembled, bringing into 
play a nervous little dimple. The years 
of constant inquiry had not calloused 
her to her friends’ interest in Sam and 
herself. With fingers that were a bit 
unsteady, she smoothed and resmoothed 


too, 
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a straight wisp of soft brown hair back / 
behind her ear. 

“Oh, I thought I could help make 
costumes and do my share that way, 
Sam didn’t say very much about it, 
He’s so busy, you know.” 

“Give me my part, Martha,” ordered 
Becky, in an expressionless voice like 
the quiet air that lets you smell an 
approaching thunderstorm. ‘There's 
no need wasting this whole afternoon, 
Now we'll read our paris over.” 

She gave Mrs. Wise a dynamic look 
that brooked no argument, and held 
out her hand for the duchess’ part. 
Thus Tillie’s affairs were deserted in 
an ejaculative perusal of “Love’s Les- 
son,” and were not touched upon again 
until after Tillie and Becky had left. 
Tillie had to go early, and Becky always 
left when Tillie did. 


it 

Tillie and Becky never gossiped; not 
because Becky was at all averse to it, 
but because Tillie simply did not know 
how. She could never remember any- 
thing she heard about her neighbors. 
So they walked down Main Street, 
chatting about the price of eggs, and 
what Becky thought would be nice to 
give boarders for breakfast, and as to 
whether it would be better to increase 
the minister’s salary, if there was a 
surplus of funds from “Love’s Lesson,” 
or to buy a new organ and leave his 
salary at five hundred a year. but 
when they turned into quiet, elm-shaded 
Lowell Street, which led past Tillie’s 
house, Becky asked abruptly: 

“Tillie, how did Sam come to let 
you take boarders without raising the 
roof?” Sam’s family pride was a 
Shelltown asset. 

Tillie did not look up. 

“He don’t know it, Becky,” she con- 
fessed very low. “I don’t know why 
I ever said such a thing. I can write 
him about it. But if he finds out be- 
fore he goes, I don’t S 
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“Know what the hyena will do,” 
Becky finished for her. “I thought 
something like this was up. How are 
you going to keep him from finding it 
out?” 

“T thought maybe you’d walk down 
to the depot with him and just keep 
talking—like you do, you know—so’s 
he won’t have a chance to talk to any- 
body else.” 

“Humph—quite an arrangement!” 
commented Becky. ‘We being so con- 
genial and all. But I guess I can do 
it all right. My stars, I’d like to be his 
wife for about a week!” 

“Why didn’t you marry him, Becky? 
I’ve always wondered.” 

“Wasn’t cut out for a human sacri- 
fice,” replied Becky, with feeling. 

“Oh, Becky!” chided Tillie gently. 
“Sam’s a lots nicer man than you think 
he is. He just ought to be married to 
a smarter woman. It seems like I sort 
of irritate him.” 

Becky did not argue the point. 

“What do you want to board Mr. 
von Smart and Miss Winterling for, 
anyway?” she asked, and turned her 
quizzical black eyes straight down into 
Tillie’s troubled little face under the 
brown sailor. 

“I thought I’d 
Christmas present 
earned myself.” 

“Oh, good Lord!” murmured Becky, 
and crinkled her nose, to forestall the 
“How did 
get up nerve enough to ask 


like to get Sam’s 


with money I'd 


mist threatening her eyes. 
you ever 
him?” 

“Oh, I didn’t ask him, 
asked me.” 

“What?” 

Tillie flushed with hurt at the amaze- 
ment in Becky’s voice. 

“It does seem funny he’d want to 
stay at my house,” she admitted. “I 
guess he thought it would be quiet. He 
said he was tired of gurgling women.” 

“Oh,” said Becky, and considered the 
matter in silence until they reached Til- 


He came and 
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lie’s white picket gate, which she closed 
with a bang. 

“Sh! Sam’s taking a nap,” warned 
Tillie. “He’s all tired out. He said 
to come in quietly, so he could sleep till 
train time.” 

“Oh, time he was awake,” said Becky, 
walking most audibly about on the side 
porch and slamming the screen door 
behind her. 

Tillie turned a distressed face, with 
a pleading finger on her lip. 

“Time he was up,” Becky insisted, 
hanging her hat and jacket on the rack 
behind the dining-room door. Then she 
made straight for the phonograph in 
the living room. “Let’s have some 
music. 
trot?” 

The newfangled fox trot fulfilled its 
mission. Sam, disheveled and sleepily 
handsome, appeared in the bedroom 
doorway, savagely confronting an apol- 
ogetic Tillie and an unconcerned Becky. 


Where’s that newfangled fox 


Becky returned his glare—with in- 
terest, and Sam’s frown gradually 
melted into a queer, mocking grin. 

“Hello, Beck!” he said shortly, and 
shut the door. 

When he came out, he was dressed 
to leave, and Tillie had an early sup- 
per on the table for them. During the 
meal, Sam and Becky talked about the 
new import law and Tillie listened. Im- 
mediately the meal was finished, they 
started for the depot, and Tillie, lean- 
ing over the gate, watched them until 
they turned the corner—her tall, hand- 
some, altogether wonderful husband 
striding along beside the erect Becky. 

She had said, “Good-by, Sam dear,” 
and he had answered, without looking 
around, ‘“Good-by. Don’t expect me 
home till I get here.” 

Tillie’s face had flushed, and it kept 
its color until they were out of sight. 
Then slowly it grew so white that tiny 
freckles crept out on her cheeks afd she 
shut her eyes hard. 
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“Oh, God, please make him love me 
—please!” she prayed. 

“Why didn’t you kiss Tillie good- 
by?” was Becky’s first remark. “For 
Heaven's carry that suit case in 
your other hand! You’re bumping me 
every step.” 

Sam changed the suit case to his out- 
side hand and smiled sarcastically as he 
answered her question. 

“My dear Beck, as I have called to 
your attention before, it isn’t my fault 
that I do not kiss my wife.” 

He glanced sideways at her face, but 
her cheeks did not color, nor were her 
eyes angry. 

“No, I guess it’s the devil’s,” she re- 
plied promptly. “You’re acting more 


sake, 


and more like 
every day. You 
ought to be beaten 
black and blue for the 
way you treat Tillie, 
and you know it, 
You married her, and 
she worships you, 
You’d think as much 
of her as anybody if 
she wasn’t so_bash- 
ful and was as up and 
coming as a lot of 
these women who 
aren’t worth her little 
finger.”’ 

“Let’s see,” said 
the man_ tauntingly. 
“You began cham- 
pioning Tillie about 
the time I married 
her, didn’t you?” He 
laughed. “You may 
fool the rest of 
Beck, but you 
fool me.” 

They walked on 
silently for a little 
way. Old Grandpa 
Stevens passed them 
and peered curiously 
up into their faces. 

“You two elopin’?” he chuckled, and 
shuffled on, doubled over at his great 
for every one knew how little use 
Sam Hayden, even since 
talk of his being made 


him 


don’t 


joke, 
Becky had for 
there’d been 
State senator 
“If you mean by that speech,” Becky 
| “that you think I care a 
rap Sam Hayden, you’re a big- 
ger foo! even than I take you for. I 
stick up for Tillie because she deserves 
it. I always think that if I’d married 
you, I Vd 1 have saved her from it. And 
if I hadn’t known just what a nasty 
little sneaking soul you had—I would } 
have. I wanted to badly enough.” 

She stared straight ahead of her. 
They were passing the graveyard, and 


fina 


ly said, 
ry 
i 


or you, 
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the overhanging branches of the un- 
trimmed trees reached out over the 
sidewalk and darkened it. The man 
leaned closer to her and took firm hold 
of her arm. Often he had listened to 
her stinging words, but never before 
had he heard her last admission. 

“You might have helped that rotten 
poor soul along a little—if you’d have 
tried.” 

She shook his hand off her arm, red 
little glints, like those in her hair, flash- 
ing in her black eyes. 

“I might have,” she said shortly, “but 
I doubt it. However, I’m giving you 
the rare treat of my company because 
I want to talk about Tillie. Why don’t 
you want her to be in the play?” 
she’d make a damn’ fool 
of Iferself, as you very well know.” 

“Don’t know anything of the sort, 
and neither do you. I want you to let 
me tell her you said she could.” 

“Well, I won’t.” 

ky grimaced and deliberated. 
y turned another corner and took 
short cut through the school yard. 
rrow path brought them closer 


“Because 


t do you care whether she takes 
in the fool play or not?” he asked 
V. 
ay several One is 
| hate to see you be such a pig- 
brute.” 

“Oh, call a halt, Beck! I'll tell you 
right now it’s bad enough for a man 
in my position to have a wife like Tillie 

ithout having it rubbed in all the 


ve got reasons. 


aded 


Becky stopped short and gazed at him 
in honest wonder. 

‘H she 
the 
of her words, but at the pity in 
her voice. 


\w infinitely little you are!” 
marveled, and he flushed, not at 


scorn 


he said 
telling 
I notice you 


“You make me sick, Beck!” 
disgustedly. “You’re always 
other people what to do. 
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never inconvenience yourself. Now I'll 

put it to you. You can tell Tillie any- 

thing you please—on one condition.” 
3ecky said nothing. 

“Do you want to hear it?” 

“Yes,” 

His face changed swiftly as he looked 
at her. 2 

“If an amiable old maid, with red 
hair and black eyes, will admit that she 
loves me and will let me put my arms 
around her and kiss her the way I did 
one afternoon eleven years ago ¥ 

He set the suit case down and faced 
her. Nasty lines crept about his eyes 
and mouth, and a deep red climbed 
slowly over his cheeks to his high cheek 
bones. 

“Idiot!” said Becky, catching her 
breath with a short, shrill laugh. ‘Pick 
up that grip. Here comes Laura Hos- 
kins.” 

When Laura Hoskins had passed 
them, Becky said slowly: 

“Tf you will promise me on your 
nickel’s worth of honor that you'll be 
nicer to Tillie than you ever have been, 
and that she can board Mr. von Smart 
and Miss Winterling, and can take part 
in the play, V’H—I’ll let you.” 

“Come on,” said Sam with brutal 
directness, picking up the suit case and 
turning about in the path. 

Becky put her hand hard against her 
throat. 

“Why—not—not now. 
your train.” 

“The train can go to the devil. Come 
on down to the office. I'll hire a man 
to drive me to Warren and make con- 
nections from there.” 

They did not speak another word, 
except to curious-eyed people they met, 
until they were inside Sam’s office up 
over White’s hardware store. It was 
the most pretentious office in town. 
Late-evening sunshine was pouring in 
at the west windows. Sam turned the 
key behind them. 

“No danger of us being gossiped 


You'll 


miss 
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about,” he said grimly and went into 
the little consultation room. “Take off 
your-hat. You remember how it was. 
I want it just the same way.” 

“Becky remembered. Her cheeks lost 
some of their brave color and her lips 
threatened to tremble. She took off her 
hat and jacket and pinched little strands 
of her red hair into fresh curls about 
her face. Then she pulled out a worn 
old leather chair and sat down in it. 

Sam Hayden walked straight to her 
chair and bent over her. The eleven 
years had vanished. Becky’s eyes were 
as black as night and tenderer than any 
man had ever seen them. 

“Do you love me, Becky?” 
Sam Hayden. 

“Oh, I do, I do!” said Becky clearly, 
in a deep, soft voice. 

Then he reached down and lifted her 
out of the chair into his arms and kissed 
her many times. But would 
have kissed her lips, the eleven years 


whispered 


when he 


hurried back again, and she pulled her- 
self away from him, though not quickly 
enough to hide the tears on her cheeks. 

“Becky, would marry me if I 
were free,” said Sam Hayden huskily. 

“Oh, no, I would not.” She took her 
hat from the table and walked to the 
front window while she pinned it on. 
“There’s Jim Thomas out in front of 
the Fair Store in his car. He can get 
you to the train in time, if you hurry,” 
she announced crisply. 


you 


He said nothing and held her jacket; 
keeping his hands on her shoulders, he 
turned her round to him. A _ peculiar 
triumph lighted his face, but Becky 
looked tired and suddenly old. 

“T’ve waited eleven years—just for 
that,” he said slowly. 

She uttered a little cry of protest, 
and, reaching up, pressed his 
tightly between her two hands. 


face 


“Oh, Sam, try and grow bigger— 
inside!” 
Sam shrugged in annoyance. 
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“Oh, I’m not so bad, as they go,” he 
said, and opened the door for her. 

That night .Becky had a _heart-to- 
heart talk with Mr. von Smart, and the 
two of them called on Tillie and took 
her with them to the first rehearsal. 


"III. 

During the next three weeks, such 
sizzling little rumors crept out from 
behind the locked doors of the Shell- 
town opera house that every seat and 
standing room for “Love’s Lesson” was 
sold a week before the final night. 

Arrangements had to be made to give 
a second performance the following 
night, even at the expense of an Odd 
Fellows’? supper which had been pre- 
viously planned. Over a hundred peo- 
ple were coming from Oldtown and Lit- 
tleville; and a persistent rumor was 
about tHat man from New 
York City had come especially to see it. 

On the great night, the opera house 


some great 


was filled at seven, packed at seven- 
fifteen, and overflowing at seven-thirty, 
when the curtain began its jerky way 
to the ceiling. The faint clapping that 
arose thickened quickly into loud ap- 
plause. Never had the Shelltown stage 
been so gorgeously garbed. [Even the 
sarcastic traveling man sitting beside 
Mrs. Lane straightened up in surprise. 
“Whadda you know?” he admiringly 
asked. 

So, in spite of her husband’s reprov- 
ing elbow in her ribs, Mrs. Lane ex- 
plained: 

“Yes, it’s a real high-society play. 
I’ve been helping with it. The rich hero 
marries a country girl, but he falls in 
love with a bad woman—she’s Becky 
March; her hair’s red—and breaks his 
wife’s heart. But they have a baby—a 
real Mrs. Tomkins loaned them 
hers—and the ending’s all right. The 
heroine’s 


one > 


a real actress from Chicago. 
You never saw such stylish clothes. 
Oh, Henry, look! There she is!” 

Tiny silver-shod feet were coming 
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slowly down a curved colonial stair- 
way, whose wabble was almost imper- 
ceptible. A long satin gown pulled 
back from the silken ankles and rippled 
down the steps like a glistening stream 
of silver. It was quite the loveliest 
gown Shelltown eyes had ever seen. 
Only a strip of gemmed velvet held it 
to the woman’s shoulders—small, well- 
chiseled shoulders, very white. Her 
head was turned from the audience as 
she came down into full view, showing 
the fluffy brown hair waved into a loose 
knot on her neck. 

A tall man in evening clothes entered, 
eagerly approached the heroine, tipped 
her chin upward, and placed a real 
kiss on her lips.” . 

“Why, you’re adorable!” he boomed. 

“Not so loud,” came a penetrating 
whisper from behind the scenes. 

“You’re adorable,” repeated the hero, 
‘less strenuously. 

The silver vision bowed and laughed 
softly, the actual happy gurgle of an 
excitedly happy woman. 

“Thank you, my lord,” she said in a 

steady voice. “I was so afraid 
you wouldn’t like me. I want you to 
try the hesitation with me once more 
before we start.” 

“Some chicken!” approved the shoe 
salesman. 

“Tsn’t though,” agreed Mrs. 
Lane, catching merely the spirit of his 
remark. ‘‘No town around here’s ever 
hada real actress before. Now this is 
the very newest dance.” 

Followed the birth of the hesitation 
waltz in Shelltown—and a memorable 
one. Swinging and swaying, pausing 
and laughing, exchanging an otcasional 
the heroine and her somewhat 
frightened partner painted a never-to- 
be-forgotten picture on Shelltown mem- 
ories. Then she sank down on a sofa 
and smiled out at the paralyzed audi- 
ence. Out of the silence, a high-pitched 
whisper carried half over the house: 


she, 


kiss, 
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“Tf it ain’t Tillie!” 

As if at a signal, the audience burst 
into wild applause. 

“What in thunder is it all about?” 
appealed thg traveling man. 

Mrs. Lane evinced a tendency to hys- 
terics, but she managed to gasp out the 
unpunctuated information : 

“Oh, I never in all my life! That’s 
Tillie Hayden! Why, it’s just awful! 
I said all algpg there was a nigger in 
the woodpile—them staying at her 
house. It’s took everybody off their 
feet! They’re looking for Sam. I won- 
der i 

Necks about them were craning 
wildly in all directions, and finally Sam 
was located back by the doorway, peer- 
ing in amazement over a sea of shoul- 
ders. 

“That’s him! That’s him!” hissed 
_Mrs. Lane. “He’s, not very good to her 
—he didn’t want her to have a part 
at all. Johnny heard him swear at her. 
I’ve always said Tillie was too good for 
him. He looks like he sees a ghost, 
don’t he?” 

“Well, he must have a brain like a 
shredded-wheat biscuit,” marveled the 
traveling man. 

“Oh, Tillie looked like this 
before,’ Mrs. Lane assured him. “It 
seems sort of—of spiritual, to think it 
is her!” 


never 


As the evening grew, Mrs. Lane’s 
spiritual feeling deepened. Uncanny 
shivers trickled down her back when 
she tried to reconcile this radiant crea- 
ture with her pink-ginghamed little 
neighbor. For Tillie, led by a supreme 
forgetfulness of everything in the uni- 
verse but the wonderful realization of 
a lifelong make-believe, climbed straight 
to glory, garbed in the marvelous cre- 
ations out of Eleanora Nathalie’s trunk; 
while Miss Winterling, the famed and 
far-advertised, appeared in the modest 
role of the duchess’ daughter. 

And Sam Hayden stood back by the 
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door through the whole thing, and for 
some inexplicable reason, not one of 
his neighbors or friends spoke to him. 

It was in the last act, just before the 
erring husband returned for forgive- 
ness, that Tillie tasted Phe wine of 
complete triumph and found it sweet. 
Gowned in a marvel of blue silk and 
soft laces, she rocked to and fro and 
sang a little plaintive melody to her 
baby, who giggled and. crowed and 
kicked its tiny dimpled t out at the 
audience. And real tears ran over Til- 
lie’s cheeks. ‘Jim Squeers, in the front 
row, saw them drop. 

And when the curtain rolled jerkily 
down on the repentant hero, with Tillie 
and Mrs. Peter Tomkin’s baby tight 
clasped in his arms, the Shelltown op- 
era house wept as one man. 

“Tillie always has wanted a baby,” 
sobbed Mrs. Lane to the somewhat 
startled shoe salesman. “Bless her dear 
little heart! I’d—I’d just like to kill 
Sam Hayden! There he now! 
Come on,. Henry, come on, Let’s go 


goes 


up and see how he acts.” 
They pushed their way through the 
crowd on the heels of Sam Hayden. 
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in the little rocker, still holding the 
baby in her arms, looking up with her 
newly lit gray eyes at the elegant and 
enthusiastic Mr. von Smart. Back of 
her stood Mrs. Wise, beaming down at 
her and patting her shoulder. 

“T don’t think Sam would want me 
to go on a real stage,” Tillie was say- 
ing in a voice that trembled from ex- 
citement. 

“Hear all! Hear all!” interrupted 
Sam, in his most charming metropolitan 
manner. “The star’s husband invites 
the troupe to everything Jim’s got in 
his hotel to eat!” And pushing aside 
several of the “Love’s Lesson” troupe, 
he bent over his wife and kissed her— 
twice. 

Becky March caught the baby as it 
rolled from Tillie’s lap and buried her 
face in its soft little neck. She had 
caught a swift glimpse of the radiance 
that flooded Tillie’s face, and of the 
new pride that shone in Sam’s. 

“Talk about your matrimonial ad- 
justers!’ muttered Mr. von Smart at 
her side. “I’m going to incorporate a 
company. 

“A lot you know about it!” snapped 


Tillie, the transformed, was sitting Becky. “Hold this baby. Good night.” 


OCTOBER MOODS 
ED apples light the orchard trees 
Where little highwaymen must pass 
Nor turn aside, though last night’s breeze 
Had thumped a bushel on the grass. 
School but school’s half new as yet, 
So lagging feet brisk up to reach 
The playground’s restless groups, well met, 
And that young yell that needs no speech. 


waits, 


These days, there’s talk of crop and price 
When sits the “senate” at the store; 
The housewives live ’mid balm and spice; 
They save one fruity crop the more! 
Then, dusk and leaf fires—sign so true 
Of sweet October—gleaming bright 
Through hazy, mazy clouds of blue, 
Dream soft as love songs hummed at night. 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 
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A little story of a lovers’ quarrel. 


HODA had not been an ornament 
at Mrs. Hight’s dinner, or at any 
rate her ornamental quality had 

been purely visual. Her modest renown 
as a conversationalist seemed _ ill-de- 
served; her greater gift of good humor 
was conspicuously absent. Mrs. Hight 
was justifiably annoyed. It was ex- 
tremely inconsiderate, she felt, on Rho- 
da’s part, to sit like a memento mori at 
the feast when she had been invited 
for the especial purpose of imparting 
youthful brightness and gayety. Young 
8 


people were selfish and most uncertain! 
What, she wondered, was the matter 
with Rhoda? 

Rhoda’s aunt and uncle, in whose 
charge she had come to Mrs. Hight’s 
dinner to the eminent young scientist, 
were not in the dark as to the cause 
of what they succinctly described as 
Rhoda’s “grouch.” It was, of course, 
that she had quarreled with Adrian. 
Mrs. Houghton was a young aunt, her 
husband being the junior of Rhoda’s 
father by a dozen years, and she cor- 
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respondingly the junior of Rhoda’s 
mother, and she remembered what a 
lovers’ quarrel can do to the temper of 
even the most amiable and brilliant of 
girls. But Rhoda was behaving abom- 
inably about it! There was absolutely 
no use in spoiling the pleasure of every 
one else just because she and Adrian 
had managed to spoil their own. Stella 
Hight was perfectly justified in looking 
as if she would like to hit Rhoda! To 
think of having placed her on the other 
side of young Doctor Geary and to 
have her act like a frozen statue or a 
mechanical doll that merely uttered a 
monosyllable when pressed! Why on 
earth hadn’t she gone with her parents 
on that sudden trip to Atlantic City, as 
planned ? 

Rhoda knew that she was behaving 
badly, and she took a sort of perverse 
pleasure in it. Her life was quite def- 
initely spoiled; Adrian had been neg- 
lectful of her, had undeniably flirted 
with that abominable widow, Lucy Ev- 
erett, to whom, so rumor had kindly 
told her, he had been most attentive 
before her marriage to Everett, now 
happily released from her by death! 
There had been, obviously, nothing for 
a spirited young woman to do but to 
quarrel with Adrian, and she had done 
it—with a conclusiveness and a success 
that surprised her when she considered 
it. It had*been all very well for Adrian 
to assume that high-and-mighty tone 
and to declare that if they couldn’t live 
together in mutual trust and faith, they 
had better not attempt to live together 
at all. . It had sounded righteous and 
noble, perhaps, but she believed that 
righteousness and nobility are often 
only cloaks for deceit and dissimula- 
tion. 

Oh, no, no! She didn’t really believe 
that. Adrian was not a liar. Adrian 
was not a Machiavelli in love; he was 
open, honest, hot-tempered. But he 
didn’t know the tradition of lovers— 
that they must always come suing for 
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peace, must always be in the wrong! 
She knew it, however, and would never 
retreat from her position until he 
begged her properly to retreat. 

He held that he was the injured per- 
son. He held that since she was a 
firm believer in equal rights, she ought 
to be a believer in equal honesties, equal 
apologies. He wasn’t going to begin 
his married life—not Adrian!—on a 
falsely old-fashioned, sentimental ba- 
sis; and Rhoda, who had harangued the 
public about her desire for votes from 
a soap box on the corner, was mightily 
mistaken, as well as mightily illogical, 
if she thought for a minute that he 
was! 

What was this idiot of a doctor, who 
had been dissecting the typhus-carrying 
bugs of some place or other, talking 
about now? Why had she come to this 
tiresome dinner? Why hadn’t she gone 
to Atlantic City with her parents? Why 
was Mrs. Hight glaring at her? Why 
was Aunt Gertrude scowling? She 
was glad if she was behaving badly! 
She wasn’t going to be the only person 
in the world to have a wretched time! 

By misbehaving all the evening she 
brought about a state of affairs in which 
no one was in the least sorry to see 
Mrs. Houghton signal her for depar- 
ture. Mrs. Hight said good night with 
alacrity, not listening to Mrs. Hough- 
ton’s explanation of the fact that her 
husband had just time to catch a train 
for Cleveland after they had taken 
Rhoda home. Doctor Geary said good 
night with no evidence of regret. Well, 
she shared his feeling of profound in- 
difference, amounting almost to antago- 
nism! 

“When will your mother and father 
be at home, Rhoda?” asked her aunt, 
as they drove down to the old-fashioned 
part of the town on which Rhoda’s par- 
ents dwelt, despite the changing zene of 
fashion. Her tone implied that she 
would surrender her brief chaperonage 
of the young lady without regrets. 
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“The day after to-morrow,” an- 
swered Rhoda. “And I’m not going 
to anything to-morrow, Aunt Gertrude, 
at which I can’t take care of myself. 
I shan’t go out at all in the evening. 
So your job is over. I’m sorry if I’ve 
been a nuisance.” 

Aunt Gertrude relented slightly, see- 
ing her pale and a little wistful in the 
light of a street lamp they were passing. 

“I'll come in and*have lunch with 
you,” she promised. She would talk 
a little common sense to the girl! But 
she would do it kindly. 

Rhoda agreed apathetically 
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herself, but growing deafer every day. 
However, Hannah must be wakened! 
She slept, to be sure, in the back of the 
house—one of a row of old-fashioned, 
two-and-a-half-storied brick dwellings. 
One could not throw pebbles against 
her windows. One could only press the 
button and press the button and press 
the button! The which Rhoda did. 
Fifteen futile minutes she spent in this 
task. : 

Why had her parents persisted in re- 
maining in such an old-fashioned, “at- 
mospheric” neighborhood when every 





that she would lunch with her 
relative, and climbed out of 
the taxi. 

“Don’t wait,” she said. 
“Uncle Alfred has to make 
his train. No. 215 Central 
Park South,” she added to the 
chauffeur. “Yes, I have my 
key. Good night, and thank 
you a lot, Aunt Gertrude.” 

The car was around the 
corner by the time she had 
mounted the low flight of 
steps to her door. She slid 
her fingers into her party bag 
to extract her door key. 
Nothmg resembling that use- 
ful piece of steel met her 
She pulled the strings 
wide and thrust a full hand 
into the satin recesses. <A 
handkerchief, a fan, a powder 
puff rewarded her search. 
The keys were not there. 

She frowned a little as she 
drew the drawing strings to- 
gether again. Her mother 
had’ been changing servants 
in a wholesale manner when 
her sudden grippe had made 
Atlantic City seem desirable ; 


grasp. 














the house was empty save for 
Hannah, ex-nurse and pres- 
ent general factotum to the 
family—Hannah, a host in 


“Oh,”’ replied Adrian, ‘‘you claimed that I didn’t live 
up to a single tradition of a lover, but I’ve been 
taking a stroll in front of your house 


every night since we quarreled.”’ 
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one else moved uptown? For she didn’t 
know the families on either side; she 
didn’t know any one on the changing 
streets, into which various strange 
things had been creeping—a French 
table-d’hote restaurant, ditto an Italian, 
a pair of remodeled apartment houses, 
a tailor, a healer of rheumatism. She 
could walk around the corner, she sup- 
posed, and over to the old-fashioned 
hotel two blocks distant. She had no 
money, but perhaps they would put her 
up for the night when she told them 
who she was. 

Perhaps the area door was open. 
She had heard Hannah complaining of 
the condition of the fastening a few 
days ago. She would try it. 

She thought of Adrian again. If 
only he were here! And then she told 
herself that it was all his fault. If they 
had not quarreled and parted forever 
two weeks ago—because he would not 
play the traditional role of the young 
lover and beg her forgiveness for a 
fault of which he claimed not to be 
guilty—all this would not have hap- 
pened. She would never have gone to 
Mrs. Hight’s stupid party in the first 
place! 

She ran, in her white satiny softness, 
down the steps and around the turn. 
The area door was not open, as she 
had hoped, but to her surprise a pane 
of glass was broken. She could reach 
through and turn the lock. She did so, 
and went into the dark basement hall. 
A curious little thrill of timidity as- 
sailed her. How, came the area door 
broken? She thought she would go 
back—then she thought of Hannah. 
Gently she crept up the stairway. Be- 
neath the dining-room door there was 
a thread of light. 

As softly as she had crept up she 
crept down again. With infinite quiet, 
she unfastened the door again and 
closed it behind her. The street that 
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had seemed so unfriendly a moment 
before seemed now safe, kind, neigh- 
borly. She ran up the basement steps 

and at the top she collided with a 
masculine figure. 

“Rhoda!” cried a voice attached to 
the figure. 

“Adrian! Adrian! 
one in the house! 
here?” 

“Some one in the house—what do 
you mean? Your fath F 

“Away, away! Get a policeman!” 

“You run to the corner and tele- 
phone. I’ll wait—so they can’t get away 
here Ah, there’s a gleam of brass 
buttons !” 

Across the street the policeman 
moved ponderously, to investigate the 
unwonted sight at the Houghtons’ front 
door. He heard the brief tale, he re- 
iterated Adrian’s command that she 
should go to the hotel at the corner and 
telephone. She ran on winged feet. 

When it was all over, when the re- 
enforcement had arrived and had cap- 
tured the pair of thieves who-~were 
rifling the Houghton silver and consum- 
ing the Houghton champagne in the 
happy illusion that there was to be no 
one at home for two days except the 
old girl upstairs whom they had chloro- 
formed—a little misinformation spread 
by the last batch of dismissed servants 
—Rhoda said again: 

“But how did you happen to be there, 
Adrian?” 

“Oh,” replied Adrian brusquely, “you 
claimed that I didn’t live up to a single 
tradition of a lover, but I’ve been tak- 
ing a stroll in front of your house every 
night since we quarreled.” 

“You see,” said Rhoda, “how valu- 
able the following of tradition may be. 
And so——” 

“They shall all be followed in all 
their absurdity by me henceforth for- 
ever!” 


There is some 
What are you doing 
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Going to Summer’s School 


NCE a year, at least, all of us 
feel the need to throw off the 
shackles of business or domestic 

duties for a time and give ourselves up 
to the spirit of play. We long to fling 
cares and responsibilities to the wind 
and make a journey to nature, where 
we may free as a bird and as 
careless as a butterfly. This impulse is 
fundamental, and ought to be indulged 
as fully as our circumstances permit. 
Delightful is the prospect of a mid- 
summer visit with Pan. Many of us 
dream of it during the drear winter 
and plan how utterly we 
going to give ourselves up to the irre- 
sponsible god of the woodlands. For 
that reason we hesitate to suggest what 
is in our mind, which is that when you 
achieve the freedom of the bird, you 
also seek for some of its forest lore, 
and when you assume the carelessness 
of the butterfly, you also strive for 
some of its knowledge of flowers. Even 
when you fling your responsibilities to 
the wind, we advise you to let it teach 
you some of its mysterious ways. In 
a word borrowed from William Henry 
Channing, we would recommend you 


be as 


hours, are 


“listen to stars and birds, to babes 
and sages, with open lreart . . . to 
let the spiritual, unbidden and uncon- 
scious, grow up through the common.’ 

It is to be expected that you will re- 
sent any suggestion of study in connec- 
tion with your all-too-brief annual va- 
cation; but after your first wave of 
antagonism has passed, perhaps you 
will have patience and _ forbearance 
enough with us to consider our idea in 
full. If so, you will be pleased to dis- 
cover that we do not plan to curtail or 
steal your precious hours of recreation; 
will appreeiate, rather, that our 
design is to increase your pleasure and 
enrich your mind. 

Nine-tenths—perhaps the percentage 
is larger—of vacationists are content 
and joyous in idling away the hours of 
their holiday either by speeding around 
the country in an automobile as fast as 
they are allowed to go or by rocking 
and gossiping on a veranda or lolling 
some place or other. Of course, we are 
speaking primarily of women. Most of 
them approve of some such course, and 
boldly declare that what they need more 
than anything else is complete rest— 


you 
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physical and mental rest. In their 
choice of inactivity, they may be right, 
but we are inclined to question it. 

The other tenth—perhaps the per- 
centage is larger—on the contrary, 
spend their holiday period in violent 
exercise, and they are just as positive 
as to the benefits of their mode of 
recreation as are the advocates of in- 
ertia. They, too, may be right, but we 
likewise wonder whether they are. 

While both factions differ on the 
physical attitude toward vacation, they 
generally agree as to the mental side 
of it—the mind must be given nothing 
to do. Again, we entertain doubts. In- 
asmuch as it is acknowledged by both 
physiologists and psychologists that a 
change of activity is the best possible 
rest and refreshment, our vacationists 
are probably right in their physical ap- 
plications to either the rocking-chair or 
the tennis racket, according to their op- 
posite dispositions ; but why not employ 
the mind on a new line of thought, in- 
stead of encouraging it to somnolence 
or merely muscular control? 

Few of us—and I now speak for 
the millions of cooped-up humans in 
cities and towns—know anything of 
that universal wonder book, nature. As 
a matter of fact, even those who live 
in the country the year round know 
comparatively little of the vast volume 
spread out before them, except where 
the text concerns theirs well-being and 
comfort. This reminds us of the anec- 
dote of the farmer who was astonished 
to learn that a company of hikers had 
come a long distance to enjoy the scen- 
ery of his region. 

“Gee-willikins !” exclaimed the rustic. 
“I’ve lived here nigh on to sixty year 
and I ain’t seen no scenery yet!” 

However, our purpose is not to direct 
your attention to any beauties of moun- 
tain, vale, or reaches of blue water, for 
your appreciation of the grandeur or 
charm of a vista might easily exceed 
ours. What we would like to do is to 
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direct your attention from the general 
scene to the particular phases of it. 
Putting our injunction in almost child- 
ish terms, we would say: 

‘Admire a forest, if you will, but let 
us introduce you to a couple of trees. 
Here is a beech; there is a larch. Note 
the difference in leafage, bark, and 
branch. Enthuse over the garden, if 
you feel like it, but please permit us to 
point out the interesting characteristics 
of a few flowers. See the bergamot— 
how straggly it is; then look at the ver- 
bena—how orderly in its growth. We 
have heard you exclaiming joyfully 
over the birds, but, pardon us, how 
many of them do you identify? Did 
you know that was a thrasher you saw 
dart into that bush, and the bird in the 
grass is a song sparrow, whose lyric is 
counted among the most musical in the 
feathered world? 

“You are very eloquent about the sea, 
we notice, but do you happen to know 
the name of the little mollusk that once 
lived in this shell? And are you aware 
that that particular seaweed is good for 
indigestion? Those insect furies that 
chased you the other day were not 
wasps; they were hornets. Yes, there 
is quite a difference between them, 
though they belong to the same family. 
3ees, you ask? No, they are not re- 
lated very closely to wasps, and never 
associate with them. One might say 
they are as different as horses and cows 
in the animal world. 

“*How wonderful the stars are to- 
night!’ you think, but do you ever stop 
to reflect on the stupendous facts about 
them, and the no less marvelous poetry 
connected with them? What is that 
little group of faint stars called? It 
is the Pleiades. Do you know the story? 
No? Then let me tell it to you.” 

Banal as this rigmarole may appear 
to the initiate, it has been our experi- 
ence to encounter scores of vacationists 
who were ignorant of just such ordi- 
nary, everyday phenomena. The won- 
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der book of nature was more or less 
closed to them, but the majority ex- 
pressed an eagerness to know some- 
thing of its contents. Remembering 
this oft-repeated experience, we con- 
cluded to set down a few hints that 
might serve as a guide to those anx- 
ious to learn in the summer school of 
great Pan. 

If you decide to become a pupil, 
begin with a simple program. Decide 
which subject appeals most to you, 
whether it be trees, rocks, birds, in- 
sects, or any other. Then equip your- 
self with a handbook on your choice. 
There are fortunately plenty of them 
on the market, cheap, reliable, and at- 
tractive. When you get to your holi- 
day destination and become acquainted 
with your environment, put your 
‘guide’ in your pocket and carry it 
wherever you go, Occasional moment- 
ary glances day after day will reward 
you a thousandfold. Quietly, without 
the taking of much time, you will ac- 
quire a fund of information valuable 
to yourself and delightful to others. 
Should you desire to pursue a sub- 
ject more thoroughly than suggested in 
the foregoing paragraph, you might 
take ¢ microscope with you, if you want 
to study insects or flowers; a camera 
if you intend to devote yourself to 
birds or trees; a small telescope or a 
pair of good opera glasses if you aim 
at a bit of amateur astronomy. None 
of*these paraphernalia need be expen- 
sive. 

Emerson warns us that Nature will 
not tolerate a book in her presence, that 
as soon as we attempt to read, she sets 
herself out to capture our attention at 
every turn. Nature may be jealous of 
novels, essays, biographies, and so 
forth, but we do not fear that she will 
object to your little handbook, for it 
will be closely related to her perennial 
wonder book whose pages are green, 
whose words are the myriad life of land 
and. water, whose punctuation are flow- 
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ers and leaves, whose notes are those 
of the birds, whose binding and illu- 
mination are the blue of the sky and 
the gold of the sun and the silver of 
the moon, whose colophon is the con- 
stellations, and whose author and 
printer is God. 

Reading in this wondrous’ work, 
though it be but a line a day, will en- 
rich and enlarge your mind, multiply 
your happiness and utility, and no 
course is more certain “to let the spir- 
itual, unbidden and unconscious, grow 
up through the common.” 


From time to time we have received inter- 
esting letters from readers who had ques- 
tions for us, which we answered to the best 
of our ability, and while we could not see 
our ,way to print their communications, we 
snaliiaed their sentiments. But here is a 
letter somewhat different from the rest sent 
us. The writer, Miss Islay M. McColl, of 
Brainerd, Minnesota, reports the actual prac- 
tical working out of one of the suggestions 
in this department. She writes: 

“In your March number, you had in your 
department an article entitled: ‘Making 
your own Encyclopedia,’ and as I have the 
clipping habit, I thought the idea an excel- 
lent one and at once got a filing case and 
started in. 

“The case I have is arranged in 
of envelopes, held together in book form, 
and instead of using it in the alphabetical 
manner, I have used gum stickers, on which 
the titles of the different subjects are writ- 
ten, and these are pasted on the edge of 
each envelope, although the subjects are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, thus: 

“Art and Artists; Books and Authors; 
Christmas Suggestions; Drama; Education; 
Descriptive; History; Interesting Men and 
Women; Abraham Lincoln (with this 1 have 
combined Civil War Notes and Advance- 
ment of Negroes); Music and Musicians; 
Miscellaneous ; Notes for Books and Stories; 
Philosophy; Poetry; Psychology; Religion; 
South America; United States and Posses- 
sions; and War Notes. 

“Each envelope is numbered and the clip- 
pings are also numbered, doing away with 
the chance of their becoming mixed. 

“You suggested trying a few subjects first, 
but I found I was interested in so many 
things that nineteen subjects hardly covered 
the field. In fact, I am seriously consider- 


a series 
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ing the use of another file as an ‘overflow 
meeting’ from my miscellaneous clippings. 

“IT am very fortunate in gathering ma- 
terial, as my father sells books, papers, and 
magazines, but I find that the majority of my 
clippings are from the editorial pages of the 
different newspapers. 

“T should like to thank all these writers of 
editorials personally for their contributions 
from day to day. I turn with eagerness 
every morning to these pages and never look 


A 


UP 


Rh -) 


PILGRIM 


and down a maze I wander, 
Up and down the street called Life. 
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in vain, as ideas that are as gold nuggets 
to me are found in every issue. 

“My clippings have been not a great joy 
to me only, but have been used to advan- 
tage by my friends, whose interests, as well 
as my own, I keep in mind when using the 
shears. 

“T have enjoyed this department of yours 
very much, and feel that the suggestion of 
a homemade encyclopedia has done much to 
change my life and make it happier.” 


PASSES 


I would glean, in gentle valleys, 
Courage for its rugged strife; 

Into quiet gateways venture, 

Where such lovely gardens are, 

Ever wistful of their treasure, 
Pilgrim of a @assing hour! 
Mountain ways are wild and lonely, 
Mountain trails are bleak and bare. 
Fling me flowers, I beg you, lady, 
For, beyond, the desert lies, 

And there are no flowers in deserts, 
Only stars in distant skies; 

And who knows what fate awaits me 


When 


I turn the corner near? 


Will it be a glad adventure? 
Will it be some unknown fear? 


Fling me pretty flowers, sweet lady! 
Solace with their fragrant breath 
Coming doom, if, on the morrow, 
Stalks a danger, hovers death. 

Let. me linger near the fountains 
Where the children leap and sing. 
It’s a long, long way F wander 
From their lilting, laughing spring, 
And perhaps no feet are dancing 
In the byways I must roam, 

Nor a cheery garden flaunting, 
The delights of happy home. 
Toss a word I may remember 

In a place where no words come. 
There are spaces in the desert 
Desolate and wide and long; 
Heart aglow with thy compassion, 
I would bear through them a song! 


STELLA SAXTON. 
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GRAEF 


A breathless story of adventure, love, and the charm of New Orleans. 


CHAPTER I. 

VORY ran up the stairs, two steps 

| at a time. It was his favorite 

means of ascension, the lift being 
slow torture to a man who lived under 
continual high pressure. 

As he reached the second floor of 
the old-fashioned house, he came plump 
upon the little old French lady, Mam- 
selle Senac, whose rooms were di- 
rectly beneath his. She was stooping, 
leaning heavily on her ebony:stick, her 
sharp black eyes, under her snowy hair, 
peering keenly about on the floor as if 
searching for something. Her maid, 
a woman of middle age, was also look- 
ing intently around. It struck Ivory 
at once that something had been lost. 
He paused and, removing his hat, said 
in fairly good French: 

“Have you lost something, Mamselle 
Senac? Can I aid you?” 

The little old lady turned her kindly, 
shrewd eyes on him. 

“Ah! It is my neighbor, Monsieur 
Ivoree—yes ?” 

Ivory bowed respectfully. 

“Yes, mamselle,” he acknowledged. 

“T am ver’ glad,” murmured Mam- 
selle Senac. “Your eyes are young. 
I ’ave let fall my brooch—a li’l’ thing 
—but I cannot see it, and Félicie, too, 
is as blind as a bat. M/’sieu, perhaps, 
will——_” 

“Here it is!” 


cried Ivory, picking it 
up from the next step of the stairs. “It 
has indeed rolled a long way.” 

“Ah, m’sieu, I thank you.” 


Mam- 


selle Senac took the brooch with trem- 
bling, soft old hands. “It is of no 
value—merely a souvenir. You are 
ver’ kind. And this li’l’ episode gives 
me the pleasure of your acquaintance. 
Me—I ’ave read those book you write. 
I hear you are my neighbor. I am of 
so great interest. Will you not come 
to see an ol’ lady some time?” 

“Mamselle, you honor me,” replied 
Ivory, with the “grand air” about which 
his intimates chaffed him, a manner of 
mingled deference and reserve. “I 
should be delighted.” 

“You will, perhaps, come in this 
afternoon for a cup of coffee—or tea, 
if you prefer?” went on the lady. “And 
we s/all talk of those books, n’est-ce 
pas?” 

“With all my heart,” returned Ivory 
and, profoundly saluting her, he ran 
on up the stairs to his apartment. 

“Ah, le bon!” sighed mamselle, as 
she slowly limped into her room. “Si 
jeune, si beau, avec une maniére de bel 
esprit! It is of an adventure to meet 
with an agreeable like him! Félicie, the 
finest of cakes and bonbons for this 
afternoon and tea—bon Dieu, those 
Northerner must ’ave their tea comme 
ces Anglais!—the silver, the Dresden 
cups 

The little old lady’s hands trembled 
with eager anticipation, and brilliant 
spots of red lit up her fine, aristocratic 
face, chiseled, as it were, from old ivory. 

And thus it came about that, at five 
o’clock that afternoon, John Ivory sat 
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at tea with his neighbor, listening to 
her charming babble and studying every 
expression of her mobile face, watch- 
ing every gesture of her thin, patrician 
hands, loaded with superb jewels. 

He learned that her home was in 
New Orleans, that she came to New 
York every year for a change of scene 
and to “distract” herself. She was 
of the old régime, distinguished and 
courtly, a woman who had traveled and 
read extensively, witty and gay. Ivory 
formed that afternoon a sincere attach- 
ment for Mamselle Senac, never dream- 
ing, as he sipped the Orange Pekoe 
from the dainty eggshell cup, that his 
whole life was to be changed by a 
chance encounter in the hallway of a 
New York apartment house. 

“And ’ave you been in New Orleans 
—yes?” queried his hostess. 

“No, mamselle,” Ivory admitted. 
*T’ve been everywhere else in this coun- 
try, but I have never got so far South.” 

“Ciel!” chirped mamselle. “But you 
will go—yes ?” 

“Assuredly, some day.” 

“Then you will see the mos’ charm- 
ing, the mos’ beautiful old place! Ah, 
it is like the li'l’ city of southern France 
—the courtyard, the flower, the foun- 
tain with the moonlight over all—— It 
is of an enchantment, m’sieu. And 
you will taste those gumbo—those 
shrimp—those praline! Ah, there is 
nothing like them in the North!” She 
shook her white head ruefully. “And 
m’sieu will find the great story there 
—the love, the romance, the mystery— 
of a verity, the story of his life! It 
is there waiting for him.” 


Ivory sat smoking in his library that 
evening, ruminating over his visit to 
Mamselle Senac. 

“A Frenchwoman is charming to the 
day of her death,” he thought. “No 
matter how white-haired and wrinkled 
she may be, she yet retains that inde- 
scribable charm—fascination—magnet- 
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ism. It’s marvelous! I must put that 
dear little old lady into my next novel, 

“My next novel!” The words re- * 
mained fixed in his consciousness. “She 
said the story of my life is waiting me 
in New Orleans—love, romance, mys- 
tery,’ he mused. “It might be a good 
plan to go down there for the winter. 
I could take a run over to Havana, 
too. I must think about that. The 
story of my life,” he repeated slowly, 
as he knocked the ashes ~from his 
cigar. ““Love—romance—mystery wait- 
ing there for me. I wonder!” 

John Ivory was undeniably clever. 
Two brilliant novels had won for him 
a certain prestige in New York literary 
circles. His magazine stories, special 
articles, and sketches brought him a 
good living income, but he was always 
looking forward to the time when his 
“best sellers” should put him on a se- 
cure financial basis. Personally, Ivory 
was a fine, clean-cut, well-set-up chap, 
with an unimpeachable record and high 
ideals, a man whom every one in- 
stinctively trusted. He lived alone, with 
his man, in rooms in this old-time man- 
sion, preferring their faded and stately 
splendor to the garish appointments of 
the up-to-date apartment house. 

Unusual types are a joy to the writer, 
and so this old French gentlewoman, 
with her dainty airs and graces, her 
commingling of worldly knowledge and 
ingenuousness, made a profound im- 
préssion upon Ivory. It became his 
habit to call every afternoon upon 
Mamselle Senac, and receive his tasse 
de thé from her fluttering, gem-laden 
fingers, and engage in persiflage, for 
mamselle was a genuine Frenchwoman 
in conversation, The two, so opposite 
in years, tastes, and opinions, became 
firm friends. 

“Ah!” mamselle would cry at sight 
of Ivory. “Here is my old!” 

To which he would gallantly respond, 
“And here is my young!” bending to 
kiss the tips of her fingers. 
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One afternoon, when Ivory presented 
himself before mamselle, she smiled 
graciously at him. 

“I have a surprise for you, my old,” 
she cried. “It is that you weary of an 
ancient like me and wish to meet an 
ingénue, is it not?” 

“Mamselle,” Ivory exclaimed, “you 
know but too well that there is only one 
woman in the world for me!” 

“Oh, la, la!” shrilled mamselle. “It 
is of a flattery! We shall see. An- 
drée!” she called. 

From an adjoining room came one of 
the most beautiful young girls Ivory 
had ever seen. She was as slim as the 
stem of a flower, with wonderful honey- 
tinted hair and eyes of sea green shaded 
with black fringes that swept her soft 
pink cheeks. Her beauty was so star- 


tling, so extraordinary, that Ivory could 
only stare at her in profound astonish- 
He could scarcely believe her 


ment, 
real. 

“Mamselle Andrée Reynaud,” said 
the little old lady, smiling at the sen- 
sation she had sprung, “my li’l’ cousin 
and godchild. This, chérie, is my old, 
M’sieu Jean Ivoree, a very distin- 
guished and intelligent author, but 
whose books, unfortunately, are not for 
une petite jeune fille.” 

Ivory bowed before the vision, his 
heart thumping like a drum. He, who 
could meet a worldly woman on her 
own ground and challenge her to a com- 
bat of wits, was suddenly struck dumb 
before this lovely Creole child. Over 
his tea he surreptitiously surveyed her. 
He had never dreamed of any one so 
enchanting. What a combination—the 
golden hair, the sea-green eyes with 
black, curling lashes and brows, the 
rose of the lips and cheeks, the slen- 
der, perfect form, the tiny hands and 
feet! What a heroine for a novel, he 
thought.. And’ Andrée Reynaud—what 
a name for a heroine! 

He discovered presently that Mam- 
selle Reynaud had recently come from 
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New Orleans to visit members of her 
father’s family living in New York, 
and that she was spending the day with 
her third cousin and godmother, Mam- 
selle Senac. She was to be in New 
York for a month, she said shyly. It 
was of a wonder—a tale of the fairies, 
the marvelous city! Every moment was 
of a pleasure indescribable—so new, so 
strange, so big! 

“Do you like New York as well as 
New Orleans?” Ivory put the banal 
question merely that he might hear 
again the delicious accent, the soft slur 
ot her fresh, sweet voice. 

“Oh, but M’sieu Ivoree,” she cried, 
“I cannot compare! This is fairyland 
—those palace, those light, those shop 
window—so bee-you-tiful, so ravishing ! 
But New Orleans—that is my home. It 
is a place of dreams, of memories, of 
romance. M’sieu Ivoree will perhaps 
see it some time. Then he will dis- 
cover the difference.” , 

“Yes—I shall go there to find the 
story of my life,” Ivory responded. 

“Mais oui, ma marraine ’ave tol’ me 
you will come,” she cried. “You will 
find your story, m’sieu, in some dreamy, 
moonlit courtyard, among those roses 
and jasmine, those palm and poinsettias. 
It is of a romance incomparable!” 

“And mystery—shall I find a mys- 
tery there?” asked Ivory, his eyes feast- 
ing on the color in the charming face 
turned eagerly toward him. 

“Le mystére? Mais oui, m’sieu!” 
she exclaimed. “The mysteree, he creep 
through those palm and hide on those 
gallery and peer through those shutter. 
Ah, yes! He is there. You will find 
him, of a truth.” 

The twilight came on, and still Ivory 
lingered, drinking innumerable cups of 
tea. Mamselle Senac sat like a fairy 
godmother, smiling a little amused, se- 
cretive smile as she watched the two. 

At last Ivory rose and, apologizing 
for his unconscionable stay, glanced at 
his watch. An object dangling from 
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te 
the fob caught the sharp eyes of Mam- 
selle Senac. She leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“What is that ?” she demanded, point- 
ing a trembling finger at the long, 
smooth green stone ornament. 

“This?” asked Ivory, extending the 
fob, watch and all, for her inspection. 
“This, mamselle, is a Maori earring. 
The natives of New Zealand wear them. 
It's an odd trinket. I brought it with 
me when I returned from Australia and 
New Zealand, two years ago.” 

Mamselle Senac examined it keenly. 

“How it is curious!” she said. “The 
color is mos’ wonderful. I like it. 
Andrée, chérie, will you close the win- 
dow? I find the night air too strong.” 

Andrée turned to. obey the request, 
when mamselle, catching Ivory’s hand, 
drew him down closer to her and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“T ’ave something more beautiful, 
even, than this. Say nothing!” She laid 
her finger on her lip. “I s’all show 
it to you some time.” Her eyes flashed 
strangely. Her whole face was changed. 
She seemed for an instant to grow 
young and almost fair. Then the lines 
came back into the fine old face and 
the eyes grew somber. “Au revoir, my 
old,” she murmured. “Come soon again 
to the only woman in the world.” She 
laughed wickedly and pressed Ivory’s 
hand with meaning. 

“T shall hope to see Mamselle Rey- 
naud again,” Ivory said, as he took leave 
of the girl. 

“You will find Andrée with me every 
Wednesday,’ mamselle proclaimed 
from her chair, her black eyes twinkling 
with mischief. 

“A week to wait!” cried Ivory rue- 
fully. “And Mamselle Reynaud to be 
in New York but a month! Quel déses- 
poir!” 

“Eh, bien!” cried the old philosopher, 
tapping his arm playfully with her black 
lace fan. “There is always New Or- 
leans! You are going there, mon ami, 
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to find—the story of your life—savezg- 
vous?” 


CHAPTER ti, 

“And what think you of my friend” 
Mamselle Senac Andrée after 
Ivory had gone. 

“Tl est bien distingué, ma marraine,” 
replied Andrée, une grande 
maniere.”’ 

Mamselle held out her fragile hand. 

“Viens-tu, chérie,”’ she said gently. 

Andrée came and sat at Her knee, 
resting her fair head on the old lady’s 
lap. The latter’s hands smoothed the 
golden hair tenderly. 

“Ah, la jeunesse!” she sighed, “la 
jeunesse!” She was silent for some 
time, but at last spoke again. “Andrée,” 
she murmured, “you are very dear to 
me. I have for you more of affection 
and sympathy than for my own sister's 
children. With all my heart I wish I 
might leave you my fortune when I 
depart 

“Non, non!” interrupted the gin, kiss- 
ing the slim, quivering fingers. “I do 
not wish—I do not think of that, dear 
miarraine !”’ 

“T know,” replied Mamselle Senac. 
“IT know you are not a timeserver. I 
believe your love for me is of a sin- 
cerity. 


asked 


“avec 


[ was about to say, when you— 
bad, one !—didst interrupt me, that if 
I followed my heart, my fortune should 
be yours one day. But that cannot be. 
However, I shall provide for you and 
your children.” The girl hung her 
head and blushed divinely. “For you 
must marry my’ Andrée—a man of 
intelligence, of distinction, somewhat 
older than you, chérie, for then he will 
be father as well as husband, my little 
one; a man to whom you can lift the 
eyes, n’est-ce pas?” 

Andrée pondered. 

“T wish him to be—not too old— 
marraine,”’ she said slowly, “but—of an 
age which commands respect, yes.” 

Mamselle leaned a little lower. Her 
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“‘Magnifique!”? was all Ivory could stammer, as he gazed longingly at the lovely 
young creature. - 


shrewd, worldly, tender eyes scanned 
the fair, flushed face so near her own. 

“Of an age,” she suggested, “of an 
age—like that of M’sieu Ivoree—yes?” 

Andrée suddenly hid her face on 
mamselle’s knee. 

“I—I—think—yes, ma marraine,” she 
murmured. 

“Ah, that please me!” cried the old 
lady triumphantly. “For I love that 
M’sieu Ivoree! Where is there an- 
other of that heart to come every day 
out of his busy life to distract a poor 
old lady like myself? He is of the 
goodness, the sympathy, the under- 
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standing! I am drawn toward that 
young man as if he were my own son.” 
She caught her breath sharply and 
pressed her hand upon her withered 
breast. “His coming is of the sunshine. 
He brings with him the blue skies of 
long ago and the fragrance of mem- 
ory. 

Her voice faltered away into silence. 
Andrée did not move or speak. The 
moment was ‘too sacred. Long they 
sat thus silently while the twilight deep- 
ened and the moon swung up. Then 
the maid came to announce that the 
car of Monsieur Frederic Reynaud was 
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attending. Andrée rose, kissed mam- 
selle good night, and went away. 

“T shall require no dinner to-night, 
Félicie,” said mamselle. “Only my 
chocolate at bedtime.” 

For hours she sat deeply thinking. 
‘After many years, the veil of the temple 
of her heart had been rent apart, and 
she gazed steadfastly within, upon the 
idol of her dead youth. 


The days that followed were preg- 
nant with pleasure for Ivory. He had 
never loved before. There had been 
the diversions and flirtations common 
to the lives of all men of the world, 
but in such affairs Ivory had merely 
acted a part. His higher nature had 
revolted against the sham affection he 
had at times been called upon to portray. 
He had walked through the comedy 
merely to gain the technique of that 
emotion which passes for love. He had 
come to consider himself impervious to 
an agitation he characterized to “him- 
self as fantastic. And lo, here at one 
dart, the armor of his cynicism had 
been pierced! 

He reveled in the new sensation. The 
wonder and the beauty of it were in- 
exhaustible. He dallied with the great 
happiness he had so suddenly discov- 
ered. 

“T must make it last as long as pos- 
sible,” he said to himself. “I suppose 
the awakening will come some day, but 
while it exists, I shall enjoy its divinity 
as fervently as possible.” 

And so the romance grew—under the 
encouragement of Mamselle Senac, who 
delighted in its development like a spec- 
tator at a play. Ivory soon realized 
that the charming old matchmaker was 
his friend, and when he spoke to her 
of his wish to offer his hand to Andrée, 
the little old lady embraced him like a 
mother. 

“It is of my heart,” she whispered, 
“that you, my Jean, and my Andrée 
should wed. But she is yet a child. 
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Wait a while. Go to her in her home 
—after she returns. I desire that in 
that old courtyard of her home the 
words shall be spoken—spoken by the 
fountain, with the scent of the jasmine 
in the air, and the moon above, and high 
over all the cross of St. Louis! This 
is my prayer, my friend—the prayer of 
a weary, famished, thirsty, old 
You will not deny it—no?” 

And Ivory understood. He realized 
that mamselle was living over her own 
dead romance in his; that she wished 
the declaration to come to her beloved 
godchild in the same environment as 
that which had surrounded the words 
of love to which she had herself lis- 
tened long ago. He promised her that 
he would do as she wished. And then 
he began to picture the scene with his 
vivid imagination—the garden crowded 
with stately palms and redolent with 
the breath of rose and jasmine, the 
splash of the fountain, the uplifted 
cross of the vast cathedral. And there 
in the moonlight was Andrée, coming 
to his waiting arms. 

One evening, when he went in to see 
his neighbor, he found her surrounded 
by her jewel caskets, which Félicie had 
fetched from various boxes and trunks. 
The table before Mamselle Senac was 
ablaze with the splendor of emeralds, 
rubies, diamonds, and pearls. As his 
eyes, dazzled by the sight, sought relief 
elsewhere, he was amazed to see Andrée 
standing before the great mirror in her 
godmother’s huge back parlor, admir- 
ing herself in some of the gems with 
which she was adorned. She turned 
from her reflection and came forward 
to greet Ivory. She was like a radiant 
young princess. A coronet of emeralds 
blazed from her blond hair, and a neck- 
lace and stomacher of the same gems 
glittered on her white throat and gown. 
She curtsied deeply, holding her filmy 
draperies in one hand theatrically. 

“Regardez moi!” she cried. “Am I 
not like a queen?” 
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“Magnifique!” was all Ivory could 
stammer, as he gazed longingly at the 
lovely young creature blushing charm- 


ingly under his survey. 

“Silly one!” cried mamselle. “Do 
not annoy M’sieu Ivoree with your 
pranks. She must dress herself like a 
foolish doll, my old. She is but un 
bébé. Return to your mirror, vain one, 
and permit M’sieu Ivoree and ‘myself 
to speak alone of wise things.” 

Poutingly Andrée returned to admire 
herself. Ivory looked ardently after 
her. The girl was bewitching as she 
preened before the mirror, adjusting 
her tiara and tossing her beautiful head 
this way and that to get the best pos- 
sible effect. 

“Sit here, my friend,” murmured 
Mamselle Senac, indicating a chair close 
by her side. Ivory’s gaze swept the 
table as she sat down. “Are you not 
rather indiscreet,” he asked, “to keep 
all these jewels here? There must be 
a fortune. Why, I consider it danger- 
ous,” 

“And who, my old, would dream that 
an ancient demoiselle like myself should 
possess such valuables?” mamselle re- 
plied. 

“Is your maid to be depended on?” 
Ivory dubiously inquired. 

“Félicie? Absolument!’”’ 

“Well,” said Ivory, drawing a long 
breath, “I must say I don’t like to think 
of your taking such fearful chances.” 

“Oh, la, la!” laughed mamselle. “Do 
not desolate yourself, mon ami. No 
one would look for jewels here. But 
—I ’ave something to show you. You 
recall I ’ave promise it? Do not, I im- 
plore, let Andrée see. Hold your hand 
close to mine.” She stealthily slid an 
object into his palm. “Take care—I do 
not care to have the child see it.” 

* Ivory stole a glance at his-hand. In 
it lay an exquisite jade heart, so trans- 
lucent, so clear, so flawless, so like the 
green of the waves as they hurl them- 
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selves hissing upon the rocks, that he 
was for a moment dazed by its perfec- 
tion. At one glance he realized that he 
held an ornament of unique beauty and 
value. 

“Wonderful!” he murmured. 

“Ah, indeed!” mamselle whispered. 
“You may well say. There is not an- 
other like it in the world.” She broke 
off as Andrée came toward them, re- 
luctantly lifting the emerald tiara from 
her blond hair, “Give it to me quick!” 
she muttered. “Dépéches-vous!” 

Ivory instantly restored it. 

Mamselle hastily thrust it into a small 
leather case lined with pale-green satin 
and put it inside her silk bodice. Her 
stealthy action impressed Ivory dis- 
agreeably. What was there about this 
ornament that required so much mys- 
tery? Here were thousands of dollars’ 
worth of jewels indifferently displayed, 
and one comparatively valueless gew- 
gaw jealously guarded. What could it 
mean? However, in viewing the young 
beauty before him, noting the pretty, 
eager manner in which she examined 
every costly bauble, he soon forgot the 
incident—one he was to be forced to 
recall soon, under strange circum- 
stances. 

Indeed, the episode recurred to him 
that same night when, alone in his 
room, he was reviewing the events of 
the evening. 

“What in the deuce is there about 
that jade heart,” he asked himself, “that 
made mamselle so secretive? Extraor- 
dinary! ‘Not another in the world,’ 
she said. I wonder where she got it. 
Perhaps that is another story.” 


CHAPTER III. 

The time was drawing near for 
Andrée’s return to New Orleans. At 
Mamselle Senac’s request, the girl had 
been permitted to extend her stay for 
a fortnight, but now her widowed 
mother was writing that she must re- 
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turn; she could not longer exist with- 
out her little one. 

Ivory had been presented to the fam- 
ily of Mr. Frederic Reynaud, a promi- 
nent lawyer, where he was cordially 
welcomed. There appeared to be a tacit 
understanding that the young author 
was a suitor of Andrée’s and had the 
stamp of mamselle’s approval. Only 
the child herself seemed not to realize 
the situation. She was for the most 
part gay and winsome, but sometimes 
a bit distrait, as if troubled. She had 
spontaneously given her youthful love 
to this tall, serious-eyed young man 
without a question. She felt sure that 
he loved her. She saw his eyes follow 
her every movement; she felt his hand 
tremble when it touched hers. Why, 
then, she asked herself, did he not speak 
to her of that love? 

But though Ivory was devotion itself 
in all the attentions he showered upon 
Andrée, he religiously clung to the word 
he had given mamselle. He would not 
declare his love until he had 
Andrée’s mother and fulfilled his pledge 
in every detail. The struggle he un- 
derwent during this ordeal of honor 
was violent and intense. He had come 
to acknowledge willingly that life with- 
out Andrée was impossible. The touch 
of her hand—even the froufrou of her 
skirts—sent the blood to his head and 
made his pulses hammer. He employed 
himself m arranging his affairs so that 
he might follow Andrée speedily to 
New Orleans and put the question that 
was burning in his heart. 

And then Fate stepped in. 

Ivory had been to a banquet given 
to a famous English dramatist. It had 
been a strenuous affair, with many 
speeches and much hilarity. He was 
tired out when, at one o’clock in the 
morning, he dismissed his taxi and en- 
tered the house. The uncertain lift had 
long since ceased its vague ascensions, 
so Ivory slowly mounted the darkened 
stairway. As he reached the head, 
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something suddenly brushed stealthily 
past him in the intense darkness. He 
heard a quick, soft padding on the 
stairs. Startled, he stood for a moment 
listening, but heard nothing more. 

“The janitor’s cat!’ he laughed, 

Now whether it was the slight start 
he had received or wheter it was from 
sheer weariness and inability to adjust 
himself” mentally, Ivory never knew. 
He turned and mechanically put his key 
in the door close at hand, which yielded 
quickly. To his amazement, his rooms 
were in absolute darkness. 

“Bates must have got tired waiting 
up,” he thought. “But why the deuce 
didn’t he leave the lights on?” 

He went directly to the reception 
room, which he used as a library, ran 
his hand along the wall until he touched 
the button, switched on the light; and 
turned to look at his desk. It was not 
there! 

“What the- 
paused. 

A cold, clammy sweat broke out upon 
his forehead, his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. For sitting in a 
huge armchair in the place where his 
desk should have been was Mamselle 
Senac. Her eyes were staring dread- 
fully at him; her mouth was open; her 
tongue protruded. 

Ivory staggered and caught at a chair 
to steady himself. 

“Why—what is she 
room?” was the first thought that 
leaped to his stunned consciousness. 
Then came the next: “This is not my 
room! I’ve made a mistake—I’m in her 
apartment!” And then, like the clang- 
ing of a terrible bell: ‘‘What is the 
matter with her? Why—why—does 
she look like that? My God! Oh, 
my God!’ 

He was at her side now, begging her 
to speak to him, to assure him she was 
all right. But no answer came from 
the purple lips, no pressure from the 


”. he began; then 


doing in my 
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rigid hand. And all the time the sight- 
less eyes stared dreadfully at him. 

“Why did you not come before?” 
they seemed to reproach. 

Ivory reeled from the room, plunged 
down the stairs and into the street. He 
heard himself shout incoherently, fran- 
tically. Presently he was aware that 
two big, blue-coated men were at his 
side. 

“Come, come, Mr. Ivory!” cried one 
of them, Dan Reilly, whom he knew. 
“Conthrol yourself, sor. What is it?” 

“Tt’s—it’s—death!” he stammered. 
“Come quick!” 

The three men ran up the stairs and 
through the hall to the room where the 
dead woman sat. The officers ap- 
proached and scrutinized her closely. 
One felt her pulse and listened to her 
heart. 

“Yes, she’s gone,” he said. 
this ?” 

His 


“What's 


voice suddenly sharpened. He 


pointed to a lace scarf drawn tightly 


about her throat. 
The other bent and scrutinized it. 
“It’s after cutting into the flesh,” he 
muttered. “Crooked work here! Mr. 
Ivory,” he continued, as he straight- 
ened himself, “the poor ould lady 
strangled. ’Tis murder, sor.” 
Ivory found himself on his knees be- 
side his dead friend, raving like one 
dist 
“Come, come, Mr. Ivory!” cried 
Reilly. “You must pull up, man!” He 
lifted Ivory to his feet and patted his 
shoulder in rough sympathy. “It’s hard 
on yez, of course, but now we must 
have your help. Mike,” turning to the 
other officer, “phone headquarters and 
tell them to send up a couple of men at 
Wait a bit,’ he added, as the 
other went toward the phone. “This 
was an ould French lady, I belave, Mr. 
Ivory?” 


vas 


raught. 


once. 


“Yes,” assented Ivory, striving man- 
fully to pull himself together. 

“Well, thin, ask for Cavaroc to be 
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sent up. ’Tis himself handles such 
cases, being a -parley-voo. Now, then, 
Mr. Ivory, that’s betther. You're be- 
ginning to get yourself in hand, sor. 
How did you happen to find her, Mr. 
Ivory ?” ' 

Ivory told him. 

“What motive could there be for 
killin’ a harmless ould lady like that, 
now?” asked Reilly thoughtfully. 

Motive? Suddenly that sensitive 
brain of Ivory’s leaped into action. 

“Motive?” he cried. “Robbery, of 
course !” 

“Robbery ?” 
doubtfully about. 

“Man,” cried Ivory, grasping the offi- 
cer by the shoulders, ‘‘she had a for- 
tune in jewels in this place.” 

“Jewels?” exploded Reilly. 
do you know ?” 

“T saw them—she showed them to me 
—not a week ago.” 

“Come in here, Mike,” said Reilly. 

Every drawer, every box, every 
trunk, in mamselle’s little bedroom had 
been ruthlessly burst open. Laces, lin- 
gerie, robes lay thrown about in abom- 
inable confusion. The jewel cases were 
opened, as if hurriedly searched and 
tossed aside. But diamond necklace 
and emerald tiara and strings of costly 
pearls remained in the receptacles or 
sprawled in sparkling curves and circles 
upon the bed and on the floor. 

“For the love of God, Mike, look!” 
cried Reilly. ‘The thieves didn’t get 
away with the swag!” 

“They must have heard you coming, 
Mr. Ivory,” gasped Mike, “and jumped 
from the window. See,” he cried, look- 
ing out of the open window, “they could 
have lepped onto the top of the stoop 


’ 


Dan Reilly looked 


“How 


and 
“Wait, wait a moment,” stammered 
Ivory. “Let me think—let me tell you 
Something brushed past me in 

the hall as I came up, and I heard its 
soft thudding on the stairs. I thought 
it was an animal—perhaps the janitor’s 
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‘What did you wish to see me about, Félicie?’’ asked 


Ivory quietly. 


cat, which sometimes ventures 
stairs.” 

“That was one of them,” agreed 
Reilly. “Probably there were two or 
three on the job. Did the ould lady live 
here alone?” he suddenly asked. 

“With her maid, Feélicie,” was the 
reply. 

“A maid? Where is she?” 

“T don’t know,” began Ivory. “She 
was here this afternoon, at five o’clock.” 

The two officers looked knowingly at 
each other. 

“An inside job!” said Reilly. “Av 
course the maid let them in. It must 
have been her that slid past yez in the 
hall, Mr. Ivory.” 

A loud peal at the bell suddenly inter- 
rupted them. 

“There’s Cavaroc!” said Mike. “He’s 
right on the job. Faith, he lost no 
time !” 


up- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Max Cavaroc was a 
famous detective of 
French descent. He 
was attached to head- 
quarters staff and 
worked almost exclu- 
sively among the 
French citizens of 
New York. Ivory 
had heard much of 
him, and turned now 
with great interest to 
meet him. He saw a 
man of about forty, 
slim and elegant of 
figure, with faultless- 
ly chiseled features 
and crisp, curling 
dark hair. He walked 
with the lithe swing 
of a wild thing of the 
woods, and his re- 
markably brilliant 
eyes seemed to com- 
prehend everything in 
one sweeping survey. 
He gave a glance at the dead, bent, and 
looked closely at the scarf about her 
throat. Then, turning quickly, he said: 

“Have you called a physician?” 

“No,” Dan Reilly began, “‘you see 
——” But Cavaroc interrupted him. 

“Call one at once,” he ordered. 

“Why, she’s dead-——” 

“Never mind! Call one!” 

Mike attended to the phone, while 
Reilly awkwardly said: 

“Mr. Cavaroc, this is Mr. Ivory, the 
gentleman who found the corpse.” 

Ivory shuddered,at the hideous word, 
even as he greeted the detective. 

“Ivory the author?” asked the latter. 
“T’ve read your books.” 

In a few short, staccato questions, 
Cavaroc learned all the three men knew 
of the tragedy. 

“Benton,” he said, to a stout, young- 
ish man who had come in behind him, 
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“so downstairs, rout out the janitor and 
his wife, and see if they can tell where 
this French maid went.” 

“It’s an inside job, of course,” said 
Reilly zealously. “They must have 
jumped through the window.” 

' “\h—you think so?” was the cool in- 
quiry. 

“Yes, they heard Mr. Ivory coming 
upstairs 44 

“Doctor Wadsworth is 
Mike broke in. 
street.” 

“Who knows whether this unfortu- 
nate lady had any relatives?” suddenly 
demanded Cavaroc. 

“Mr. Frederic Reynaud, the lawyer, 
is a cousin,” Ivory said. 

“Call up Mr. Reynaud and ask him 
to come here directly,” came the next 
order. 

Here the physician, enveloped in a 
huge ulster, hurriedly donned over his 
pajamas, appeared, sleépy and dishev- 


coming,” 
“He’s just across the 


1 
eled. He carefully examined the body. 


‘As near as I can determine from a 
examination,” he said gravely, 
“she has been dead at least three hours 
—perhaps longer.” 
the thieves weren’t 
said Cavaroc, with 
“They had all the time 
in the world to pack up their plunder 
and make a get-away before Mr. Ivory 


” 


hasty 


es Reilly, 
off,” 
quiet contempt. 


frightened 


came in. 

“Well, what do 
that?” cried Reilly. 
in the hallway ?” 

Cavaroc shrugged his shoulders. 

janitor’s cat, perhaps,” he said. 

e a look at the bedroom.” 

le went in, gave one sweeping glance 
about the disordered room, lifted a 
circlet of diamonds flung on the bed, 
and regarded it critically for a mo- 
ment. lvory, standing in the doorway, 
watched him languidly. 

“You say, Mr. Ivory, that you saw 
these jewels recently. Could you say 
that everything is here?” 


you’ know about 
“Who was it, then, 
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“There 
I recall pearls 


“Scarcely,” replied Ivory. 
were quantities of gems. 
—strings of them ” 

“Yes, here they are.” 

“A valuable diamond collar—that is 
the one you have just laid down. Then 
there was a brooch, earrings, and brace- 
lets of rubies ‘“ 

“Yes, here they are,” with a quick, 
deft gesture. 

“And I especially remember”—Ivory 
sighed as he saw again that exquisite 
vision—‘‘a magnificent tiara, necklace, 
and stomacher of emeralds.” 

“Exactly. Here they are,” said Max 
Cavaroc, placing his slim, supple hand 
on the superb jewels, which lay on a 
pillow winking up at him with wicked 
green eyes. 

“You have mentioned all you recall?” 
asked Cavaroc. 

For the fraction of a second Ivory 
hesitated. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. 

He could not reveal to this man 
what was plainly mamselle’s carefully 
guarded secret. Cavaroc noted that 
slight hesitation, and his eyes glittered 
strangely. He crossed the room and, 
approaching the ghastly faced man by 
the door, said gently: 

“There is a very good plot for you 
here, Mr. Ivory. Whoever killed that 
poor lady was here at least three hours. 
He had ample time to pocket these 
treasures and abscond. Why didn’t 
he?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” returned 
Ivory dully. 

“Ah, precisely. There is your plot. 
I'll tell you, Mr. Ivory. He was not 
here for wooden 
heads out there imagine, but to search 


robbery, as those 
for something—something very pre- 
cious, perhaps—something he may or 
may not have found. What do you 
say ?” HMapped Ivory on the shoul- 
der as he spoke. “There is your mys- 
tery for you,” he added. 

Ivory started violevtly. 
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“T—I ”* he stammered. “I’m all 
shot to pieces, Cavaroc. You can’t 
imagine what an awful shock I’ve had.” 

“Of course,” assented Cavaroc. “It’s 
a fearful affair. Probably Mr. Rey- 
naud may be able to give us absolute 
data about these jewels. There is the 
janitor. I must question him.” 

Ivory turned back into the reception 
room as the frightened janitor and his 
hysterical wife were shown in by Mike. 
In that instant, the brilliant, piercing 
eyes of Max Cavaroc fell on a small 
object lying just under the edge of the 
bed. Affecting to put back a bracelet 
in its case, he stooped and slid his hand 
under the bed and, picking up the ob- 
ject, thrust it into his waistcoat pocket 
without even glancing at it. Then he 
followed Ivory into the reception room. 

“When did you see the maid last?” 
Cavaroc asked the wailing janitress. 

“She had a cup of tea in my place 
about seven o'clock,” the woman 
moaned. “She said her mistress had 
given her leave to stay overnight with 
some friends.” 

“Where?” demanded Cavaroc. 

“She didn’t say, but I know she goes 
to see some folks in Bleecker Street, 
near South Washington Square. They 
make paper flowers. Their name is 
Thebaud,” the woman panted out. 

“Benton, I shan’t need you here be- 
fore morning. Get busy,” curtly or- 
dered Cavaroc. 

The young detective at once left the 
room. 

“Have you a cat?” Cavaroc suddenly 
fired the unexpected question at the 
janitress, who was holding her hands 
across her eyes to avoid seeing what 
was in the chair. 

The woman 
amazement. 

“Why, yes, sir,” she faltered. 

“Where does it sleep??? ~ 

“On my bed, sir.” 

“Was it sleeping there to-night?” 

"30s, Gir,” 


regarded him with 
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“You are sure?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s curled up on the foot 
of the bed.” 

“You’re positive you didn’t let it in 
from upstairs about an hour ago?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! It went to bed when 
we did to-night.” 

“That’s all,” said Cavaroc. 
both go back. 
here.” 

Now, a car whirled furiously down 
the street and drew up at the door of 
the house, and a man, leaping from it, 
ran up the stairs and burst into the 
room. It was Mr. Frederic Reynaud, 
white as death, eyes starting from his 
head. A few terse words from Cava- 
roc, whom the lawyer knew personally, 
told the whole shocking story. Mr. 
Reynaud was beside himself with grief 
and passionate rage. 

“Why, who would kill her—my dear 
cousin—so kind, so amiable, so good?” 
he cried. “How is it possible this vile 
deed could have been done?” 

“\WVe don’t know, Monsieur Rey- 
naud,” said Cavaroc rapidly in French. 
“We only know it has been done. Our 
duty now is to find the criminal.” 

“T cannot swear as to the jewels,” 
Mr. Reynaud said, after he had some- 
what recovered from the shock, “but 
I’m sure Mrs. Reynaud can, for she 
has often seen them.” 

“Ah, well,” replied Cavaroc, “of 
course you cannot bring madame here 
until this poor body has been decently 
disposed. I suggest, Mr. Reynaud, that 
you gather up the jewels and put them 
carefully away or, better still, as you 
are the lady’s relative and legal repre- 
sentative, take them to your home. You 
know the contents of her will and who 
will inherit the gems, and they will be 
safer with you than here. To-morrow 
this place will be stormed, as you know. 
*Tis not safe to leave them here.” 

“Yes,” considered Mr. Reynaud. “I 
drew up my cousin’s will, and have it 
in my safety-deposit vault. I can put 


“You can 
We won’t need you 
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the jewels there to-morrow. Perhaps 
that is the best place. I dare not tell 
Mrs. Reynaud to-night what has hap- 
pened, as her health is very poor. The 
shock might prostrate her. As for little 
Andrée—it will almost ‘kill her. She 
adored her marraine. The poor child! 
And coming on top of what she has 
this night endured—I would not answer 
for the consequences.” He shook his 
head gravely. 

“What do you mean?” asked Ivory 
suddenly. “What has happened?” 

“T will tell you,” the lawyer replied. 
“Andrée wished to visit her friend, 
Miss Simone Bouvier—who lives at, or 
rather near, Tarrytown—before she 
went South. This young lady was at 
the convent with Andrée. She wrote 
Miss Bouvier that she was coming this 
evening. I sent her to the train in my 
car, and my chauffeur saw her safely 
through the gate. The child expected 
to be met at the Tarrytown station by 
her friend. It was about eight when 
she arrived, and no one was there to 
welcome her. She got a hack and was 
driven to the Bouvier home, a mile 
or so out of town, only to find 
the house darkened. Repeated rings 
brought no response. 

“In despair, she returned to the sta- 
tion, just missing her train, and there 
until ten before she 

train back. She is only a 
child, Monsieur Cavaroc, and not used 
to going about alone. It was midnight 
when she reached our home, exhausted, 
terrified, hysterical. She was in at 
rible condition, weeping and greatly 
agitated. Instead of calling a taxi at 
the Grand Central, she had tried to find 
She got on the 


she sat o’clock 


caught a 


her way by street cars. 
wron® one, and when she got off, lost 
her way and wandered about for some 
time, At last she appealed to an offi 
cer, who got a taxi and sent her home. 
Poor little one! When I think of her, 
SO young, so innocent, wandering about 
the streets at night, I shudder!” 
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Ivory, greatly perturbed over this re- 
cital, was asking all sorts of questions 
about his beloved, when Cavaroc, who 
had been examining every nook and 
corner of the room, paused abruptly be- 
fore the dead woman’s desk. A sheet 
of paper covered with fine writing lay 
there. Cavaroc picked it up and began 
to read. Suddenly his face changed. 
His eyes drew together, his forehead 
wrinkled. He read through to the end 
and, pausing an instant to regain his 
customary poise, advanced to Ivory and 
Reynaud. 

“I understood you to say, Mr. Rey- 
naud,” he asked softly, “that you have 
the lady’s will in your safety-deposit 
vault ?” 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer wonder- 
ingly. 

“Here is a codicil, sir, evidently just 
written,” said Cavaroc. “It is dated 
this evening, as you will see.” He ex- 
tended the paper to Mr. Reynaud, who 
took it as if stupefied. “Please read 
a 

Ivory stood wondering at the extraor- 
expression that was creeping 
over the lawyer’s face. For an instant 
after reading it, he kept his eyes upon 
the floor. Then, suddenly lifting them, 
he stared strangely at Ivory. 

‘This codicil 
Ivory,” he said slowly. 

“Concerns me!” repeated: Ivory 


chanically. 


dinary 


Mr. 


concerns vou, 


Herein Mamselle Senac_ be- 
you the sum of ten thousand 
said the lawyer. 


Cavaroc smiled. 


CHAPTER V. 

instant the room whirled 
He felt as if he were 
by a mighty effort, he 


fleeting 


For an 


about Ivory. 
dying. Then, 


and marshaled his 


senses. 
“Bequeaths ten thousand dollars to 


me?” He scarcely knew his own voice. 
“Why—why should she do that?” 
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“That’s exactly what we should like 
to know, Mr. Ivory,” said Cavaroc 
sweetly. “Why does this unfortunate 
lady leave such a bequest to a compara- 
tive stranger? And incidentally—to the 
man first on the scene of the murder,” 
he added significantly. 

Ivory stared at him in growing hor- 
ror. « 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
and he set his determined jaw until he 
looked positively ugly. “Are you try- 
ing to insinuate that—that I had a hand 
in this awful affair?” 

“Tt’s surely a remarkable coinci- 
dence,” said Cavaroc smoothly. 

“God in heaven!” burst out Ivory. 
“Do you think me a monster? I never 
dreamed she wished to ‘leave me any- 
thing! At all events there’s one thing 
your astute intelligence has overlooked 
and that is that a codicil of that sort, 
without witnesses, would have abso- 
lutely no legal value.” 

“Yes, but, Mr. Ivory,” said Mr. Rey- 
naud, “you do not, perhaps, know that 
the family of my dear cousin so loved, 
so venerated her that her slightest wish 
would be carried out, without any re- 
gard to legal values?” 

“No, I did not know it!” thundered 
Ivory. “What’s more, I was at the ban- 
quet at the St. Regis given to-night to 
Mr. Charles Dartmore, the English 
dramatist! I remained there until 
nearly one, and here is Doctor Wads- 
worth, who says the dear lady has been 
dead three hours. Cavaroc,” he added, 
turning to the detective, “I ought to 
thrash you within an inch of your life 
for insinuating such a thing! I know 
it is customary,” he went on hotly, “for 
every detective to believe that the first 
person on the scene is guilty, but this 
is too grotesque! I demand an instant 
apology from you, sir!” 

He approached Cavaroc, his eyes 
blazing with indignation. For an in- 
stant the gaze of the two men clashed. 
Cavaroc’s eyes seemed to penetrate 
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Ivory’s very soul, to search every nook 
and crevice of his inmost thoughts, but 
Ivory returned the steadfast survey un- 
flinchingly. Suddenly Cavaroc smiled 
again, a very different smile, and with 
charming Gallic courtesy extended his 
hand. 

“Mr. Ivory,” he said, “I beg your 
pardon. You are incapable of such a 
deed.” 

“Mr. Reynaud,” said Ivory earnestly, 
after accepting the detective’s apology, 
“T must say before every one here that, 
even if my dear friend’s family wished 
to carry out her bequest, I shall never 
accept one penny of it. It was her ex- 
traordinarily kind heart that prompted 
her act. But I have no need of money, 
and I shall not touch it.” 

“T regret exceedingly, Mr. Ivory,” 
returned the lawyer, “that in the stress 
of this terrible affair, I should for one 
moment have questioned your integrity. 
Forgive me.” 

In the gray of the dawn, Phil Ben- 
ton returned, bringing Félicie, red-eyed 
and grief-stricken. The coroner, sum- 
moned by Cavaroc, had been in the 
death room and had given permission 
to have the poor, lifeless clay composed 
upon the bed. To the side of that 
bed came Feélicie, sobbing, wringing her 
hands, and pouring forth volumes of 
French self-reproaches. 

“Ah, ma chére petite maitresse,” she 
shrieked, “why did I leave you?” 

She beat her breast in a frenzy and 
tore her scant air. Then, falling on her 
knees, she prayed fervently for the de- 
parted soul. 

“Her alibi is perfect,” 
to Cavaroc. “She reached the The- 
bauds’ apartment at ten minutes of 
eight. Half a dozen neighbors wé&e in 
during the evening, and they had a 
little jollification which didn’t break up 
until midnight. The woman was almost 
crazy when I told her what had 
happened. She raved and screamed. 
There was a deuce of a time, I can tell 
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you, with all the family shouting and 
calling down maledictions on the mur- 
derer! If it hadn’t been tragic, it 
would have been funny, believe me!” 

After Félicie was somewhat com- 
posed, Cavaroc questioned her. 

“Had your mistress any enemies that 
you know of ?” 

“Non, non!” 
“Every one loved her. 


cried the 


woman. 


“There was never any quarrel—with 
any one?” gently insinuated the detec- 
tive. “No trouble with any one—down- 
stairs?” 

“Mais non, m’sieu,’ Feélicie said. 
“Those janitor an’ ’is wife are devote’ 
to mamselle.” 

“Félicie, did you ever show the lady’s 
jewels to any one?” 

“Jamais!” she exploded. “Those 
jewel were shown only to Madame Rey- 
naud and to M’sieu Ivoree and Mam- 
selle Andrée—since we ’ave been in this 
city.” 

“Do you know exactly what jewels 
she possessed ?” 

“Mais oui, m’sieu. I ’ave pack him 
j I ’ave a list of him.” 

“Ah, that’s good!” returned Cavaroc. 
“You have never by any chance shown 
this list to any one?” 

“Non, non, 


, 


for years. 


m’sieu,”’ she cried ex- 
“Those list I carry alway’ with 
me.” She touched her breast signifi- 


citedly. 
cantly as she spoke. 

“Sure you didn’t show it to any one 
this evening at the Thebauds’?” 
gested Cavaroc. 

The woman's eyes flashed fire. 

un!” she burst out. “But if I had, 
‘u, my good friends are not assas- 


sug- 


know,” said Cavaroc 


“IT know, I 
smoothly, to stem the flood of rage he 


saw rising. “I do not accuse any one, 
Feélicie, but I must look everywhere in 
search of this assassin. You compre- 
hend, n’est-ce pas?” 

“Oui, oui,” she admitted grudgingly, 
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“but my friends are mos’ respectable, 
you will find. They are not apaches.” 

“TI sincerely hope not,” said Cavaroc 
easily. “Let me see that list of the 
jewels, Feélicie.” 


The next few days were like a night- 
mare to Ivory. The ordeal of inquest 
was indeed severe, although he bore 
himself so dauntlessly, and his alibi was 
so flawless, that only the willfully sus- 
picious could attach the slightest taint 
to his testimony. The story of the be- 
quest, however, had leaked out, and 
there were some who lifted their eye- 
brows and smiled. Not that they 
really meant anything, but they must 
needs display an air of cynicism. 
Ivory’s standing and unimpeachable 
character could not be assailed. Félicie, 
too, proved an absolute alibi. And so 
the customary verdict—“by the hands 
of some person or persons unknown’ — 
was brought in. 

The sensation died away, and Mam- 
selle Laure Senac slept unavenged in 
her narrow bed in Greenwood. 

Ivory’s heart sank within him when 
he saw Andrée the first time after the 
tragedy. In her deep mourning, the 
girl looked so wan and frail that he had 
to summon all his powers of resistance 
to refrain from,taking her into his arms 
and comforting her, as he might a griev- 
ing child. She wept softly as she took 
his hand. 

“IT cannot speak of marraine,”’ she 
murmured, “It is of an impossibility. 
I—I—love her so much, Monsieur 
Ivoree! She was so good, so kind, 
so amiable! I try not to think. I shut 
my eyes at night and always I see her— 
that little dear—alone—struggling with 
those assassins Oh—ima marraine 
—ma chére petite marraine!” 

A wild burst of weeping followed. 

“Andrée will be ill,” said Mrs. Rey- 
naud to Ivory, as he was leaving. “She 
is in a terrible state. She has never 
been herself since that dreadful night. 
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Her experience in wandering about a 
strange city at night was bad enough, 
and then this shock!” She shook her 
head mournfully. “She is going home 
at once now, and we hope that, under 
her mother’s care, she will rapidly re- 
cover.” 

Ivory saw his beloved off for New 
Orleans, and again he had to fight him- 
self as he marked the pale, sad little 
face uplifted to his as he bade her fare- 
well. 

“How can I let her go without speak- 
ing?” he groaned in mental anguish. 

He took the cold little hand in both 
his. 

“Andrée,” he faltered, “my 

And then, light as thistledown, there 
seemed to come a touch on his arm; a 
voice sighed gently, “Remember!” 

“T shall come to New Orleans as soon 
as I can,” Ivory rattled on feverishly, 
“and you shall show me all its wonders 
—its French and Spanish courtyards, 
the cathedral, Bayou St. Jean, haunted 
houses, gumbo, shrimps, and pralines. 
Good-by. Try to get back your roses.” 

The train glided past him as he stood 
bareheaded on the platform. He saw 
her—pale, suffering, wondering—at the 
window of the coach. One glimpse— 
then she was gone! 

Mechanically, he sought his taxi and 
returned to his rooms. He felt lonely 
and weary and old. He threw himself 
into his armchair and, lighting his pipe, 
sent his thoughts after the train flying 
South. 

“How soon can I decently follow 
her?” he asked himself. “I must give 
the child time to recover her health and 
vivacity. Oh, the darling! The poor 
little one! How piteous she was in the 
black frock! How her lips trembled 
when she said good-by! It was all I 
could do i 

He paused as he recalled the thistle- 
down touch on his arm and the sigh that 
had trembled out of unknown space to 
his ear. 


” 
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Twilight fell, and still Ivory sat 
dreaming. He was roused by his bell. 
Bates presently appeared, pompous and 
correct. “‘Beg pardon, Mr. Ivory, sir,” 
he said apologetically, “but a person 
wishes to see you.” 

“Who is it?” Ivory asked idly. “I 
don’t care to receive just now.” 

Bates coughed deprecatingly. 

“I am sorry to say, sir, this person is 
very pushing. She “ 

“Oh, a lady?” frowned Ivory. 

“Not a lady, sir.” Bates waved a 
protesting hand. “No, sir. It’s that 
there flighty female, sir, as worked for 
the French lady ” He pointed 
downward dramatically. 

“What? Feélicie?”’ said Ivory, in 
genuine amazement. 
“I believe, sir, 
name,” said Bates 
“Will you see her?” 

“Yes, Bates.” 

A moment later, Félicie, shrouded in 
black, was ushered in. 

“How do you do, Félicie?” asked 
Ivory kindly. “Won’t you sit down?” 

Félicie took a chair and, pushing 
aside her long crape veil, fixed her glit- 
tering black eyes on Ivory with a singu- 
lar €Xpression. 


that is her crazy 
disapprovingly. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Cavaroc maintained an apartment up- 
town, where he rested and studied, for 
the man was an omnivorous reader and 
a student of all schools of his work, 
especially that of the French. But down 
in the congested slums he had two 
rooms whence he sent out his aids and 
where he received their reports. 

To-night he sat by his desk, bending 
his head over the tiny object he had 
picked up the night of the murder from 
the floor under Mamselle Senac’s bed. 5 
His brilliant eyes scanned it steadily. 
Occasionally they turned from it and 
were fixed reflectively upon the oppo- 
site wall, as if their owner were forc- 
ing a picture of the events of that fear- 
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ful night. Again and 
again, he scowled in 
perplexity. 

“Nom d’un chien 
he muttered, revert- ° 
ing to his French 
ejaculations. ‘Why is 
it that I cannot arrive 
at the solution ?” 

At last, in absolute 
disgust with his per- 
ceptive powers, he 
rose and strode hast- 
ily up and down the 
plainly appointed 
room, pausing now 
and again to scan 
anew the little object 
on his desk. Once, in 
impotent wrath, he 
shook his fist at it. 

“Devil take you!” 
he muttered. “You 
know the truth. I 
shall wrest it from 
you yet!” 

His bell startled 
him. Hastily pocket- 
ing the object of his 
ire, he opened the 
door to admit Benton, 
the young detective. 

“Hello, Phil,” he 
said, “come in. Any 
news?” 

“Ves,” said Benton, 
tossing his hat on the 
table and sitting down 
heavily in the nearest chair. “I’ve been 
hanging around the Thebauds’ place 
for two days, but the woman never 
showed up until this evening. She 
came out with a long black veil— 
mourning, you know—over her face. 
She looked up and down the street each 
way to see if any one was watching her 
and then stepped briskly over to the 
L station. I followed her and sat in 
the same car with her. She got off at 
Eighty-first’—Cavaroc made a slight 


yp? 


**Andrée,’’ he demanded in a terrible voice, ‘‘Andrée, where did 
you get—that?’’ pointing a trembling finger at the ornament. 


movement and looked more steadily at 
his aid—‘‘and made a bee line for the 
house. I thought possibly she was go- 
ing to call on her friend the janitress, 
but no! She went into the vestibule, 
pushed Mr. Ivory’s bell, and went up 
to his rooms. I crossed the street. The 
shades were up at his windows. His 
man was just showing her in. Ivory 
motioned her to sit down. Then he 
came over and drew down the shades. 
She was there a half hour. Then she 
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came out and took the L back down- 
town. I trailed her to the Thebauds’ 
door and then beat it over here.” 


Benton had gone. Cavaroc sat, his 
chin on his hand, deeply pondering. 

“T can’t believe it,” he thought. “His 
alibi was perfect. Too many saw him 
at the banquet. And yet—he might 
have slipped out for an hour without 
any of those champagne-loaded chaps 
remarking his absence. But if ever 
honesty looked out of a man’s eyes, it 
looks from his. But—now—why this 
stealthy visit from the woman? She 
knows more than she has told. And he 
—he keeps back something—something 
about the jewels—else why that hesita- 
tion when I asked him if he had enu- 
merated all that he had seen? Every 
way I turn I am confronted with a mys- 
tery. And this’—again he took the 
little object from his pocket—‘‘this is 
the key! Ivory never wore this—nor 
yet the woman. Who did? The per- 
son who dropped that was the person 
who tore that room to pieces in fran- 
tic search for something—and equally 
the assassin! To-morrow I shall begin 
my systematic quest. My theory is so 
vague, so fantastic, that it is absurd and 
yet—my instincts prod me along that 
path.” 


“What did you wish to see me about, 
Félicie?” asked Ivory quietly. 

Félicie regarded him a 
thoughtfully. 


moment 

“About the green heart, m’sieu,” she 
said suddenly. 

Ivory’s hand paused in mid-air an in- 
stant; then he laid down his pipe care- 
fully on his desk and faced the woman 
resolutely. 

“Ves,” he said, “what is there about 
this green heart?” 

“It is this, m’sieu,” Félicie responded 
rapidly. “It misses itself. It cannot 
be found. It is gone—absolument!”’ 
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“And why do you come to tell me 
this?” asked Ivory calmly. 

“Because, m’sieu, I know that my 
mistress showed it to you. It was her 
great She nevaire show it to 
any one—not to Madame Reynaud nor 
to Mamselle Andrée. She hid it in li’! 
box and carry it in ’er bosom. Only 
you and I ’ave seen it. I note you did 
not spik of it in the court, and so I say 
nothing. But it trouble me. I think 
perhaps, if I tell you, it may ’elp to find 
those villainous—— Yes, m’sieu?” 

“I see,” Ivory thoughtfully, 
“You're sure it’s gone?” 

“Traiment, m’sieu, I search every- 
where. It cannot be found. It van- 
ishes itself.” 

“How did you know that Mamselle 
Senac showed me the ornament?” Ivory 
asked suddenly. 

“Me—I ’ave seen my mistress when 
[ was bringing in 
was of a surprise—for 
> keep it of a mystery, m’sieu, 
Sometime’ ve seen her look at it for 
hours. Then she sigh—ab, profonde- 
mient/—an back next ’er ’eart. 
It w thing I look for when 
[ remove ’er robe that night.” Here 
Félicie wept softly. “It was gone! 
That murderer, he get it!” 

“But, Félicie, her robe was not dis- 


tiatad atott * 
ordered at all, 


secret. 


said 


¢ . ‘ 
sne snow it to you. 
] énc oninae 

the tea tray. | 


she alway 


d put it 


as the nrst 


suggested Ty ory. 


rejoined. 


’ 1 
” 407 } 


“Me 
10se assassin look everywhere 
) go to the poor dead and 
ike it so carefully from her.” 


erhaps you should have told of this 


” 


On Mm Sleu, sne 


I think tl 


’ 


for it, then go 
te 


‘eT 
t 


at the inquest, Félicie 
“T do not know what I s’all do,” the 
woman answered. “It was of a sacred- 
‘st I attend myself—to see 
if m’sieu spik of it. When you say 
nothing, I know it is of a delicacy you 
ref I say to myself, ‘S’all I, who 
serve her so long, spik when m’sieu 
do not? Non, non!” 
“Feélicie, you are a devoted servant,” 
“T hesitated, too, from mo- 


rain. 


said Ivory. 
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tives of honor. Perhaps they were 
false. I supposed of course the orna- 
ment would be found. I never thought 
of connecting the bauble with the mur- 
der. We have possibly made a great 
mistake. If we speak now, it will 
throw great suspicion upon us and our 
motives. And yet we should do every- 
thing we can to help find the mur- 
derer.” He sat for a moment, consider- 
ing. “I think, Félicie,” he said abruptly, 
“that we should tell Mr. Reynaud of 
this and ask his advice. He will know 
what is best to do about it.” 

“Very well, m’sieu,” the woman re- 
plied. “You s’all do it. Me, I ’ave 
promise my mistress nevaire to tell of 
it, and I mus’ keep those promise.” She 
rose to go, then paused. “I mus’ tell 
you something more,” she added. “My 
mistress, I think, has alway’ the fear.” 

“Of what?” Ivory demanded. 

“Something—I know not,” returned 
Kélicie. ‘‘She alway’ say, ‘Félicie, take 
care every door is lock and bolt.’ Some- 
time’ I ’ave behold ’er start and look 
over the shoulder as if she see some- 
thing. Sometime’ she say, ‘Feélicie, sit 
by me, till I sleep myself. I have fear.’ 
I sit by ’er and hold the hand until she 
sleep herself. Oui, m’steu, there was 
some one mamselle fear.” 

“How, then, did she bring herself to 
stay alone that night?’ Ivory asked, 
in surprise. ‘She did not seem to fear 
a robbery of her gems?” 

“Cest un mystére,”’ sighed Feélicie. 
“It come to ’er at last—that which she 
dread for so many long year. No one 
can escape the fate, m’sieu. It is writ- 
ten above. It is the will of God. We 
must not ask the why. Bon _ soir, 
m’sieu.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cavaroc had haunted a certain quar- 


ter of the town for hours. When he 
left it after nightfall and took his way 
to his rooms, his face was as sphinx- 
like as ever, but a satisfied smile 
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gleamed in his dark eyes. The strange, 
fantastic theory, which at the first he 
had been tempted to flout, was begin- 
ning to assume lines and proportions. 

“*There are stranger things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy,” he 
quoted at he threw himself down before 
the fire in the old-fashioned grate and 
tucked the tobacco into his pipe. “I 
wonder what—or who’”—he pausea re- 
flectively—‘‘suggested that seemingly 
impossible idea to me. What a jeer- 
ing shout would go up at my expense 
if headquarters should know of my 
theory! To-morrow I must have an in- 
terview with Mr. Reynaud. He can 
throw some light on certain questions 
that puzzle me.” 

It was the hour for Benton’s nightly 
report, and presently he came in, glow- 
ing with excitement. 

“You look as if you had something 
startling up the sleeve,” laughed Cava- 
FOC. 

“T have,” was the quick reply. “I’ve 
made a discovery to-night. What do 
you think, Mr. Cavaroc? There’s some 
one else trailing Ivory! I followed him 
this evening from his rooms to Mr. 
.Reynaud’s house. I soon was conscious 
that some one was working the other 
side of the street—some one who lurked 
and skulked in and out of doorways. 
This fellow well wrapped in a 
heavy ulster and wore his hat so that 
his face was absolutely hidden. I kept 
out of his way, for I didn’t want him 
to get wise to the fact that I was shad- 
owing Ivory. Thought I'd better drop 
the trail and come here and report.” 

“Once in a while, Benton,” laughed 
Cavaroc good-humoredly, “you have a 
glimmer of intelligence. If you keep 
on, I shall some day make a detective 
out of you, mon ami.” 

Benton was satisfied with this faint 
praise. When Cavaroc called him 
“mon ami,’ he knew that his superior 
was pleased with his work. 


was 
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“To-morrow night, my boy,” Cavaroc 
went on, “we shall both take a hand 
in the game. I will trail Ivory, and you 
shall come a block behind the unknown 
shadow. When he least anticipates, I 
will turn and run into him roughly. 
At that moment, while I apologize, you 
shall come up behind and knock off 
his hat and then abscond yourself.” 
When Cavaroc was excited, he was in- 
clined to lapse into French idioms. “I 
shall then get a view of this shadow 
that may mean much to us.” 


“What do you think, Mr. Reynaud ?” 
asked Ivory, after he had narrated the 
details of his interview with Félicie. 
“Shall we tell this to Mr. Cavaroc?” 

Mr. Reynaud drummed on the pol- 
ished surface of fis mahogany desk 
with long, nervous fingers. 

“T cannot see that this is material,” 
he said, after a few moments of reflec- 
tion. ‘The loss of the ornament is not 
significant. Consider for a moment, 
Mr. Ivory. A fortune in jewels to 
tempt a thief and only one paltry bauble 
missing! To take a life for thaf? It’s 
ridiculous!’ My poor cousin may have 
stored it in some of her trunks which 
have not yet been opened. Doubtless 
it will be found when we make a sys- 
tematic search, Its value was probably 
merely that of sentiment.” 

“But I remember she said there was 
not another like it in the world,” re- 
plied [yory. 

“She 
turned Mr. 
have meant there 
beautiful of coloring.” 

“And idea that she 
some one or something——” 

“My Ivory’—Mr. Reynaud 
smiled scornfully—‘*‘don’t you 
that servants are eternally conjuring up 
some bugaboo? Really, I cannot for 
the life of me see that this throws the 
slightest light on the tragedy. I should 
not speak of it—at least not until after 


1 


may have thought that,” re- 
Reynaud. “Or she may 
was not another so 
Félicie’s feared 
dear 
know 
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we have made a more extensive search 
of my cousin’s belongings. It is too 
trifling—at least, that is the way it 
strikes me.” 

Ivory, it must be confessed, was re- 
lieved at Mr. Reynaud’s advice. It im- 
pressed him that he had made too muck 
of an insignificant detail. Doubtless the 
lawyer had formed the right conclusion 
—that the value of the ornament was 
purely sentimental. He swung along 
toward his rooms, a weight off his mind. 
He did not see the skulking figure that 
shambled hastily after him, It crept 
closer and closer upon him, malignant 
eyes peering at him under the hat 
drawn down closely over the features, 
And as Ivory passed a narrow, dark 
alley, a hand stole from the enveloping 
coat and, raising a heavy steel bar, 
brought it down with a terrific blow 
on the writer’s head. Ivory crashed 
heavily to the pavement. 


When he came to himself, two or 
three men were lifting him. 

“He’s coming to,” he heard a voice 
Say. 

He knew he was laid in a vehicle of 
some sort which rolled quickly away. 
He again lost consciousness and did not 
regain it until dawn, when he languidly 
opened his eyes. 

He was lying in an immaculate bed. 
A young man in white clothes had his 
hand on his pulse and a charming, rosy- 
cheeked nurse was bending over him. 

“All right, old man,” said the young 
surgeon. “You’re doing fine.” 

“What’s the matter?” Ivory 
feebly. 

“Some one tried to knock your head 
off,” the surgeon answered. “But his 
blackjack ran foul of a stone wall. 
Can’t kill you so easy.” 

Later, he was told that a policeman 
had found him in the alley where his 
assailant had doubtless dragged him. 

“Here’s a queer thing,” said the sur- 


geon. “Every pocket in your clothing 


asked 
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had been turned inside out and sys- 
tematically ransacked, but your money, 
your watch, and your rings were un- 
touched. Can you beat it? Some one 
must have taken you for a German 
spy. Regular moving-picture stunt— 
what ?”’ 


Cavaroc glanced casually at the head- 
lines in the evening paper. Suddenly 
he stiffened, and his eyes blazed with 
eager excitement. “Well-known Au- 
thor Attacked,” ran a screaming head- 
line. “Left for Dead. John Ivory Vic- 
tim of a Murderous Assault.” 

Without pausing to read the story, 
the detective left the shop in which he 
was standing and, hastily buying a 
paper, went to his rooms, where he read 
the account carefully. He had scarcely 
finished when Benton rushed. in quite 
breathless. 

“You’ve seen it?” he panted. ‘The 
fellow that was shadowing him, of 
course! And never touched his valu- 
ables! What do you know about that?” 

Cavaroc was smiling like a cat who 
has lapped a saucer of cream. 

“T am indeed distressed that the 
estimable young man should have been 
injured,” he purred. “Otherwise, I am 
delighted.” 

“Delighted ?”’ echoed Benton in blank 
amazement. 

“Yes, for this assault only advances 
and strengthens my absurd, my gro- 
tesque theory,” smiled Cavaroc. 

“And that is?” 

“Oh, la, la!’ laughed Cavaroc. 
“Foolish one! I am not yet ready, my 
little cabbage, to tell you all that I carry 
here.” 

He slapped his chest as he spoke; 
then, rising, he danced a wild pas seul 
about the rooms. After which, he 
pounced upon Benton and shook him 
in sheer wantonness of joy. “Put on 
your bonnet, my brave Benton! We go 
at once to that hospital. I must of 
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necessity behold this Monsieur Ivoree 
and hold communion with him.” 

Cavaroc was so absurd, with an as- 
sumed falsetto voice and extravagant 
gestures, that. Benton began to laugh 
immoderately. 

“Cease thy roaring, my bull of 
Bashan,” cried Cavaroc, “and come 
with me. Walk softly like a respect- 
able citizen and keep thy weather eye 
cocked, that thou and I may not also 
become martyrs. “Alles-vous-en, mon 


brave, alles-vous-en!’ and, snatching 
his hat, he ran gayly from the room, 
followed by his grinning aid. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Andrée’s return to her home was an 
event. Amid fervent embraces, kisses, 
and many tears, the girl was welcomed 
back. 

“Ah, my lil’ one, ma mignonne,” her 
mother sighed, “you are return from 
those dreadful New York! Juste ciel, 
what tragedy! That one so young, so 
tender ’ave been among those ’orror! 
Me, I thank the good God that you are 
restore to me unharmed! Never shall 
I permit you to leave my arms again, 
jamais, jamais!” 

Under these affectionate and tender 
ministrations, Andrée was slowly be- 
coming herself once more, when one 
morning there arrived a letter from Mr. 
Reynaud to her mother, recounting the 
murderous assault upon Ivory. As 
Madame Virginie Reynaud read the 
shocking details aloud at the breakfast 
table, Andrée’s color fled. An exclama- 
tion of anguish from the girl caused her 
mother to look up from the ietter. 

“Andrée, ma chérie!’ she cried, 
startled at the  girl’s appearance. 
“Ou’est-ce-que cest, mon enfant?” 

Andrée did not reply. She drooped 
like a flower beaten down by the storm. 
Her head fell forward on the table The 
child had fainted. 

Madame Reynaud 


was terror- 
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stricken. Her shrieks and lamentations 
brought help. The servants carried 
Andrée to her room. A physician was 
hastily summoned, restoratives were ap- 
plied, and the girl was at last brought 
back to consciousness. After the up- 
roar had subsided and Andrée lay, pale 
and languid, in her virginal bed, 
Madame Reynaud bent over her and 
lifted the fair head to her breast. 

“My flower, my li’l’ sweet, what is 
this?” she cooed. “Confide in your 
mother. Without doubt it is of a hor- 
ror—this attack upon that so admir- 
able young man, But why, my lil’ one, 
does it pierce your heart? Dis-mos! 
Have no secret from your mother!” 

And Andrée, turning her face to her 
mother’s heart, poured out her love for 
Ivory, her wonder at his silence, her 
suffering, humiliation, and 
Her mother wept with her. 

“Hélas!” she “That you 
should suffer! So young to know that 
sorrow, mon enfant, mon bébé! Of 
what sort is this monster,” she fiercely 
demanded, “that he should not adore 
you—your youth, your beauty? How 
he is of ice like all those Northe’ner!” 

“Non, non, petite ‘meére!’ protested 
Andrée. "ave seen it 
in those kind eyes—I ’ave feel it in the 
touch of the ’and—I know it ‘ere.” She 
laid her hand upon her breast. “But 
for some reason he ’ave not speak. I 
do not know why—only this I know— 
that I love him—that I shall love him— 
toujours—toujours! 

“Maman,” she whispered, after a mo- 
ment of silence, “I think that marraine 
knew. 
when Ivoree call—smile so 
gentle, so amiable, and of a knowledge, 
chérie—as if she knew all. Me—I 
think she ’ave know. She was of a wis- 
dom—she know everything! Ah, cette 
pauvre!” She with sup- 
pressed emotion and clung desperately 
to her mother. “Maman—listeen!” she 
panted. “I mus’ tell you—I cannot 


despair. 


cried. 


“He love me. I 


” 


She ’ave alway’ smile at me 


Monsieur 


shook now 
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It will kill 
It is of that dreadful night— 
something—I ’ave nevaire tol’!’’ 

Shuddering, dry-eyed, ghastly, she 
poured forth a recital that made her 
mother cry aloud with fright. She 
caught her child in a convulsive em- 
brace and stared wildly about the room. 

“You did not speak to the Reynauds 
of this?’ she demanded. 

“Non, ma mére. I fear I do 
know what—I wait—and then 
not!” moaned the girl. 

“Hush, hush, my li’? fille!’ whis- 
pered her mother. “You mus’ nevaire 
speak now. Keep the seal alway’ upon 
your lips—toujours—toujours!” 


longer keep it in my heart! 
' 
me! 


not 
I dare 


It was a month before Ivory ful 
recovered from the effects of the blow, 
which had all but crushed in his skull. 
His physician advised an immediate 
change of scene, a prescription that 
Ivory welcomed with secret joy. He 
ordered the faithful Bates to make all 
preparation for their immediate depar- 
ture South, and began to count the days 
until he should once more behold the 
girl of his dreams and of his ardent de- 
votion. 
had been unceasing in his 
kindly attentions during Ivory’s confine- 
ment. He seemed to wish to make 
amends for any suspicion he had for 
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entertained. There- 
fore, nearly every day he dropped in 
for a brief chat with the convalescent. 
He was when he 
heard of the proposed Southern trip. 
“The very thing, old chap!” he cried. 
“Tt will set you up at once. The air 
there is so balmy, and the town so full 
of novel features, the change cannot but 
benefit you. You must all the 
sights—sip a suissesse at the Old Ab- 
sinth taste pompano at An- 
toine’s, burn a candle of St. Roch’s for 
your heart’s desire’’-—he shot a smile 
full of significance at Ivory—‘‘and ful- 
fill your dreams in an old French court- 
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yard, under a glorious Southern moon. 
And I promise you”—he rose from his 
seat beside Ivory’s bed—“that when we 
next meet, I shall have discovered the 
secret of the murder of your dear 
friend.” 

He flashed Ivory one of his inscru- 
table, brilliant smiles and was gone. 

During Ivory’s journey South, he ex- 
perienced, at times, a curious sensa- 
tion. It was as if he were under some 
espionage. On several occasions, he 
bumped into a tall, stout, yellow- 
skinned personage, whose apologetic 
expressions were almost too profuse. 
The first night out, he started violently 
from his sleep. He fancied that some 
one was bending over him in his berth, 
but there was no one there. He roused 
Bates, who was sleeping in the opposite 
lower berth, and asked him to look 
about. The man went up and down the 
car, but saw no one stirring. From be- 


hind the curtain of another section, 
however, a pair of eyes were stealthily 


following the movements of the serv- 
ant. 

Bates was so upset by this incident 
that he dressed himself and sat up the 
rest of the night. In the morning, he 
ggested to Ivory that, as the draw- 
ing-room was not taken, they should 
change into it, and after a moment’s 
consideration, Ivory agreed to the plan. 
Life was too sweet to him now, he re- 
flected, to take any possible risk. When 
they retired, they locked their door se- 
curely, and the night passed without 
adventure. In the morning, they were 
at the Crescent City, and Ivory’s spirits 
rose at the prospect of soon seeing 
Andrée again. 

As the master and servant left their 
car and mingled with the throng, far 
ahead of them Ivory caught a glimpse 
of the stout man he had before re- 
marked, 

“There is my urbane friend,” he 
thought. “I wonder who the deuce he 
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And then, for a moment, he stared 
blankly, for just behind the stout per- 
sonage was a man whose shoulders, 
height, afid carriage he could have 
sworn belonged to Max Cavaroc! 

He rubbed his eyes and stared again. 
Both the big individual and the one 
behind him had disappeared. 

“I must be seeing things,” he thought. 
“T could have sworn Cavaroc was there. 
Impossible! It was some one, though, 
who looked deucedly like him. I’m 
growing childish, I believe.” 

With this he dismissed the subject 
and, on his way to the hotel, gave him- 
self over to the novel appearance of 
the famous old town. 

But as he was being shown to his 
rooms, again he experienced that unac- 
countable sensation of being watched 
by unseen eyes. With a half-smoth- 
ered exclamation, he stopped abruptly 
and looked behind him. He saw, at 
the extreme end of the corridor, a bell 
boy opening a door for a new arrival. 
Something familiar about the latter’s 
appearance struck him. It was the per- 
son he had encountered several times 
on the train! 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ivory dismissed the matter impa- 
tiently. He had, he reflected, more 
weighty affairs on his mind. As soon 
as he was rested and freshened from 
his tedious trip, he set out to find the 
home of his beloved. The taxi rolled 
through the narrow streets of the pic- 
turesque French quarter. To a man 
just arrived from the land of the sky- 
scraper, the buildings, with their Span- 
ish-tiled roofs, their quaint, iron-railed, 
overhanging balconies, their vistas of 
palm-decked courtyards, formed a scene 
of tantalizing interest. Ivory’s head 
bobbed this way and that in his anxiety 
to absorb the attractive sights—groups 
of negro women balancing huge bundles 
on their turbaned heads; great drays, 
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drawn by mules and laden with huge 
cotéon bales; priests in black soutanes; 
Carmelite lay sisters with large baskets 
on their arms, hurrying to the French 
market; a sloe-eyed girl in a vivid scar- 
let gown leaning over a balcony, a rose 
as red as her lips between her teeth; an 
old black mammy under a yellow cot- 
ton umbrella selling luscious pralines. 
The chauffeur, a historian himself, 
hastily indicated a stately old mansion, 
once the home of a famous Confederate 
officer, now a Sicilian wine shop; the 
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at the intruder and shrieked aloud. 


massive St. Louis Hotel, quaint and 
ragged under the hands of its ruthless 
destroyers, its famous old Canova dec- 
orations naked to the world, a blaze of 
color above a huge pile of plaster, 
bricks, and lumber: the carved-iron 
doors of the “haunted house” celebrated 
by Cable, in his “Creole Days,” wherein, 
the legend goes, Madame la Laurie, one 
of the most beautiful women of her 
day, a social queen who entertained 
Lafayette and Jerome Bonaparte, prac- 
ticed an infernal orgy of cruelty upon 
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her helpless slaves until she was forced 
to fy from an infuriated popula-e. 

“Every building is a story,” Ivory 
murmured to himself. “It’s an embar- 
rassment of riches.” 

At length, in this historic neighbor- 
hood, the taxi drew up before a won- 
derful three-storied mansion. Its great 
galleries were supported by massive 
columns; its balconies swung from its 
upper windows over a vast courtyard, 
jealously hidden by high stone walls 
and closely clipped hedges. Ivory saw 
the fan-shaped tops of towering palms 
swaying gently in the soft breeze from 
the river beyond the levee’s rim. He 
noted | ancient gateway, with its 
carved-irOn grapes, the wonderful 
knocker green with age. It was all so 
artistic and novel that his keen senses 
were pleasingly stirred. He felt that he 
was about to drink the wines of mem- 
ory and scent the perfume of romance. 

The dainty little lady who received 
him with stately courtesy—not, at first, 
wholly devoid of hauteur—was An- 
drée’s mother! Perhaps his beloved 
would resemble her one day. He saw 
the beautiful girl look out of Madame 
Virginie’s soft sea-green eyes and heard 
an echo of Andrée’s voice in the lady’s 
sweet, low tones. 

Ivory lost no time. 
to the point. 

“I have journeyed here, Madame 
Reynaud,” he said earnestly, “with one 
object—that of asking you for your 
daughter’s hand in marriage. My dear 
friend, Mamselle Senac, exacted my 
pledge that I would not speak to her, 
save in her own home. It was very 
hard to keep that promise, but it was 
sacred. I throw myself, madame, upon 
your mercy.” 

Madame Reynaud’s heart gave a 
great bound of joy. Andrée, her future 
and her happiness, were the gentle little 
mother’s very life. She unbent at once 
to this tall, distinguished young man, 
with the serious eyes and “avec un air 
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languissant trés intéressant.”’ The re- 
sult of the interview was most satis- 
factory to Ivory. He was bidden to 
dine with them the next evening, when 
he should see Andrée. 

“So long?” he expostulated. 

“Andrée is of a nervousness,’ Ma- 
dame Virginie replied gently. “The 
death of our well-beloved cousin greatly 
desolated the child. I will prepare her, 
for your coming, m’sieu, which is of 
an wunexpectedness, may agitate her. 
Pas aujourd’hui, m’sieu, pas au- 
jourd’hui,” smilingly refusing Ivory’s 
plea. “Demain—demain—s il vous 
plait.” 

“To-morrow? Ah, Madame Rey- 
naud,” pleaded Ivory, “to-morrow 
never comes, you know!” 

But the mother was gently adamant, 
and Ivory was forced to accept her de- 
cision. 

As he reéntered his waiting taxi, he 
chanced to glance across the street. 
Looking in the windows of a funny old 
curio shop stood a big, broad-backed in- 
dividual whom Ivory at once -recog- 
nized. ° 

“That fellow is spotting me!” he mut- 
tered. “Now, what does that mean?” 

As he passed, he leaned out of the 
taxi and gave the man a supercilious 
stare, to which the unknown replied by 
saluting him profoundly with a wave 
of his silk hat. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” ejaculated 
Ivory. “The chap certainly has nerve! 
Perhaps, after all, he’s only fulsome 
and pushing. Oh, hang it all! What 
does he or any one else matter now?” 

Madame Reynaud went at once to 
her daughter’s room, whére she found 
Andrée lying on a couch reading. 

“Ah, petite,” cried the mother gayly, 
as she sat down by the couch and drew 
the book gently from the girl’s fingers, 
“T have good news for you! It is of 
a surprise, mignonne! Who, think you, 
has come to New Orleans?” 
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Startled, Andrée half rose from her 
nest of silken cushions. 

“Maman,” she ejaculated, “who is 
it?” Something in her mother’s glad, 
triumphant eyes sent the blood raging 
through her veins. The rose hue leaped 
to her pale little face. “Dis le moi!” 
she begged. “Quelle est cette bonne 
nouvelle?” 

“Monsieur Jean Ivoree is come, my 
1?’ one, to beg your hand in marriage,” 
whispered her mother gently. 

“He is here? Ah, maman!” 

The girl flung herself on her mother’s 
breast, and the two loving, foolish 
women mingled their happy tears. 

“He dines with us to-morrow, petite, 
and you mus’ put aside your black 
frock. You mus’ meet your fiancé-to- 
be all in white—that is of a becoming- 
ness,” planned the little mother. “And 
now I mus’ order those dinner. It shall 
be of the finest. There shall be the 
gumbo, the bouillabaisse, the guinea 
fowl, the salad, the omelet soufflé, the 
ice, the café noir, and those wine—the 
ver’ bes’ in the cellar—for the betrothal 
of my li'l’ Andrée. I go to arrange all 
that and to write to our cousins to 
come also, to welcome the new member 
of our family.” 

And, smiling and sparkling with joy, 
the little lady bustled away, leaving 
Andrée in a happy daydream. 


Ivory never knew how he got 
through the next interminable day, 
which he passed in driving about the 
city, the devoted Bates at his side. Sev- 
eral times he passed the home of his 
beloved, but although he strained his 
eyes toward every visible part of the 
old mansion, he caught no glimpse of 
her. Hour after hour dragged by and 
at length the sun went down, and Ivory 
began to dress for dinner, which was 
to be at eight o’clock. 

Never before had 
master so fastidious. 


Zates found his 
Every article was 
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changed at least a half dozen times, and. 
when at last Ivory was ready, Bates 
was thunder-struck to see him parade 
before the mirror like a débutante. 
Ivory saw therein the reflection of a 
man of fine figure, of erect and dis- 
tinctive carriage, somewhat pallid still 
from his long illness, but with eyes 
shining with a great happiness. 

“Will I please her?” he asked him- 
self over and over. “The little dar- 
ling—so dainty, so like a flower! How 
can she care for a big, hulking chap 
like me?” 

Nervously he bent over his future 
mother-in-law’s small hand, gallantly 
kissing the tips of her fingers.¢y 

“Un beau jeune homme,” was the 
verdict of the assembled circle of rela- 
tives, as he was presented with great 
empressement. “M’sieu Jean Ivoree, 
Vauteur distingué,’ Madame Reynaud 
announced, “et mon cher ami,” the last 
words being uttered with much signifi- 
cance. Madame wished to reserve the 
announcement of the betrothal for the 
end of the dinner. 

Ivory looked anxiously about for 
Andrée, but she was nowhere to be 
seen. But Madame Reynaud, taking 
his arm, led him through one beautiful 
room after another until they reached 
a door giving upon the courtyard. 

“Andrée is there—by the fountain,” 
murmured madame, pressing Ivory’s 
arm. “You may seek her. But do not 
remain too long.” She laughed a sweet, 
low, sympathetic gurgle. “We shall at- 
tend you.” 

Ivory went toward the fountain. The 
night was enchanting. A great silver 
moon had risen and was flooding the 
garden, touching every leaf, every vine, 
every flower, with a magic wand. The 
prophetic words of mamselle came back 
to him as he took his way hurriedly 
across the courtyard. It had all come 
about as she had wished—the enchanted 
garden, the moonlight, the soft splash 
of the fountain, the story of his life! 
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She was there, waiting, all in white, 
like a vision in the moonlight! 

“Andrée—Andrée!” he murmured 
passionately as he took her in his arms. 

And as she clung to him, her soft, 
silken head against his heart, Ivory 
lifted his eyes. High against the white 
moon stood out the cross of St. Louis! 
It was as if he had received a benedic- 
tion from his dear dead friend. 


CHAPTER X. 

“Andrée,” Ivory whispered, “I love 
you—I have loved you from the first! 
Mamselle knew, but she pledged me not 
to speak until I should find you here in 
this very garden. That is why I per- 
mitted you to leave New York without 
a word. My little sweetheart, my dar- 
ling, tell me that you love me!” 

“IT love you, m’sieu,” a faint voice 
murmured. 

“And you will marry me soon?” 

“Oui, m’sieu—if maman permits.” 

Ivory put his hand under the velvet 
chin and raised the face hidden upon 
his breast. He gazed deep into the 
wonderful sea-green eyes with their 
black, curling lashes ; he slowly bent his 
head to take his first kiss from the per- 
fect lips. 

In his eyes a sudden horror grew. 
He stared, dismayed, at the beautiful 
white throat revealed by the filmy chif- 
fon—stared as if he beheld a serpent 
coiled about Andrée’s neck, For 
dangling from a slender golden chain 
swung the missing jade heart! 

“Andrée,” he demanded in a terrible 
voice, “my God, Andrée, where did you 
get—that?” pointing a trembling finger 
at the ornament. 

wrnat? 
ment. 

“Yes—that—the 
panted. 


M’sieu ” in bewilder- 


jade heart!” he 


But even as the girl put her hand to 
the bauble, a crash was heard at the 
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rear end of the courtyard. Andrée 
screamed : 

“Look, look, m’sieu, see—a thief—a 
robber !” 

She broke from Ivory’s arm and ran 
to the house, crying for help. Ivory 
had turned instantly at the sound, and 
now in the moonlight he saw a form 
rushing through a dense clump of 
palms. It crouched, almost on_ all 
fours, as it scrambled to the wall. 
Seizing the tough branches of the vines, 
it ran up the wall like an ape and, leap- 
ing over, disappeared, even as the din- 
ner party and the servants came rush- 
ing pell-mell from the house. Two or 
three stalwart young Reynauds assisted 
Ivory to beat the courtyard, but no trace 
of the intruder was found, and at 
length all returned to the house and to 
the belated dinner. 

For years Ivory could never recall 
his betrothal dinner without a shudder 
—the group of smiling relatives waiting 
the announcement ; the complacent little 
mother a-flutter with the great sensa- 
tion; the childish fiancée, with her 
downcast eyes and blushing cheeks; 
and, dominating it all—the skeleton at 
the feast! 

For the sight of the jade heart on 
Andrée’s white throat had not only 
brought back vividly the scenes of that 
dreadful night, but also a train of 
demoniac suspicions. Why was Andrée 
wearing the ornament that mamselle 
had been so careful to secrete from her 
godchild? How had she obtained pos- 
session of it? 

These sinister thoughts would ob- 
trude their ugly faces. They leered at 
Ivory from the rim of his champagne 
glass; they grinned from the scintillat- 
ing mirror in the center of the table 
under the brilliant light of the old-time 
chandelier and girandoles. And even 
as Madame Reynaud smilingly an- 
nounced the betrothal of “ma chére 
petite Andrée a Monsieur Jean Ivoree,” 
and as be rose to make a graceful little 
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speech, a frightful suspicion assailed 
him: Where was Andrée that night 
when she was supposed to be lost in 
New York? Was she in reality at her 
godmother’s rooms? 

Ivory suddenly paused in the midst 
of his speech, reeled, caught at the 
table, and sat down heavily in his chair. 
He had gone quite white, and seemed 
on the point of losing consciousness. 
Andrée, in great terror, sprang to his 
side, but he waved her away mutter- 
ing: 

“T am not well. 
me to my car?” 

The gay party broke up. 

“That poor young man!” moaned the 
ladies. “How he is malade! Heélas, 
that excitement overcomes him!” 

But all congratulated Andrée on her 
betrothal to so fine and attractive a 
young man, and prophesied a delightful 
future for so charming a pair. 

“We shall see you to-morrow?” An- 
drée whispered to Ivory as he was 
going. 

His gloomy eyes gazed at her as if 
he did not know her. 

“Yes,” he muttered. 

The girl shrank back at his tone. 
Was this the ardent lover who had held 
her in his arms at the fountain? 

“Ah,” she grieved, “he mus’ ’ave in- 
deed of an illness!” 

She did not connect his change of de- 
meanor with the trinket at her throat. 
In fact, she had scarcely noted his dis- 
mayed question about it in her fright 
over the intruder. She went to her 
room saddened at her betrothed’s sud- 
den seizure, but otherwise very happy. 

“IT shall see him to-morrow,” her 
heart sang, “and he will be much bet- 
ter, and we shall laugh and love.” 

She went out upon her gallery and 
stood for a few moments, gazing up 
at the moon and the cross outlined 
against the sky. Her lips moved in a 
prayer of thanks for the great hap- 
piness that had come after weeks of 
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despair. The moonlight fell full across 
her as she stood there, transforming 
her fair hair and white gown to silver. 
But the jade heart showed black against 
her throat! 


For hours Ivory lay in a semisiupor 
on his bed, where he had flung himself 
half dressed. Over and over the scenes 
of the evening tortured his brain. 
Andrée—an angel in the moonlight, 
with her murdered godmother’s most 
cherished ornament upon her neck; the 
ornament mamselle had hidden from 
the girl—of which she had said so em- 
phatically: ‘Andrée must not see it.” 
Good God, what did it all mean? Again 
he saw the disordered room, the boxes 
and caskets burst open, the regal gems 
indifferently scattered about, nothing 
missing save the one curious trinket— 
more precious to the dead woman than 
all the rest. And Andrée wandering 
alone through the streets! 

Where had she been in those two or 
three hours? Had she indeed been try- 
ing to find Mr. Reynaud’s house when 
she arrived, weeping, shuddering, agi- 
tated? Or Ivory broke off, groan- 
ing in his misery. 

“Oh, God,” he prayed, “give me 
light! Let me not misjudge her! For, 
angel or devil—I love her!” 


It was midnight. Andrée had rung 
for her maid to prepare her bath and 
make her ready for the=night. She 
crossed the room to the great French 
window, giving on the gallery. The 
shutters were drawn together, but not 
locked. She opened them to take one 
last glimpse of the heavenly night—the 
night of love! 

A frightful, livid face was’ in hers— 
hollow eyes glared at her—a fleshless 
claw tore at her throat! With one wild 
scream, the girl fled from the abom- 
inable apparition, fled as if the fiends 
of hell were behind her. 

Her maid, coming through the door, 
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echoed her frenzied scream as_ she 
caught her fainting young mistress in 
her arms. Feet came flying through 
the hall; shouts for aid were heard. 

But the mystery creeping upon the 
gallery, peering through the shutters, 
had vanished. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Late the following afternoon, Andrée 
stole out of her home by a side en- 
trance. She hastened through a rear 
gateway giving upon a narrow alley 
and, threading her way through this 
tortuous path, reached a street that 
brought her to the crowded thorough- 
fare. Through the thick veil she had 
fastened securely over her face and 
hair, she glanced right and left to see 
if she were followed or recognized by 
some acquaintance. But she felt sure 
she had escaped observation. On and 
on she went,- hurrying through the 
dense throng until at last she reached a 
well-known bank, almost at the hour of 
Here she entered and, ap- 
proaching a desk, applied for a safety- 
deposit box. 

She placed a tiny package in this box 
and hastily left the building. Back 
through the increasing crowd she hur- 
ried. The streets were filled with mov- 
ing-picture audiences, and she feared 
she might encounter friends. She kept 
her head down and skirted the groups 
of lovely, fashionable girls collected 
here and there, chattering of photo 
plays and favorite stars. 

Now she reached the narrow, squalid 
alley which she must traverse to gain 
the gateway at the rear of her home. 
The gloomy thoroughfare wore a men- 
acing look. But Andrée went bravely 
ahead. There was a bend in this lane 
where the opposite houses, with their 
ramshackle galleries, almost touched— 
a black and sinister passage. As she 
came to it, some one leaped upon her, 
threw a heavy blanket over her, and 
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forced her into a doorway. The girl O 


struggled vainly. She tried to scream 
for help, but she was too securely muf- 
fled. She was lifted in strong arms and 
carried up a flight of stairs, along a 
level surface, down another flight, and 
placed in a car, which at once glided 
away. Again she struggled desperately, 
but her abductor forced her down and 
held the thick covering so tightly over 
her mouth that she was well-nigh suf- 
focated. At last a deathly faintness 
overwhelmed her, and all became black. 

When she came to herself, she was 
in a large room alone. By a dim light 
she saw that there were iron bars at 
the two windows. She was lying on a 
couch, She attempted to spring up, but 
found that she was securely chained by 
one ankle to the leg of the couch. In 
despair, she sank back moaning. At 
the sound of her sobs, a door suddenly 
opened and a figure slouched in. The 
girl gave one glance at the intruder and 
shrieked aloud. For, by the dim lamp, 
she saw the same awful face, the same 
fearful, cavernous eyes, tlfat had glared 
at her from the gallery the night be- 
fore. 


The phone tinkled sharply in Ivory’s 
room. 
“Some one wishes to speak to you, 


said Bates. 

Ivory rose and crossed the room, 
picking up the receiver. 

“Yes?” he said indifferently. 

“This is Madame Reynaud,” came an 
agitated voice. “Oh, m’sieu, come to 
me quickly! Something terrible has 
arrived! Andrée——” A sob choked 
the trembling voice. 

“Yes, yes?” Ivory demanded. 

“Andrée is gone—disappeared! I 
am frenzied! Come, come at once, I 
beg, I pray.” 

“T’ll be with you as fast as a taxi can 
bring me,” was the answer. 

Within a quarter of an hour, Ivory 
was ushered into the distracted 
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mother’s presence. Other members of 
the family—those whom Ivory had seen 
all smiles the evening before—were 
there, absolutely at sea, frantic, help- 
less. Andrée had vanished was all they 
knew. 

Ivory tried to restore some semblance 
of order in the demoralized household, 
to sift some positive information from 
the weeping, groaning servants. At last 
he managed to glean a semilucid ac- 
count of the apparition on the gallery, 
which had so startled Andrée. But no 
one could give any information about 
the girl, She was gone as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed her. 

Officers and detectives came, looked 
wise, and went away. The frenzied 
mother was finally brought under the 
influence of an opiate, and Ivory, leav- 
ing her, returned about midnight to his 
hotel. More dead than alive from 
grief, suspicion, and anxiety, he en- 
tered his rooms. Bates hastened to take 
his topcoat and made a slight gesture 
toward a figure reclining in an arm- 
chair before the glowing open fire. 

Ivory looked at this figure—looked 
again—took a step toward it—rubbed 
his eyes, staring again like one de- 
mented. The figure rose and extended 
a hand. 

“Eh, bien, que se _ passe-t-il, mon 
ami?” asked a cheerful voice. 

“Cavaroc!” was all Ivory could say, 
as he literally flung himself upon the 
detective. “Cavaroc! Thank God you 
are here!” 


Ivory had finished his recital of 
Andrée’s disappearance. 

“What shall we do?” he asked des- 
perately. “The police have been noti- 
fied, but every one is absolutely at sea 
in the matter. That a girl of Andrée’s 
appearance, surrounded by every pro- 
tection, should vanish is inconceiv- 
able!” 

“Who saw her last?’ 
roc quietly. 


? 
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“Her maid took her a cup of choco- 
late at two o’clock. She was in negli- 
gee, reading. At half after five, the 
girl went to dress her for dinner. She 
was not there, and a plain street gown, 
coat, and hat were missing. She must 
have gone out of the house, but no one 
saw her go.” 

“And this person who frightened her 
the night before? Did you hear that 
she gave any description of him?” 

“Yes, she told both her mother and 
the maid that he was a horrible crea- 
ture with a livid face and hollow eyes. 
And she especially noticed the long, 
skinny hand he stretched toward her.” 

Cavaroc sat thinking deeply for a 
few moments. Then he roused from 
his apparent abstraction. 

“Bates,” he said, turning to the serv- 
ant, “get your master a brandy and 
soda. He needs one—and incidentally 
so do I.” 

As soon as Bates had departed on his 
errand of mercy, Cavaroc said: 

‘Send Bates to bed when he comes 
back. We must confer alone.” 

“When did you get here?” asked 
Ivory, as the door closed upon Bates 
for the night. 

The detective slowly lit his cigar. 

“Day before yesterday morning,” 
was the calm reply. 

“Day before yesterday? 
came——” 

“On the train with you,” rejoined 
Cavaroc. 

“But,” stammered Ivory, “why—why 
—didn’t you let me know ?” 

“My dear Ivory,” returned Cavaroc, 
“that would have queered the whole 
affair. I was shadowing some one who 
was shadowing you.” 

Ivory regarded him with astonish- 
ment. 

“So I was not mistaken,” he said. 
“T fancied some one—a big, fat, flabby, 
yellow-skinned fellow—was always 
bumping into me ; 


Then—you 


’ 








“Exactly !” rejoined Cavaroc. “That's 
the chap.” 
“But I don’t understand,” went on 


Ivory. “Why should he trail me?” 

“Ah, now we approach the crux of 
the situation!” said Cavaroc. “And 
equally, mon ami, we have arrived at 
the point where you must speak.” 

“Speak ?” 

“Yes, you must tell me all you know. 
You haven’t been quite fair with me. 
You have kept back something.” Cava- 
roc laid his hand on Ivory’s knee as 
he spoke. “Something which is of 
great value, perhaps.” 

“IT assure you, Cavaroc,” Ivory ear- 
nestly answered, “that I have kept back 
nothing of the slightest consequence.” 


‘‘Andrée, why did you not tell them?’’ asked 


Ivory. ‘‘Why did you risk your 


life for that bauble?’’ 


“How can you tell?’ demanded 
Cavaroc intensely, “In an affair like 
this, my dear Ivory, the slightest de- 
tail—a trifle—a bagatelle may be the 
key to the mystery. Now, I tell you, 
it is time for you to give me your abso- 
lute confidence—not only to bring the 
murderer to justice, but also to save the 
life of your fiancée.” 

“Then you think 

“T know,” responded the detective, 
“that the same person or persons who 
killed Mamselle Senac and who left 
you for dead in the alley have carried 
off the young lady. I know, also, that 
unless you speak, they will kill her. 
Now will you tell me what you have 
kept back ?” 
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“Yes, yes—I will tell you all.” 

“Everything,” exacted Cavaroc, 
“every word, look—yes, suspi- 
cion ?” 

“Oh, heavens, Cavaroc, not the last!’ 

“Yes,” returned Cavaroc remorse- 
lessly, “every doubt, even, that you 
have harbored must be laid before me, 
for it may he that a mere suggestion 
may unlock the door.” 

The story came brokenly from 
Ivory’s lips. When he spoke of the 
curious jade heart that mamselle had 
shown him in so secretive a fashion, 
Cavaroc gave a slight start, but made 
no comment. When Ivory told him of 
finding the ornament on Andrée’s neck, 
the detective leaped from his chair. He 
caught up the phone and called the 
hotel office. 

“Send my man up to Mr. Ivory’s 
room at once,” he ordered. Turning 
back to the amazed Ivory, he grasped 
his hand. “Buck up!” he cried gayly. 
“We will have Miss Reynaud safe 
within the next two hours. Come in!” 
he shouted, in response to a knock on 
the door. 

It opened and a man came in hur- 
riedly. Ivory’s eyes nearly popped 
from his head as he recognized Phil 
Benton. 


act, 
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“Benton, too?” ejaculated Ivory, as 
the detective came forward holding out 
his hand in greeting. 
a wonder!” 

“T have still a third man with me,” 
laughed Cavaroc. ‘Pat Glennon, a 
husky Irishman who handles rough 
cases. - Well, Benton, what have you to 
report?” 

“Glennon and Kelcey have just got 
back,” began Benton. 

“Kelcey is a man from New Orleans 
headquarters—a_ shrewd chap who 
knows every crook in the town,” ex- 
plained Cavaroc to Ivory. 

“They followed your man from the 


“Cavaroc, you’re 
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hotel in a taxi. His car went down 
Rampart, through Esplanade to Dau- 
phine, down the river road, past the 
sugar refinery, the battleground, and 
on down to old Chalmette. A mile or 
so below the village, his car turned into 
a lane leading back to a ramshackle old 
plantation house, almost hidden by a 
thick tangle of trees and shrubs. There 
was a faint light in the upper story. 
Kelcey stole through the undergrowth 
and went around the house. He could 
see no one in the lower rooms, but is 
sure there were two or three people 
upstairs, as he saw figures pass the 
barred windows. Kelcey and Glennon 
came back at once to get further or- 
ders.” 

“Get a seven-passenger immediately,” 
said Cavaroc quietly, “and have Kelcey 
phone headquarters to send down two 
more men. We don’t know just how 
many we shall unearth in that nest, and 
preparedness is a pretty good policy 
these days. Ivory, you will, of course, 
wish to come with us—what?” 

“I—I don’t quite get you,” hesitated 
Ivory. ‘Who is it you are after?” 

“Your  broad-shouldered, flabby 
friend,” smiled Cavaroc, “who killed 
Mamselle Senac, ordered the assault on 
you, and who now has Miss Reynaud 
a prisoner in that old plantation house. 
Not a word, my boy,” he went on, to 
forestall Ivory’s appeal for further in- 
formation ; “not a word until Miss Rey- 
naud is safe in our hands. We’re los- 
ing valuable time.” 


The great touring car swept through 
the night, its lights glaring furiously, 
like the eyes of a Titan. Within, sat a 
group of hard-faced, resolute-jawed 
men, intent on the hunt. On and on, 
past darkened houses and silent settle- 
ments; past the wide sweep of the vast 
Mississippi, gleaming like burnished sil- 
ver in the rays of the moon; past the 
immortal battleground where Jackson, 
with a handful of men, saved the city; 
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through the quaint old village af Chal- 
mette, raced the car. Behind it, in the 
taxi, came two stalwart special officers. 
At length the chauffeur slowed up. 

“This is the place,” said Kelcey in 
a low voice. 

The party left the car and entered a 
tunnel of undergrowth and hanging 
creepers, a slimy, sinister path. Pres- 
ently they saw the outline of a car 
standing near a black, forbidding build- 
ing, from whose upper windows a dim 
light twinkled. 

“Kelcey,” whispered Cavaroc, “take 
one of these men and quiet the chauf- 
feur of that car. He might give warn- 
ing to those inside.” 

The two officers stole cautiously be- 
hind the waiting car. There was a mo- 
ment of breathless expectancy, then a 
brief struggle, and presently the men 
returned, dragging a senseless figure be- 
tween them. 

“T hope we haven’t killed him,” mut- 
tered Kelcey. “Jim gave him an awful 
crack on the block.” 

“Lay him down here,” ordered Cava- 
roc. “One of you—you, Jim—stay 
with him, and if he comes to, give him 
another gentle little tap. Ah, listen!” 

A wild, agonized scream cut the 
silence of the night. 

“They’re torturing her!” ejaculated 
Cavaroc. “Quick, boys!” 

He dashed up the steps of the house 
as he spoke. The crazy old gallery bent 
under the tread of their heavy feet. 
They burst in the door and, with drawn 
revolvers, rushed up the ramshackle 
stairs and plunged into the room 
whence the screams were issuing. 

In a room crowded with shouting, 
fighting men, Ivory was conscious of 
only one fact—that he held Andrée’s 
shuddering form close to his breast; 
that, amid an uproar of shouts and 
curses, he heard only the sobs and 
prayers for mercy of his darling. Her 
great eyes stared into his without a 


sign of recognition, her dry lips mut- 
tered only: 

“T will not tell! I will not tell!” 

As the smoke gradually lifted and 
the upheaval quieted, Ivory was aware 
that Cavaroc and his men had driven a 
group into a corner, where they were 
huddled at bay. Again Ivory saw the 
big, livid, flabby man, his evil eyes glar- 
ing like those of an infuriated beast, 
while over his shoulder peered a fright- 
ful face—cadaverous, ghastly, skull- 
like. Two others crouched at his side, 
jabbering uncouthly. 

“Tron them, boys,” 
calmly. 

As the officers jerked out the three 
hiding behind the big man, Ivory was 
dumfounded to see that they were 
Chinamen, clad in their native costume, 
the leader alone being in American 
things. ; 

“Game’s up, Mr. Fing Tan,” said 
Cavaroc coolly, as the officers hand- 
cuffed him, despite his struggles. 
“Take them out, boys.” 


Cavaroc said 


In the first faint gray of the morn- 
ing, Ivory and Cavaroc rang Madame 


Reynaud’s bell. An- old negro serv- 
ant, who answered the repeated sum- 
mons, at sight of Ivory’s burden, fell 
on his knees and lifted his trembling 
hands to heaven. 

“Oh, mah Savior,” he prayed, “let 
me die shouting Thy precious name! 
Oh, mah ’tite maitresse—mah li’l’ lamb! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah!” 

Cavaroc and Ivory laid Andrée on 
her couch. Tears stood in their eyes 
as Madame Reynaud flung herself by 
her child and crooned over her: 

“Ma petite fleur—ma mignonne—dis- 
moi! C’est votre mére, mon bébé, mon 
ange!” 

And all the while, the white lips mut- 
tered: “I will not tell! I will not 
tell!” 

“What is it?” cried Ivory in agony. 
“What does she mean?” 
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“She would not tell them where the 
jade heart was,” said Cavaroc. “La 
pauvre petite héroine—she would have 
died before speaking! Look here!” 
He lifted one of the frail little hands 
and turned the palm, all burned and 
blistering, to Ivory. “They had heated 
irons, Ivory, and were just beginning 
to torture her to make her tell. The 
brave little girl—she would have died 
sooner than ‘i 

Something choked him; he broke off 
abruptly and walked to the window, 
where he stood a while with his back 
to the others. 

John Ivory fell on his knees beside 
Andrée’s mother, kissing the scarred 
little hand. 

“Oh, my love—my darling—forgive 
—forgive!” he prayed. 

Hours after, Andrée opened her eyes 
from the deep sleep in which the mer- 
ciful opiate had plunged her. They 
rested first on the face of her mother 
as she bent above her—then on Ivory, 
who stood leaning over the foot of her 
bed. 

“Maman,” she whispered. 

“Out, oui, ma petite, votre mére est 
ict.” 

“And—and—m’sieu,” she murmured, 
smiling faintly. “Ah, how I am happy! 
I had those so bad dream, maman!’ 

“Oui, oui, ma fleur, calme-toi. The 
ugly dream is over.” 

“There were men—horrible, atro- 
cious!” She shuddered. “They strike 
me—they burn me! Oh, ces visages! 
I beg for mercy, but they laugh at me! 
Alway’ they demand where I ‘ave hide 
the green heart. Me—I would not tell 
those sauvages—non, not if they kill 
me—jamais—jamais!” Her voice rose 
in a shriek; she caught at Ivory’s hand. 
“Oh, m’sieu, m’sieu, you ’ave save me! 
I see you as you fling yourself upon 
those men—then all is of a blankness.” 

“Andrée—my darling—forgive me!” 
was all Ivory could say. 

“Forgive? Pourquoi? 


You came 
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for me—you save me,” she _ smiled. 
“Me, I ’ave nothing to forgive.” 
“Andrée, why did you not tell them ?” 
asked Ivory. “Why did you risk your 
life for that bauble?” 
m’sieu,”” was the artless 
reply, “when ma marraine give him to 
me, the night before she was murder, 
she say, ‘Andrée, petite, as you are the 
most cherish of all my family, I give 
you that which is dearest to me. Keep 
it alway’. Nevaire let any one take it 
from you. Guard it with your life.” 


“Because, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Toward night, Cavaroc returned to 
Madame Reynaud’s house, contentedly 
smiling. 

“Everything goes well,” he said. 
Benton and Glennon are leaving for 
New York to-night, with Fing Tan. 
The authorities here will dispose of 
the three Chinamen he engaged to do 
his fiendish work. The one who looks 
as if he had been dead a year and then 
resurrected is the lowest, most infa- 
mous crook in Chinatown, well fitted 
for his awful work. And now, if Miss 
Reynaud is strong enough to talk to 
me, I should like to hear all she can 
tell. In return, I will disclose all my 
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secrets. 
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Madame Reynaud, tenderly support- 
ing Andrée, came into the library. 
Andrée’s burned hand was in a sling. 
The girl was a pale little wraith, with 
pathetic, suffering eyes, but she wore 
an air of firm resolution. Madame 
Reynaud had plainly been weeping. 

“M’sieu Ivoree and M’sieu Cava- 
roc,” Andrée said, as soon as they were 
seated, “me—I am of a resolve to tell 
everything. Jaman, she ’ave know 

“T was of a fear in New York, but 
now I mus’ tell all those things I have 
carry in here.” She touched her heart 
as she spoke. “How it is difficult to] 
keep the silence so long!” : 

She paused for a moment, as if to 
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collect herself, then ‘went on un- 
dauntedly : 

“As you know, wa marraine ’ave be- 
stow the green heart upon me, the night 
before the poor lil’ was murder. She 
‘ave keep it of a secret, she tol’ me,’ for 
many years. It was of a surprise. How 
Iam please’ with that heart! She tol’ 
me it was the gift of one she loved 
many, many year 5 

“Major Armand Vairin, of the 
French army, w’est-ce pas?” suddenly 
interrogated Cavaroc. 

“Oui, m’sieu,’ acquiesced Andrée, in 

amazement. 
yes?” 
' “T knew from Mr. Frederic Rey- 
naud,” replied Cavaroc, “that Mamselle 
Senac was betrothed in her youth to 
Monsieur le Capitaine Vairin, and that 
subsequently they were separated by 
some misunderstanding, and that the 
officer married another lady.” 

“Mais oui, m’sieu,’ responded An- 
drée. ‘‘All this marraine ’ave tol’ me. 
Also, that many year after, Major 
Vairin, as he then was, come to New 
Orleans and visit her. He ’ave return 
from China, where he lead his men 
against those Boxer—yes? It was then 
he present the green heart to marraine. 
He say she ’ave alway’ possess his heart 
—that he ’ave alway’ love her. Mar- 
raine weep as she ’ave tol’ me this. 
Major Vairin died after he returned to 
rance, and marraine keep alway’ the 
li'l box next her heart.” 

André sighed and furtively wiped 
away the tears trembling on her long 
lashes. Then she resumed her story: 

“She say, ‘Andrée, there is danger of 

A soldier, he take it from 


“You know everything— 


this heart. 
a palace in that City Forbidden in 
China. He is kill, but before he die, 
he send for Major Vairin and give the 
heart to him.’ The officer tell marraine 
to keep it of a secret, for it belong to 
the Emperor of China and come to him 
from those ancestor, and how it is 
‘sacred !” 
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“You see now,” interrupted Cavaroc, 
“the motive for the murder. Fing Tan, 
a prominent Chinese merchant and a 
man of great position and influence, a 
man who had become to a certain ex- 
tent Americanized and was quite above 
suspicion, was deputized to recover 
that ornament.” 

“How did you come to suspect him?” 
eagerly questioned Ivory. 

“Ah, that I shall tell you when Miss 
Reynaud has finished her story,” re- 
plied the detective. 

Andrée continued: “Marraine say I 
mus’ nevaire wear the heart, only in 
my own home, for those wicked ones 
may try to take it from me. She say: 
‘It is my mos’ sacred possession. An- 
drée, keep it alway’—in memory of the 
undying love.’ ” 

The girl’s voice trembled with emo- 
tion. 

“When those horrible man try to 
snatch it from my neck, then I make the 
plan to put it in the vault of the safety 
deposit. I do not tell maman, for I do 
not wish her to have the agitation. I 
go late and place the box in safety. On 
my return, I am seize in that alley and 
carry to those house where you ’ave 
find me. They say they will kill me if 
I do not tell—they burn my ’and ‘i 
She broke off, unable to proceed. 

“Don’t think of that part of it now,” 
said Cavaroc gently. “It will only make 
you ill. Just tell me the rest of the 
story, for it will help me to fix the 
exact hour of the murder.” 

Ivory turned and looked in astonish- 
ment at Cavaroc. What did he mean? 
Andrée, too, opened her great eyes and 
regarded the detective gravely. 

“Ah, m/’sieu,” she said earnestly, 
“how you know everything! It is of a 
marvel!” 

“Not at all,” said Cavaroc briskly. 
“T arrive at a solution merely by de- 
duction. The night of the murder, you 
were lost two or three hours. You ar- 
rived after midnight at Mr. Reynaud’s 


’ 
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house in a distracted condition. Dur- 
ing the time you were wandering about 
the streets, did anything occur that may 
throw any light on this affair?” 

“Oui, m’sieu,’ Andrée said calmly. 
“T was at marraine’s door that night 
while—the murderer—was within—her 
rooms.” 

A profound silence fell on the room, 
a silence broken by Madame 
naud’s sobs. 

“Will you tell us how you happened 
to be there?” Cavaroc asked gently. 

“Yes, M’sieu Cavaroc. I get on the 
wrong car at the great station, and 
when I descend from those car, I find, 
to my distress, I am lost. I walk on, 
not knowing where I go. Of a sud- 
denness I behold marraine’s house. I 
say, ‘I will go to her, and she will keep 
me for the night.’ I find the door of 
the street open. I mount the stair in 
the darkness. I ring the bell. I attend. 
But no one come. Again I ring. Then 
—I hear something move inside—some- 
thing creep with the soft feet. I think 
it is Félicie, who comes to admit me. 
But no! The soft, creeping something 
stop just—the other—side—of the 
door. 

“Then—how I am frightened! I 
turn—I fly—down the stair—out upon 
the street. I run a long way. I can- 
not speak—I cannot think—only I am 
of a horror! At the last I see the big 
police. I go to him and tell him I am 
lost. He ask me where I wish to go. 
I tell him. He say, ‘You ’ave three 
mile from those address.’ He call the 
taxi and put me in and send me to Mr. 
Reynaud’s house. I am of so great agi- 
tation I can only weep. Then when, 
nex’ day, they tell me mrarraine is kill, 
I know that those assassin—was—just 
—the—other—side—of—the door! I 
dare not tell! I nevaire speak until I 
tell maman.” 

“Oh, God!” burst from Ivory, while 
cold beads of sweat broke out on his 
brow. “To think of that child—with 
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only—a door between Andrée— 
my darling—what you have gone 
through! And that I should have had 
one doubt of you! My brave sweet- 
heart! Cavaroc, did you ever know 
of greater courage?” 

“She is surely a wonderful young 
lady,” the detective said warmly. “If 
Fing Tan had opened that door, there 
would have been another murder. He 
evidently lost his nerve at the sound of 
the bell and stood in the hall listening, 
to recover it sufficiently to peer out. 
Doubtless he thofight it was the maid 
returning, and was preparing to handle 
her. Is that all, Miss Reynaud?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT thank you,” said Cavaroc. “It 
establishes, or will establish, the hour 
at which the crime was committed ; also 
the motive. You have rendered a great 
service to justice.” 

“And now, Cavaroc,” eagerly ques- 
tioned Ivory, “how did you trace this 
murderer ?” 

Cavaroc smiled his inscrutable smile 
and, putting his hand into his waist- 
coat pocket, brought out a tiny object 
which he held daintily between his 
thumb and forefinger. 

“By this,” he said. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

All leaned forward eagerly to scan 
the tiny object Cavaroc held—a button 
of gold braid. 

“T picked this up automatically,” said 
Cavaroc, “and put it in my pocket with- 
out glancing at it. Afterward, alone 
in my room, I carefully examined it. 
I knew at once that it could not have 
been on the clothing of Mr. Ivory or 
on that of the maid, nor would Mam- 
selle Senac have used such a button on 
her somber garments. 

“But it puzzled me. I seemed to 
have seen buttons of this kind worn by 
some one, but could not remember 
where. I consulted one or two button 
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manufacturers, but they could not aid 
me. I went to hotels and studied but- 
tons on page boys. I scanned the cloth- 
ing of chauffeurs and porters, but 
everywhere I was baffled. 

“T never relaxed my theory. I be- 
came convinced that the button had 
fallen from some portion of the mur- 
derer’s clothing, and that, as I experi- 
enced so great difficulty in locating it, 
it must have been worn by some one not 
of the ordinary type. 

“IT execrated the button for its super- 
human power of retaining its secret. I 
was accustomed to sit for hours staring 
at it, demanding the key to the riddle. 
At last it came. 

“T stood at my window looking down 
into the street. Two Chinamen passed. 
I scanned them idly as they went stol- 
idly by. At the back of each of their 
tiny caps, I noted a button. Instantly 
the truth burst upon me! This button 
had fallen from a Chinese cap. I di- 


rectly recalled the fact that, whereas 


the low-caste Chinese wears a dark, 
plain button, the high caste decorates 
his cap with one of gold braid. 

began a long, wearisome 
search for the owner of that button. I 
haunted Chinatown. It was like look- 
ing for the proverbial needle in the 
haymow. 

“The day after the assault upon Mr. 
Ivory, I was hanging around Fing 
Tan’s shop, pricing some carvings. In 
reality, I was on the lookout for a 
gold-buttoned cap. A Chinaman came 
in and handed the proprietor an evening 
paper. I saw him point to a headline. 
Fing Tan took the paper and eagerly 
scanned the story. I saw that he was 
upset over it. Presently some cus- 
tomers came in, and he hastened to 
wait upon them. I sauntered over to 
the counter, where he had thrown down 
the paper, and glanced at the headline. 
‘Murderous Assault on Well-known 
Author,’ it ran. At that instant—I 
knew that Fing Tan was involved. 
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“From that moment, he was con- 
stantly shadowed. When my men re- 
ported that Chinamen were shadow- 
ing you, Mr. Ivory, I knew I was on 
the right track. I made my plan to 
come South, for I felt sure you would 
be followed. I found out what car your 
reservations were in and, through a cer- 
tain influence, I got our berths in an- 
other car, as I did not wish to be seen 
in conversation with you. Benton, 
however, slept in the same car with 
you, going to his berth after you and 
Bates had retired. He saw Fing Tan 
go to your berth the first night and 
quickly retreat. Evidently you wak- 
ened before he could search you. 

“When we reached New Orleans, 
Benton shadowed him, first to the ho- 
tel, then to the Chinese quarter. Mean- 
time, I went to police headquarters and 
selected Kelcey to work with my man 
Glennon. 

“The Chinaman who frightened Miss 
Reynaud, first in the court, then on the 
gallery, was the same who seized her 
in the alley. 

“Kelcey and Glennon were shadow- 
ing the other two and knew nothing 
of this wretch. Fing Tan’s deal with 
him was consummated in some subter- 
ranean hole infested by such vermin. 
We slipped a cog there in our wheel, 
which occasioned all this suspense and 
suffering. I hope madame and mam- 
selle will forgive us. The ways of a 
criminal’s mind are so crooked, it is 
difficult to follow all the windings at 
once, 

“There remains only to tell you how 
Fing Tan got in mamselle’s room that 
night. The laundryman was in Fing 
Tan’s pay. He delivered the laundry 
at six-thirty to Feélicie. She was 
dressed to go out, with her hat on, and 
scolded him well for not coming earlier, 
as he had delayed her visit. It was not 
often she could get out, she snapped. 
He immediately reported to Fing Tan 
that Mamselle Senac was alone. 
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“Fing Tan went in Chinese clothes 
to mamselle’s apartment, reaching there 
about nine-thirty. He rang, and Mam- 
selle Senac herself opened the door. 
He stated he had brought some linen 
he had overlooked. She, believing him 
to be her laundryman, extended her 
hand to take it, but he pushed past her 
and, stifling her feeble cry, dragged her 
back into the reception room. Here he 
demanded the heart. She told him it 
was out of his reach. He parleyed 
with her a few moments, offering her 
money for the ornament. She refused 
and tried to shout from the window. 
He caught her, and, seizing the lace 
scarf, strangled her, then placed her in 
the chair. She was killed about ten 
o’clock. 

“He now burst open everything, hop- 
ing to find the jade heart. He was in- 
terrupted when Miss Reynaud rang the 
bell. He thought it was Feélicie return- 
ing, and fully intended to kill her, also, 
but when he opened the door, there was 
no one there. 

“He relocked the door and returned 
to his work, intending to jump from 
the window to the roof of the stoop, 
if he were again interrupted. But time 
passed and no one came. He could not, 
of course, find the ornament. He had 
given it up and closed the door of 
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Mamselle Senac’s rooms when he heard 
you, Mr. Ivory, coming up the stairs, 
He slid past you in the darkness and 
gained the street. Had he dreamed 
then of your intimate friendship with 
Mamselle Senac, it might have gone 
hard with you. But that was disclosed 
to him later, by his creature, the laun- 
dryman, who had seen you going in and 
out of mamselle’s rooms. Hence the 
assault upon you by which he hoped 
to find the heart in your possession.” 

“How have you found out all these 
details?” demanded Ivory in amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh,” returned Cavaroc significantly, 
“we persuaded Fing Tan to talk. We 
had very little mercy on him, I assure 
you, after we saw those burns on Miss 
Reynaud’s hands.” 


Again the moonlight poured its silver 
flood upon the old courtyard. Again 
by the fountain the lovers stood in 
happy silence. Again the cross of St. 
Louis sent down its benediction on the 
two wrapped in each other’s embrace. 

[vory bent his head and tenderly car- 
ried the little bandaged hand to his 
lips. 

“The—story—of—my—life !” he 
brokenly whispered. 


“Dynamite and Sudden 
Death” 4 Boy Story 


By Royal Brown 


“Bobby Conron Learns a 
Lesson” A Love Story 


By Elizabeth Jordan 
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Seasonal Toilet Suggestions 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


O present as attractive an appear- 
ance as is consistent with one’s 
possibilities is the frank desire 

of every woman. It is remarkable how 
early in life “little women” show this 
tendency. It should not be mistaken 
for vanity, but should be assiduously 
cultivated, with common sense and good 
judgment. For, after all, it is the ex- 
ceptional girl upon whom fortune— 
as represented by dollars and cents— 
smiles; the rank and file must look to 
themselves, and so improve, refine, and 
develop every attribute they possess as 
to make of each and of all a valuable 
asset. 

When a “maiden with the meek 
brown eyes” is careful of her rose-leaf 
complexion, she should be encouraged. 
Should her skin, as is very apt to be the 
case at this season of the year, show 
evidences of internal stasis, laxatives 
should not only be provided, but admin- 
istered, for young girls are very prone 
to neglect themselves in this respect. 
The diet should be simplified_and local 
measures applied. 

A complexion brush and a bland soap 
are usually quite sufficient to cleanse the 
face of youth when blackheads and 
pimply eruptions appear. If allowed to 
become chronic, these conditions, of 
course, require more stringent meas: 
ures. Oiliness of the skin is exceed- 
ingly common in warm weather and is 


to be combated with internal methods, 
as suggested above, and the dry treat- 
ment or the local application of cool 
astringent washes. Sufficient thought 
is not given to this annoyance. If one’s 
habit in cold weather has been a cleans- 
ing cream, this is continued during the 
heated term without regard to season 
or condition. An oily skin calls for a 
different treatment, not more oil. 

Often a good medicated soap, well 
lathered and allowed to remain on the 
skin for some time, is in itself re- 
medial. These soaps, to be efficacious, 
must be imported from France; we 
cannot make them so well in this coun- 
try. Their initial expense may seem 
prohibitive, but in the end the cost is 
not considered. The dry treatment con- 
sists in rubbing a powder composed of 
CAO OT FIRE oa ciesssueicnstcventou 2 drams 
Powdered arrowroot Yy ounce 
into the pores, using the thumb and in- 
dex finger. Especially should this 
movement be used upon the nose and 
adjacent skin. It should be applied at 
bedtime. A simple astringent wash that 
is particularly desirable for an oily, 
greasy skin contains 

4 dram 

2 Ounce 
572 Ounces 


Boric acid 
Alcohol 
Rose water 
Mop on several times daily and when 
dry, dust the face with a rice or com- 
plexion powder. 
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Better still, in some cases, is the fol- 
lowing complexion wash: 

Rose water 

Orange-flower water 

Orax ... ce , 

Tincture of benzoin .... 


-+.4 ounces 
4 Ounces 
.2% drams 
ounce 
This is a serviceable prescription, espe- 
cially to give the skin a fresh and 
healthy appearance in a dry or oily con- 
dition of the face and hands. 

While on the subject of midsummer 
complexion washes, we must not over- 
look buttermilk. As a cosmetic, it acts 
like an astringent. It is a mild bleach 
and at the same time makes the skin 
firm. Buttermilk is cleansing and takes 
the place of soap and water, used in the 
same way, but not with a washcloth 
or sponge; employ absorbent cotton. 
After cleansing the skin thoroughly, 
take a fresh bowl of clean milk and pat 
it on the face with the fingers, allowing 
it to dry on. It is a wonderful beauti- 
fier, the efficacy of which is enhanced 
when it is taken internally with faithful 
regularity. The buttermilk habit is an 
excellent one to cultivate at this season 
of the year, because buttermilk cools 
the blood, is gently laxative, is antisep- 
tic to intestinal flora, has a tonic effect 
on the liver and kidneys—being often 
the sole diet permitted in disorders of 
these organs—and is also a cheap and 
wholesome nutriment. Nor must it be 
forgotten that buttermilk is an effective 
bleach for mild freckles and sunburn; it 
should be used generously several times 
a day. 

The practice of exposing the skin 
and the hair to wind, sun, and heat no 
longer obtains among sensible women; 
happily they have learned from fas- 
tidious Europeans that such a proce- 
dure is foolhardy in the extreme and 
that one pays dearly for the indulgence. 
It is a careless and neglectful habit at 
its best, and young girls should be dis- 
couraged from allowing the upper part 
of the body to become sunburned and 
from drying out lustrous hair—to what 
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end? That bleaching lotions be later 
applied and the scalp specialist be requi- 
sitioned when the hair breaks off and 
falls out. It is best, then, to protect 
the skin from direct sun rays. Choose 
the shade; carry a parasol; wear a sun 
hat; use a mousseline veil. It is wise, 
too, to protect the skin with a beauty 
mask of cold cream well worked in and 
an unperfumed powder rubbed on with 
medicated cotton; not applied lightly 
so that it shows, but rubbed in. 

A good household remedy for bleach- 
ing out freckles and tan is shredded 
horse-radish—an ounce combined with. 
a half a pint of buttermilk allowed to 
steep on the back of the stove for half 
a day; strained and bottled, it is ready 
for use. In applying it, care must be 
taken to avoid the eyes. Apply at bed- 
time; if it irritates the skin, a bland 
cold cream will remedy this. 

Other well-known toilet aids for pre- 
venting as well as for removing freckles 
and the like are the juices of fruit, espe- 
cially lemon and lime; like: buttermilk, 
their value is enhanced when they are 
used internally, too. Pure lemon juice 
is an easy, simple, and inexpensive 
method of applying citric acid to the 
skin; or one may use strained lemon 
juice—one wineglassful to one pint of 
rain water or distilled water or witch- 
hazel water and a few drops of per- 
fume. If one likes glycerin and prefers 
juice of lime to lemon juice, a mixture 
containing four ounces of lime juice, 
two ounces of rose water, one ounce of 
alcohol, twelve drops each of oil of 
lavender and oil of lemon, with one 
ounce of glycerin, makes an exceedingly 
stable and useful preparation for gen- 
eral family use; it is a delightful ap- 
plication for the hands and arms, too, 
and keeps the skin soft, white, and firm. 

The value of lemon as a toilet aid 
needs no further mention here; its vir- 
tue in removing stains from the hands 
and in bleaching the nails is well known. 
When lemon is not procurable, a simple 











? 
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remedy for vegetable and 
fruit stains on the fingers 
consists in dipping the hands 
in very strong tea for a few 
minutes, then washing them in 
warm water. 

The hands are often a source 
of extreme annoyance and em- 
barrassment in warm weather. 
They become red, swollen, and 
moist. The practice of going 
without gloves is a bad one and 
increases the tendencies men- 
tioned above. Cool, clean cot- 
ton—lisle thread~gloves, a size 
or two larger than is usually 
worn, protect the hands and 
prevent them from swelling by 
keeping them cool and clean. 
Toilet aids can be applied and 
kept in contact with the hands 
for hours when they would 
otherwise be exposed to dust- 
laden air and detrimental influ- 
ences of various kind. A sim- 
ple remedy for moist, clammy 
hands is to bathe them in a pint 
of hot water to which has been 
added one-quarter ounce of 
powdered alum and a teaspoonful of 
spirits of ammonia. When the hands 
are inclined to perspire freely, it is well 
to dust them heavily with a medicated 
powder that is put up expressly for this 
purpose. The following makes an ex- 
cellent dusting powder for excessive 
perspiration : 
Powdered boric acid 
Powdered alum 
Oil of eucalyptus 


Subnitrate of bismuth 
Oil of rose 


Y% ounce 
Y% ounce 
20 drops 


3 drops 
.+«5 drops 


Mix intimately, sift through bolting 
cloth, and put in a glass jar with a 
sprinkler top. 

The nails and the cuticle at the base 
of the nail grow more quickly in warm 
than in cold weather and require more 
frequent manicuring. It is a great mis- 


A perfumed cap scents the hair. 


take to push the dry adherent cuticle 
back with a sharp instrument, or, as 
many do, with a towel; it also spoils 
the appearance of any nail to allow the 
cuticle to grow up upon it until it be- 
comes unbearably unsightly and then to 
trim it off with nail scissors, Both 
these procedures thicken the flesh at the 
base of the nail and spoil the beauty of 
the finger tips. Instead, soak them in 
warm water softened and perfumed 
with liquid soap for five or ten minutes. 
It will then be found that the tiny rim 
of skin can be quite readily rubbed off 
with an orange stick or gently pressed 
back into position. In drying the nails 
with a fine bit of linen, the softened and 
semiattached skin usually comes away, 
and discolorations, grime, and the like 
will do the same under this treatment, 
If the nails are then anointed with a 
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good nail paste, they will not become 
brittle or develop hangnails. Here is 
an ointment of this description: 

White petrolatum 

Powdered white castile soap 

Oil of bergamot 

Mix thoroughly and apply liberally to 
the nails at night, covering the fingers 
with tiny bandages or gloves. 

While the hair always requires the 
most painstaking care—to preserve it 
and enhance its beauty and luster—it 
calls for more than 
average attention 
during the heat of 
midsummer, when 
the oil and sweat 
glands of the scalp 
are more than ordi- 
narily active. Un- 
less frequently 
washed, _ brushed, 
and well ventilated, 
decomposition of 
the oily secretions 
takes place and the 
hair soon acquires 
an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable odor. 

The scalp of 
every one, well or 
ill, man or woman, 
needs a daily air 
bath and a litle == 
sunning, too; but 
especially do wom- 
en, with their long hair, need to observe 
this precaution. The hair should be 
taken down, shaken, spread out over 
the shoulders, and given a thorough air- 
ing—out of doors when the wind is 
blowing, if possible; otherwise at an 
open window. Fresh air and a little 
sunlight refresh the enervated roots 
and tone up the flaccid scalp. 

The best summer shampoo, when the 
hair must be washed very often, is made 
by scraping three or four ounces of cas- 
tile soap into a pint of boiling water. 
Stir swiftly until the soap is dissolved 


Buttermilk is a valuable cosmetic. 
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and place in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
As it is needed, take a tablespoonful of 
this jelly and beat into it an egg and a 
saltspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 
Rub this thoroughly into the scalp 
without any water ; then gradually pour 
a littke warm water onto the hair and 
continue the rubbing and rinsing until 
the mixture has entirely disappeared. 
It is not always expedient to wet the 
hair, yet its condition may call for ac- 
tion. In this case, give it a dry sham- 
poo by scenting a 
pound of corn meal 
with an ounce of 
orris powder and 
sprinkling this 
through the hair, 
rubbing it into the 
scalp gently. Every 
particle must be 
brushed out ; other- 
wise it leaves the 
hair and scalp in a 
worse condition 
than before. When 
well done, the hair 
is dry, free from 
oil and grime, and 
the scalp clean. It 
is also faintly 
sweet. 

Daintly scented 
hair is always an 
elusive charm, es- 
pecially so in warm 
weather, when one goes hatless or wears 
transparent headgear. An easy method 
of applying scent to the hair is by means 
of an atomizer. Only a little of the 
best perfume should be used; too much 
is extremely distasteful. A better way 
and one that insures more lasting fra- 
grance to the hair is by the use of a 
little cap worn in the privacy of the 
boudoir during the day and overnight. 
One can fashion these caps of any ma- 
terial that is light, and copy any shape 
that is becoming and desirable; they 
may be simple or elaborate. A sachet 
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is tucked between the lace and ribbons 
or under the entire lining. When not 
in use, the cap should be placed in a box 
of heavily scented sachet, so that mere 
contact with the hair is sufficient to 
impart fragrance. 

Active perspiration is usually a 
source of extreme annoyance in sum- 
mer, even of discomfort, since it may 
give rise to considerable chafing and 
soreness of the skin, especially in the 
stout. It is not only and not always the 
stout who perspire freely, however. 
The nervous and the very active are 
more apt to suffer in this respect; any- 
thing that causes an active blood sup- 
ply to the skin excites an abundant flow. 
Warm weather in itself does so, and 
some are more susceptible in this re- 
spect than others. Exercise, even rapid 
walking on a warm day, causes discom- 
fort; hot baths and hot drinks excite 
the sweat glands. Perspiration is one 
of the physiological processes by means 
of which the temperature of the body 
is lowered; so in the heat of summer 
it is a compensatory function, as it 
were. But we can guard against incon- 
venience from it by avoiding those 
things that call it forth and by lower- 
ing the temperature with frequent cool 
baths. Several cool sponge baths a 
day, if a plunge or shower is not con- 
venient, abstract a great deal of body 
heat, reduce thirst, and by equalizing 
the body temperature, impart a delight- 
ful sense of well-being. It is a far 
more sensible method of rendering one- 
self comfortable than by drinking quan- 
tities of iced water, which only renders 
the sweat glands more active. 

An abundant flow of perspiration in 
localized situations necessitates special 
measures. A request for a skin var- 
nish to prevent perspiration is some- 
times received. Nothing should ever 
be done that interferes with free ven- 
tilation of the skin. The intake and 
output of air through the pores is one 
of life’s necessities. Bathing the af- 
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flicted regions with an antiseptic sooth- 
ing lotion, with strict regard to the gen- 
eral hygiene of the body, will usually 
allay the trouble. A tonic wash of this 
character is here given: 

pO a pe eaeeoad 

Oil of lavender 

Oil of cloves 

Camphor 

Oil of rosemary 


Dissolve the camphor in the acetic acid, 
gradually adding the oils; set the mix- 
ture aside for several days, shak- 
ing it frequently; finally filter and bot- 
tle for use. 

Skin chafing can be avoided by using 
body powders after the bath. Local 
baths of the involved parts should be 
taken first. Simply sponging with cool 
water affords much relief. For red- 
ness of the skin—due to heat—sun- 
burn, and chafing, a magical prepara- 
tion consists of: 

4 drams 
Y% dram 
4 ounces 
I ounce 
I ounce 


Powdered carbonate of zinc 
Powdered carbonate of magnesia ... 
Lime water 

Glycerin 

Distilled witch-hazel water 

Mix and mop frequently over the sur- 
face. 

A simple and efficacious medicated 
talcum powder for general household 
use is made of: 
Powdered talc 
Powdered boric acid 


I pound 
I pound 
Mix intimately. This powder can be 
used beneficially upon the tender skins 
of infants as well as upon those of 
adults, and is useful in all those condi- 
tions of the skin resulting from summer 
heat. 

Because the tissues are in a generally 
relaxed state at this season, it is neces- 
sary to give the structures of the face 
and neck special daily attention. Iced 
compresses—also ice wrapped in soft 
linen and rubbed over the skin for ten 
minutes—give astonishing results when 
persisted in. 

Formule for astringent creams and 
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lotions will be gladly sent upon proper 
application to this department. 


Answers to Queries 


CuHroNnic SuFFERER.—I trust these remedies 
will appear in time to be of service to you. 
A mosquito powder that can be dusted on the 
body as well as upon wearing apparel, bed- 
ding, and so forth contains: 
Eucalyptol 5 parts 
10 parts 


Cornstarch 85 parts 


Mix. This preparation may be rendered 
even more efficacious by substituting fifty per 
cent or more of the cornstarch with naptha- 
lene. 

A lotion that protects against insect bites: 
Acetic ether . 5 parts 
Eucalyptol . 

Cologne 40 parts 
Tincture of pyrethrum .............50 parts 


Mix. Dilute with from three to six parts 
of water before applying to the skin, 


To allay the sting of insects: 

Powdered ipecacuanha YZ ounce 
Alcohol Y% ounce 
PONEE GOMOD 550002 0dsboceageeees 4 ounce 

Mix. 

I would suggest that you have these made 
up before leaving home, because country 
druggists do not carry some of the ingredi- 
ents given here; also that you protect your- 
self and party by using these remedies as 
preventive measures. Infection communi- 
cated through the stings of insects may prove 
very severe. 


Liserty.—Hair specialists, as a rule, con- 
demn the wave you mention. In exceptional 
cases, it is successful. The hair must be 
long, perfectly healthy, and rather coarse. 
Naturally the wave shortens the hair, and, as 
it has a drying effect, the ends become brit- 
tle and break off. In some instances, the 
hair has been completely destroyed by the 
process. This, of course, cannot be foretold. 
It is, therefore, always a risk. With an iron 
that imparts a double wave, plenty of time, 
patience, and not too much heat, you can “do” 
your own hair with perfect safety. The 
trouble with hot tongs is that they are used 
too hot and too hurriedly. If you value your 
hair, use curling fluid and kid or metal curl- 
ers. Brushing improves the natural luster of 
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the hair, while brilliantine, applied occasion- 
ally, promotes the sheen. 


Mrs. Estersrook.—You cannot hope to 
cure acne by local measures only, especially 
not by the treatment you have been pursuing, 
It is imperative to combine bodily hygiene 
with special medication. 

So many of my readers tell me they have 
“tried everything,” and gone to many doc- 
tors, yet they do not want to apply the cor- 
rect treatment when it is given to them. For 
details you must write me fully, inclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Heren M.—Yes, I still send out formule 
for cucumber milk, creams, and so forth, and 
will gladly forward them on receipt of your 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. This is 
the ideal time to make these cosmetics. They 
are bleaching agents, too, you know. 


Hatytre K.—You are very kind to praise 
the old article. We are living in rapid times 
and newer methods spring up often, so if 
you will send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, it will please me to put you in touch 
with a local reducing cream that will fill your 
needs. I admit that exercise alone is inef- 
fectual. 


Jack Sprat.—Blackheads are due to the 
accumulation of natural oils in the outlets 
of the ducts that constitute the pores of the 
skin; the black speck is dirt. Sometimes a 
good bland soap made of vegetable fats and 
containing no alkali, applied night and morn- 
ing with a flesh or complexion brush, will 
overcome the trouble. In chronic conditions, 
it is necessary to combine constitutional with 
more vigorous local treatment. 

If desirable, further treatment 
mailed to you. 


will be 


Boy SrtxteEN.—Your letter has made a 
strong appeal. It grieves me that you have 
asked for a reply through this column, as 
it means such a loss of time and, for want 
of space, a wholly inadequate response. We 
had a tonic, before the war cut us off from 
Germany, that was marvelous in its sys- 
temic effect; and only the other day I was 
gratified to hear from a correspondent that 
he had located a few cans of it in an ob- 
scure town, and, since taking it, was well on 
the road to recovery. Write me a personal 
note and state your case more clearly. Mean- 
while, live in the open, drink two quarts 
of fresh milk daily, and substitute whole- 
wheat flour for white flour in your diet. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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| TIAVE you a_ backyard, or 
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" flowers, grass or weeds? 
If so, plant a vegetable garden 
and be independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all crops 
and the demand was the greatest 
in history. That is why vegeta- 
bles are nowan expensive luxury. 


Back-yard 
Gardening 


By Thomas R. Best, has been 
published to help avoid another 
shortage in the vegetable crop. It 
tells what can be done with a 
small plot of ground; how to lay 
it out and plant; what to plant 
early and how to secure a suc- 
cession of crops—and thus get 
double service from the same 
ground in one season, 
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O need of asking: “Charlie 
who?” Everybody knows 
that just “Charlie,” is Charlie 
Chaplin. 

There has been lots of 
trash published about this funniest of 
all comedians, but the Charlie Chaplin 
Book (authorized and copyrighted) is 
the only one which deals with Mr 
Chaplin’s best work. It contains all of 
the side-splitting comedies in which 
this artist has appeared for the Essanay 
Company, in interesting, well-written 
story form, 

In this book you will find Charlie in 
“The Bank” at “Work”; “By the Sea” 
holding down “His New Job” as “The 
Champion,” and all the others at which 
you have laughed, 

Charlie is funny and so are these 
stories and the Charlie Chaplin Book is 
well worth fifteen cents, 

At your news dealer’s, or if he cannot 
supply you, send direct to the pub- 
lishers, adding four cents to the price 
to cover postage, 


PUBLISHED BY 


STREET & SMITH, Corporation 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York: 
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Why Pay Full 
Prices for Diamonds 


saysa institution of over 
Is not rece ar al b ayaa ss record. Write for 
years the amazin ng bargains we are offering. 


Diamond. ‘Banking mekeysbisper 

gell the diamonds on which we loaned money. 

Eaparad,Enangement PINS ie, yr 
a hin h degree of perfec 


ry to w ate ry at + it Ao per cent 
re. Gua vantee od Loan I ue $ 4 0. Un ly loan price $62. 00 
WRITE TODAY FOR wares. BULLETIN. Just send your 
Wie and address for our new bulletin, No obligations. Write at once. 
Sons, 2430 DeRoy Building, Pittsburgh Pa. 
Nepean by ber n: Farmers Deposit Nati Ena Bank, "Hari 
Nat 1 or any Pittsburgh daily news, 





~—_ E : Satin Pad, Cable Web 
35 cents a pair 


This is not a 25 cent garter selling 
for 35 cents —it is the most luxu- 
BESSIE EYTON—Selig Star f rious and the most efficient garter 


Writes: “(ne Mignon 18 concentrated Roses & to be had for less than 50 cents 
and Sunshine—refreshing and efficient.” a y ” 
wos you give us ie opportunity to prove to you why GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
Créme Mign 1e Perfect old Cream—is recom- ae> . Say, Maori oe 
mended by th st yi autiful Braet of the stage and 
, ‘ Mignon is the favorite cream of New 
ment 


DON’T ENVY A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 

when a few minutes time at night with Créme Mignon 

Pl 1 the same rosy glow of youth 

e appealing freshness and charm to 

uw is entitled. Carelessness alone is re- 

sallow complexion, unsightly blotches anda 

tired, drawn face It is easy to make your friends proud of 
you. Can you afford not to? 


OUR GUARANTEE 

of sitisfaction or money returned means this: To readers of 
Swrtn’s MAGAZINE who will remit 50c. in stamps or coin, we 
will send, prepaid, a large jar of Créme Mignon, If this 
cream does not refr 4 anc d improve your complexion better 
than any cream or lotion you have ever used, wewill, upon 
receipt of the jar—whether full or empty—immediately 

return your fifty cents. We guarantee this to you and to 
the publishers of Smirn’s MAGAZINE. 


CREME MIGNON CO.,540 W. 165th St., New York City 


to readers of SMITH’s MAGAZINE. We No craving for tobacco in any form 
recAl, OFFER mall, on receipt of 26¢.,. a beantiful Mask when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
aining Creme Mignon and Clair Mignon Don't try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
ullv red ‘Sf the Mignon products. Large laf It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means 
Givens Minon 600, postpaid. saegste a serious shock to the nervous system. Let th 
tobacco habit quit YOU._ It will quit you, if pnd 
will just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to 
directions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


ur ext Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 


fm real diamond send it, back at 0 e. 
=a as ir h ” . 
tu caly a fow cents s month.” Witte fon cateog. , : i drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
or t 























enuine Lachnite for you 


ter finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it~whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, 
ipe, chew plug or fine cut or use enuff, Tobacco 
edeemer will positively banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
tee in every case or money refunded. 
Write today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco u ve the — system 
Redeemer will 





keep their da: zzling. ! Set slid gold, 
Cathy world renowned tiamond eutte Ang ‘Will stand 

and acid tests. "all kine ds of f je welry at astound- 
ler orces. as WRITE TODAY, 
Lachman Co.,12 Nv. W._ Chicago, Dept. 1156 





and positive proof that 
quickly free you of the habit. 
4 Ngwell Pharmacal Company, 
7O St. Louis, Mo. 


DS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ ee ee ee 
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The Man Who Forgot 
How To Laugh 


finally committed suicide. In these grim days of war it is 
humor that keeps us sane. If you agree with us—and espe- 
cially if you feel discouraged and depressed—or if you don’t 
agree, get a copy of the next number of Smrru’s and read it 


through—-from cover to cover. 


If you haven’t enjoyed it, and been highly amused, and 
learned to understand a little better some of the folks you 
know, and renewed your faith in the human race, and for- 
gotten for a little these troublous times, and delighted in 
many a hearty laugh, please write the facts to the editor. 
There may be help for you yet. 


Among the writers whose latest clever stories appear in 
this joyous October number of Smitu’s are Holman F. Day, 
Elizabeth Jordan, Samuel Ellsworth Kiser, Winifred Arnold, 
Della Thompson Lutes, Royal Brown, Lucy Stone Keller, 
Marion Short, Anne O’Hagan, and the anonymous author of 
the absorbing and unusual serial that begins in the current 
issue. ; 

We wish we could impress every owner of teeth with 
the importance of reading Doctor Whitney’s next article. 
It is called “Concerning the Teeth.” ‘To one who has failed 
to follow the progress of modern dentistry in its relation to 
health, it is illuminating, and cannot fail to be helpful. 








The OCTOBER Number of SMITH’S 


On All News Stands September 5th 
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May 14, 1917. 
Editor PEOPLE? S Magazine:—Every con- 
tribution to PEOPLE’ S is a good one, but tf [ 


were asked what I thought was best of all 1 should 


unhesttatingly say 


The Professional Adventures 


of Jimmie Dale 


By FRANK L. PACKARD 


“Jimmie”? ws the most realistic fiction character [ 


ever became acquainted with, and the first thing 1 
do when anew nunber of PEOPLI:’S comes to 
hand is to see what he has been up to since I 
parted with him in the preceding number. 
“Jimmie” ts a bit of a rogue, but he ts a lovable 
one and no one who likes a good, clean-cut story 
of detective adventure can afford to pass him up. 
Yours very sincerely, 


FRANKLIN H, BAINBRIDGE. 


Boston, Mass. 




















6-Piece Set #_. 


Fumed Solid Oak ‘— 
A Room Full of Furnit 


Send only $1.00, and we will ship you this handsome 6-piece 
set. Only $1.00 down, then $2.00 per month, or only $17.90 in all. A po 
a aggering value, and one of the biggest bargains we have ever offered. Look at ® 
ive set, clip the coupon below and have it shipped on approval. Then see for you! 
a beautiful set it is. If you do not like it, return it in 30 days and we will return your money, 
have to do is send the coupon with $1.00. This magnificent library set is just one of the many 
nary bargains shown in our giant catalog and bargain list which we'll send you free, No obi 
Send today Either have set sent for you to see, or tell us to mail catalog, 

2 This superb six-piece library set is made of selected solid oak throughout, finis shed in rich, di 
ds Pieces brown fumed oak. Large arm rocker and arm chair < 36 inches high, ats inches, 
rocker and reception chair are 36 inches high, seats 17x17 ine “ye 

stered in brown imitation Spanish leather, Library table hz 4x te 

ully designed ends, Jardinere stand measures nches high, xeth 12 inch top. C ip Ms 
with $1.00, and we ib ship the entire set of six pieces, subject to your approv 
to set up. Shipping weight, about 150 pounds. Money back if you are not 
$1.00 with order; $2.00 monthly. Price, only $17,90. 


Act Now—While This Special Offer Last 


Don’t wait a day longer. Sit down today and send in the coupon for this 6-piece Fumed Solid Oak Library S 

only are we able to offer you this etune »ndous barg: ain. Prices, as you know, on eve ry thing are going uP, up, up. ; 

to tell just what day it will be nece y for us to incr e the price of this wonderful Fumed § d ¢ y Se act, but act quickly. 
coupon and send it to us with the first ‘small payment and we will ship you this wonderful 6-piece  Fumed Solid Oak Library Set. Pieces not sold 


Send This Coupon | Easy Payme 


rivusl) padded 
azine shelf below, 
upon below, and 
.D. Sent knockedd 
a “Order by No, & 


Ope: aan account with us. A e ir 8 
® no matter where you live send for this wor 
FreeTrialC Along with $1.00 > 
aiVoupon to us now. Have this 
STRAUS & SCHRAM, (inc.) 
Dept. 1876—W. 35th St., Chicago 
yay find $1.00 


fine library set shipped 

on 30 days’ trial. We will 

also send our big Bargain Cata- 
log listing thousands of amaz- 
ing bargains. Only a small 
first payment and balance 

in monthly payments for 
anything you want. 

Send coupon today. 


th 
= not satisfic 

ys and you. sre to refund my 

money nd bene "treteht charges I paid 


06-Piece Library Set, No. B4349A, $17.90 


Address... 


I iia i at sila eee asakialialla 
if you only want the Catalog, put X below 


OFarnitere (Stoves (Jewel OPaints (Roofing 
LiMen’s, Women’ "sand Children’s Clothing 


STRAUS & SCHRAM, (Inc. 


shown above or choose from our big 

all, cash or credit. No discount Hy 

extra for credit. Do not ask fora 

cannot offer any discount from these peciel aa 


30 Days’ Trial & a 


If not:perfectly satisfied, return the arti 
expense Within 30 da and get your money 0 
freight you paid. Could any offer be fairer? 


Free Bargain Cz 


Se nd. for it. Shows seoncene of bargallll 

ture Iry, carpe ets urtz re, | 

women’s, “maa ’s and children’ s wearing sppard! . 
Dept. 1876 6 

W. 35th Street 
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